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Pertinent and Impertinent 


¢ Most New Year’s resolutions 
might just as well never have 
been written. Something really 
worth while in this line, however, 
is offered by the National Coal 
Association. That organization 
is asking its members to join in 
its market-promotion campaign 
to inerease bituminous output 
100,000,000 tons in 1939. The 
goal is neither fanciful nor fan- 
tastic if the industry will realize 
that price umbrellas always are 
full of holes and that competition 
can be licked only by volume pro- 
duction at low cost. 


©@ How MANY executives of the 
2,650 bituminous mines produc- 
ing 10,000 tons or more per 
annum would question a sales- 
man’s expense account for ten 
dollars on a prospect he failed to 
land? Probably very few—par- 
ticularly if only one such item 
appeared in a year’s sales effort. 
Indeed, most companies would 
consider the sum too trifling for 
executive attention. But try to 
sign up those companies for a 
contribution of one mill per ton 
—$10 per 10,000 tons—for re- 
search! Yet such a sum would 
carry on a research program now 
fallen by the wayside for lack of 
funds. 


@ NEWSPAPER STORIES last 
month carried the report—source 
unrevealed—that the United 
Mine Workers would demand a 
20 per cent increase in pay in 
the new Appalachian wage agree- 
ment. Other demands which got 
nowhere in the 1937 negotiations 
also apparently were to be in- 
cluded. Nothing surprising about 





this, even if true. There is no 
law against demanding; getting 
is something else again, as both 
sides to the impending negotia- 
tions well know. 


@ Harry HopKIns’ appointment 
to the office of Secretary of 
Commerce may not be such a 
bad move after all. Nobody in 
our time has had greater experi- 
ence in handing out relief. And 
nobody stands in greater need 
of relief today than the average 
business man. As a class, he 
isn’t asking Uncle Sam to dish 
out cash relief—except occasion- 
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ally through RFC. But he is 
erying for relief primarily from 
burdens and restrictions which 
are born in Washington. Maybe 
Harry can help out there. Line 
forms on the right, gentlemen, 
and please don’t shove. 


@ ORDINARILY we have little sym- 
pathy with schemes to improve 
the competitive position of coal 
by taxing other fuels. Distaste 
for such strategy is twofold. 
First, it doesn’t seem smart for 
one industry to advocate increas- 


ing the costs of the products of 
a competing industry. Second, 
if successful, what defense has 
the industry when it is later pro- 
posed—as it surely would be—to 
also put an additional tax on 
coal? Inereasing the import 
duty on foreign oil, however, is 
in a different category. Present 
duties afford inadequate protec- 
tion both to domestic oil and to 
coal. This is a situation which 
sound tariff making is designed 
to cure. Let’s get the remedy 
working before Cordell Hull 
springs another reciprocal trade 
agreement. 


© GOVERNMENT PURCHASE of 
100,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal over the next eighteen 
months as a war-time storage 
reserve has been suggested by 
Senator Watson, president, Elk 
Horn Coal Corporation. Such 
action, he contends, would be in- 
surance against a recurrence of 
the fuel and transportation diffi- 
culties which beset the nation in 
1917-18. Moreover, it would give 
inereased employment and reve- 
nues to both railroads and mines 
at a time when such increases 
are sorely needed. If Washing- 
ton wants to give the heavy in- 
dustries a boost, here’s its oppor- 
tunity. It is spending billions 
on plans which promise much less 
in actual benefits. 


No Progress? 


ONE RULE all good government 
agencies usually follow is to make 
their annual reports to Congress 
read like a justification for their 
continued existence. The latest 
account of the stewardship of the 
National Bituminous Coal Com- 














mission introduces no violent de- 
parture from tradition. Empha- 
sis is placed upon the financial 
losses, estimated at $37,000,000 
for commercial soft-coal mines in 
1937 and a larger but unstated 
sum last year. Still greater losses, 
it is intimated, are inevitable un- 
less the downward course is 
stayed by the kindly hand of 
government regulation. 

The losses during the last nine 
months of 1937, declares the 
Commission, ‘‘occurred in spite 
of rapid technical progress in the 
effort to reduce the cost of min- 
ing.’’ This deduction, conven- 
ient as it may be for the Com- 
mission’s thesis, implies a con- 
clusion which is highly mislead- 
ing. Losses for the industry as 
a whole must be admitted, but 
the cost reports filed with the 
Commission give unimpeachable 
evidence of how technical prog- 
ress has made it possible for effi- 
cient mines to operate at a profit. 

In the three districts where 
strip-pit, mechanized deep-mine 
and hand-loading-mine costs have 
been shown separately, the hand- 
loading mines have had average 
costs ranging from 19 to 84c. per 
ton higher than their mechan- 
ized competitors. And in only 
one district is the average real- 
ization below average costs at 
mechanized operations and even 
there this realization is 15.7¢ per 
ton above the average strip- 
.mine costs. The only two dis- 
tricts in which any margin above 
cost is shown in the Commis- 
sion’s report are districts where 
mechanization predominates. 
Some of these margins, it is true, 
are thin; but they are there. 
Average losses for the industry 
as a whole during the 1937 period 
were held down to 11.3¢ per ton 
because of, not ‘‘in spite of,’’ the 
technical progress that was made 
in reducing costs. 


Test the Tester 


FLAME SAFETY LAMPS for de- 
tecting gas are effective only 
when those who carry them know 
how to use them. At the Oxcroft 
colliery in England, every fire- 
boss is instructed to select on 
every shift a workman responsi- 
ble for the flame safety lamp in 
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his working place and to require 
him to make a test for gas in 
some specific place. The fire- 
boss also tests the same place 
and then the results are com- 
pared. At the end of the shift, 
when the fireboss makes his re- 
port, he enters on it the name of 
the miner whose test for gas has 
been checked. Such a system as- 
sures the management that every 
responsible man in the mine has 
proved his ability to test for gas. 


Mechanical Loading 


BiTuMINOUS production last 
year was 100,000,000 tons less 
than in 1937. The tonnage me- 
chanically loaded, however, de- 
clined only about 3,000,000 tons. 
And the percentage so loaded in- 
ereased. On the basis of figures 
available at this early date, it 
may be estimated that 25 per 
cent of the deep-mined output 
was handled by some type of load- 
ing equipment. Stripping prob- 
ably accounted for somewhere be- 
tween 9 and 10 per cent of the 
total soft-coal production of the 
year. This would give a com- 
bined total of nearly 32 per cent 
of 1938 output mechanically 
loaded, as compared with 25.7 
per cent in 1937. 

Mechanical loading, except in 
stripping, had a slow start, but 
now that it has hit its stride the 
pace is constantly increasing. Not 
the least significant fact brought 
out in the review on loading- 
equipment sales published else- 
where in this issue is that mobile 
loaders have been purchased in 
the past two years by 103 bitu- 
minous-coal companies that did 
not use such equipment in 1936. 
Conveyors have been installed by 
114 companies that were not us- 
ing any such device three years 
ago. More than half these com- 
panies are in the southern Appa- 
lachian States. 

In the face of these trends, it 
takes no rashness to predict that 
within a very few years more 
than 50 per cent of the bitumi- 
nous output will be mechanically 
loaded. The more rapidly this 
percentage rises the greater the 
promise of increasing tonnage 
and the recovery of lost markets. 
Only one thing can stop this 


upsurge. That is a wage policy 
penalizing the machine. Those 
who would take the lead in such 
a suicidal policy would be ask- 
ing their followers to forgo op- 
portunities for employment or ac- 
cept a steadily diminishing an- 
nual income. 


Not Gobbed 


‘‘OvER THE HILLS to the poor- 
house’’ has many times been 
pictured as the tragic climax fac- 
ing the faithful industrial 
worker when years take their in- 
evitable toll. Not so, happily, in 
the case of thousands of mine 
workers. Many have risen to 
supervisory positions where the 
counsel of age is an asset. Hun- 
dreds of others have been shifted 
to easier tasks in and around the 
mines as declining years made 
their earlier jobs too arduous. 
Random records of old-age em- 
ployment at three large anthra- 
cite companies were given on 
page 36 of the January issue. 
Many -ether produeers—both an- 
thracite and _ bituminous—also 
ean show commendable records 
on this score. 

Of course, it might be argued 
that one of the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the federal social 
security act is to permit the com- 
fortable retirement of workers 
who have passed the age of sixty- 
five. That objective is wholly 
laudable. But the law comes too 
late to materially benefit thou- 
sands now on mine payrolls and 
the present age of hundreds puts 
them entirely outside its provi- 
sions. These groups are protected 
by humane management policies 
such as exemplified in the article 
previously mentioned. 

There is also another aspect to 
old-age employment which the 
advocates of retirement generally 
overlook. Many workers of the 
older generation have never 
learned to enjoy enforced leisure. 
To men in this category pen- 
sioned idleness is as irksome as 
any other kind. Compulsory re- 
tirement for such men while the 
spirit is still stronger than the 
flesh means a wrench that fre- , 
quently spells an earlier death. 
Sometimes it may be desirable to 
subtract a little from theoreti- 
eal efficiency to enrich humanity. 
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wr. H. T. DeBardeleben, President 
DeBardeleben Coal Corporation 
2201 First Avenue 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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COAL-MINE PRESIDENTS SAY: 


HAT are the biggest prob- 
lems facing the coal indus- 
try this year? What can 


or should be done about them? These 
questions were put to a_ selected 
group of coal-mining company presi- 
dents in different parts of the coun- 
try last month in a telegraphic in- 
quiry which read: 
“Please wire briefly night press 
rates collect what you consider 
biggest problem facing coal in- 
dustry this year and solution for 
publication in our February An- 
nual Review Issue.” 


Names were selected on a geographic 
and tonnage basis so as to give a 
representative cross-section of execu- 
tive thinking on the questions. Re- 
plies were received from every ma- 
jor coal region and from every coal- 
producing State except two—Michi- 
gan and Montana. 

Recovery of lost markets, these 
replies show, is a major problem in 
both anthracite and bituminous divi- 
sions of the industry. Nearly half 
of the presidents contributing to this 
symposium touched upon that ques- 
tion in one form or another. Tax 
burdens also rate high with the bitu- 
minous wing. Reflecting the interest 
aroused by the National Coal Asso- 
ciation campaign on the subject, one 
soft-ecoal producer after another 
strikes at competition from unregu- 
lated fuels, cheap foreign oil and 
subsidized hydro-electric projects. 

More than any other question, how- 
ever, the Guffey Act and its adminis- 
tration ranks tops as a problem of 
major importance in the opinion of 
presidents of bituminous mines. 
Complaint of delay in promulgating 
minimum prices and the demoraliz- 
ing effects of such delay is the theme 
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running through many comments. 
Proponents of outright, unqualified 
repeal run a_ neck-and-neck race 
with those who suggest modification 
to make the law more effective or re- 
peal if effective modification does not 
seem possible. A _ slightly smaller 
group plumps strongly for the act 
as the only salvation of the industry. 

Labor also looms as a problem in 
executive review of the 1939 outlook. 
Without demanding a reduction in 
so many words, a number of pro- 
ducers, principally in the Appala- 
chian fields, insist that wages should 
be readjusted on a basis comparable 
with scales paid in other industries. 
The miners, say several, must real- 
ize the gravity of competition with 





Problems of 1939 


Coal's major problems of the year, 
in the opinion of company executives, 
are many and varied. The list in- 
cludes: 

Guffey Act and its administration 

Meeting competition 

Government regulation of compet- 

ing fuels 

Stabilizing selling prices 

Should the Guffey Act be repealed 

Wage rates and working conditions 

Relief from burdensome taxes 

Reduction in freight rates 

Recapture of lost markets 

Tax on imported fuel oil 

Help for the railroads 

Research 

Advertising 

Better preparation 

Government competition 

Conservation of natural resources 

Marketing agencies 

Reduced costs between mine and 

consumer 


“laborless” fuels and cooperate with 
the coal producers in stemming that 
competition. From the Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain States come pleas 
for the early negotiation of new 
wage contracts to avoid needless 
stocking and shifts to other fuels. 
The Guffey law, remarks one large 
Midwestern producer, was originally 
enacted to enable the operators to 
pay better wages. Since that time, 
however, labor as a whole has been 
given the protection of the National 
Labor Relations and the Wages-and- 
Hours acts. With these measures 
on the statute books to guard rea- 
sonable living standards for all wage 
earners, justification for special 
legislation for the bituminous-coal 
industry has ceased to exist. 
Individual replies to Coal Age’s 
telegraphic inquiry read as follows: 


It would appear the coal indus- 
try faces a major problem the com- 
ing year in its cost to the consumer 
in relation to competing fuels and 
other forms of energy. The many 
elements making up this cost should 
be considered well by the leaders of 
the industry and every effort should 
be made to solve this problem.— 
JAMES PRENDERGAST, Susquehanna 
Collieries Co. 


Biggest problem facing the anthra- 
cite industry is that of increasing 
sales. The industry has a great many 
problems, but the marketing problem 
is the basic one and most of the other 
problems of the industry have been 
created by the falling off of sales 
over the years. There was a further 
shrinkage of anthracite sales last 
year, but, as there was a similar 
shrinkage in sales of all fuels, due 
to weather conditions, the matter is 
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not as serious as it would be other- 
wise. There is an increasing aware- 
ness on the part of the public that 
anthracite is still the best fuel for 
home heating and that, burned with 
modern equipment, comfort and eco- 
nomy are both more fully obtained 
by the use of anthracite—J. B. 
WarRINER, Lehigh Navigation Coal 
Co. 


Biggest problem facing coal in- 
dustry is to earn an honest dollar 
in 1939 and solution for it is to stop 
selling coal for less than it costs 
to produce—JoHun C. Happock, 
Haddock Mining Co. 


Biggest problem facing anthracite 
industry this year is militant pro- 
gram of research and advertising to 
recapture markets lost to oil, gas and 
coke. This involves further develop- 
ment of proper burning apparatus 
as well as new uses for coal. Believe 
price now low enough to recapture 
lost markets if above program is 
amply financed. Look for few new 
developments in production end, with 
efforts centered largely on mechanized 
loading and development of concen- 
trated mining system for reducing 
transportation cost. — James H. 
Pierce, East Bear Ridge Colliery Co. 


In my opinion, the great problem 
facing the bituminous industry this 
year is to get the producers generally 
to realize that the price-fixing pro- 
visions of the Bituminous Coal Act 
are not merely worthless but are the 
worst disaster that has ever over- 
taken the industry, and to demand 
their repeal as promptly as possible, 
along with the passage of amend- 
ments to enlarge the opportunities 
for sales agencies to function legally 
under appropriate government su- 
pervision. Then the coal men can 
start pulling themselves out of the 
market demoralization caused by the 
present act and build a sound pro- 
gram of lasting improvement.—J. D. 
A. Morrow, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


The coal industry as a whole is 
doing an efficient job in mining coal 
at low cost. In my judgment, the 
biggest problem facing the industry 
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this year is to find some way where- 
by a price can be obtained for the 
coal which will enable the industry 
to secure a reasonable return for its 
large investment. This can be ac- 
complished if the entire industry will 
support wholeheartedly the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission in its 
efforts to bring about a fair fixation 
of prices under the Bituminous Coal 
Act. Voluntary cooperation in the 
industry seems to be an impossibil- 
ity and, with the large overproductive 
capacity of the mines constantly 
pressing for a market, in my judg- 
ment the only solution is some form 
of governmental supervision.—H. L. 
FINDLAY, Simpson Creek Collieries 
Co. 


Declining markets and fierce com- 
petition of oil and gas most serious 
problem. Conservation of natural 
resources requires the regulation of 
coal, oil and gas under one govern- 
ment bureau. Sane business manage- 
ment a great need in the coal indus- 
try. The sorry spectacle of leading 
operators fighting for business at 
prices away below cost of production 
shows the need of prompt regula- 
tion to save the industry from de- 
struction or perhaps monopoly.— 
ANpREW B. CrICHTON, Johnstown 
Coal & Coke Co. 


Greatest problem facing coal in- 
dustry is preparing coal well enough 
so that the publie will buy it and 
stop large increase in use of gas and 
oil—JOsEPH PuURSGLOVE, Pursglove 
Coal Mining Co. 


Chief problem facing coal indus- 
try unquestionably is discriminatory 
government legislation.. Solution to 
problem is successful opposition to 
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government subsidy of uneconomical 
water-power projects and St. Law- 
rence waterway treaty. Legislative 
regulation of coal industry demands 
similar action controlling non-labor 
employing competitors, notably pro- 
ducers of natural gas and fuel oil, 
on non-diseriminatory basis. Fur- 
ther key to problem of coal industry 
and labor employment is reduction 
of railroad freight rates to reason- 
able competitive basis; also relief 
from general business taxes by Con- 
gress. Industry should protest le. 
tax on coal supporting only self- 
financing government agency—the 
National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion.— Barnes & Tucker Co. 


Biggest problem facing coal indus- 
try today is cutthroat competition 
and sale of coal below cost of pro- 
duction. Solution is price control, 
but prices should not be so high as 
to encourage competition from other 
sources of energy.—W. P. Cayton, 
Rail & River Coal Co. 


Answering your telegram to Mr. 
Hill at his request, we think biggest 
problem of coal industry this year 
is to avoid being crushed between 
upper and nether millstones of high 
sales prices fixed by law or dictated 
by increase in costs of production. 
General economic and competitive 
conditions are adverse to high coal 
prices. It is immaterial whether they 
are inspired by the Bituminous Coal 
Act or by increased production costs. 


Either basis for establishing sales 
price levels is subject to the same 


criticism. 

Remedy lies, first, in freeing the 
industry from hampering and rigid 
price-fixing provisions of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act of 1937 and letting 
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Outlook for first quarter of 1939 
somewhat better than year just end- 
ed; conditions in coal industry after 
April 1 questionable—Frank Cos- 
TANZO, Wheeling Coal Co. 


it work out fair and flexible compet- 
itive prices and fair-trade-practice 
rules and regulations through mar- 
keting agencies of its own making 
and, secondly, in readjustment of 
wage rates, hours and working con- 
ditions in and around the mines to a 
basis more nearly comparable with 
those paid and prevailing for sub- 
stantially similar type of work in 


Consider greatest problem facing 
coal industry during coming year is 
whether cutthroat competition will 
continue or whether Coal Commission 


other industries—J. Noste Sniper, Will function properly and bill be 


vice-president, Consolidation Coal Sustained by courts. Hope union 
Co. will cooperate by not making addi- 
tional demands.—C. CC. HeErTzeEt, 
There may be solutions to the in- Georges Creek Coal Co. 
dustry’s problems, and I am begin- 
ning to have my doubts whether 
regulated prices will in the end be 
reasonably satisfactory. | Perhaps 
government ownership of coal pro- 
duction, with the closing of many 
operations, will be the ultimate neces- 
sary evil. In an old-fashioned way 
Finnegan might possibly be para- 
phrased to give you an ordinary an- 
swer: “Less oil and free hydro-elec- 
tric power; more coal demand; less 
coal supply.”—ArtHuR B. Stewart, 
Davis Coal & Coke Co. 


Great problems facing our indus- 
try are oil and other competitive 
fuels, excessive taxes and under- 
normal consumption of coal by in- 
dustry in general.—Virginia & Pitts- 
burgh Coal & Coke Co. 


Biggest problem facing coal indus- 
try this year: stop National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission. Best solu- 
tion: complete repeal of Guffey Act, 
and taxes included on oil and gas 
used for steam purposes.—F. E. 
CHRISTOPHER, Christopher Mining 

Greatest problem facing the bitu- = 
minous ¢oal industry, in my opinion, The continued attempt on the part 
is how to continue solvent operation. of the government to control the 
Only possible solution I see is the coal industry through the impracti- 
promulgation of minimum prices by cable Guffey Act and the high wages 
the Bituminous Coal Commission and imposed on the industry are the two 
enforcement of those schedules—C. outstanding factors that are killing 
E. Bockus, Clinchfield Coal Corpora- it. Repeal of the Guffey Act and a 
tion. wage scale comparable to what other 
industries are paying is the relief 
that the industry needs—O. L. 
ALEXANDER, Pocahontas Fuel Co. 





Reduction of constant surplus coal 
mined and ready for shipment big- 
gest problem. Solution: reduction of 
freight rates to meet oil and gas com- 
petition; new uses of coal other than 
as a fuel—G. H. Now in, Jr., Pre- 
mier Pocahontas Colliery Co. 


It is a foregone conclusion that 
crude oil now being shipped into 
this country from foreign nations is 
one of the most disastrous problems 
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that the coal industry is facing to- 
day. Fuel oil from abroad should 
be properly taxed so as to prevent 
it from flooding the coal markets in 
this country without duty and taxa- 
tion generally. This oil is doing 
more damage than any competitive 
fuel of any kind that I am familiar 
with. Second, much stress should 
be laid before the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission and _ it 
should be urged to publish selling 
prices for all districts at the earliest 
possible date. 

The year 1938 has been very dis- 
astrous to the greater majority of 
producers. If the government in- 
tends to use its influence for the wel- 
fare of the peoples of this nation in 
any direction, there is nothing that 
would help labor more as a whole 
than the regulation of coal prices so 
that each consumer of coal can be 
satisfied that he is receiving his fuel 
on an equal basis with his ecompeti- 
tor. The sooner. coal prices can be 
established, the quicker we will have 
betterment for all concerned.—JOHN 
Laine, MacAlpin Coal Co. 


Problems of the coal industry are 
the problems of industry as a whole: 
how to get a new dollar for an old 
one in the face of reeurring cycles 
of inereased cost and transportation, 
bringing with it decreased consump- 
tion until we are at the production 
of about thirty years ago. The prob- 
lem of industry as a whole is to 
bring a right-about face of govern- 
ment and release private initiative. 
—Guy Darst, Benedict Coal Corpo- 
ration. 


From estimates available, the loss 
on bituminous production last year 
will amount close to $100,000,000. 
Unless immediate relief is given, the 
coal industry cannot survive. Nu- 
merous are the causes for this situa- 
tion, in most part due to restrictions 
and acts of the Federal Government. 
The industry is burdened with four- 
teen different classifications of taxes 
which have added a burden in the 
last fifteen years of at least 15e. per 
ton. Oil from foreign countries is 
permitted to be imported with a 
very low tariff. which should be cor- 
rected. The industry should be re- 
lieved at once of taxes to support 
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the Guffey Act. Seale of wages paid 
based on the hours of performance 
is out of proportion to similar elassi- 
fications of work. An early decision 
should be made whether the Guffey 
Act is constitutional—F. F. Tac- 
GART, Spruce River Coal Co. 


Most pressing problem before coal 
industry is to obtain sufficient money 
from sale of coal to pay for cost of 
producing. Even in spite of winter 
season this is not being done at pres- 
ent time. Believe only way this can 
be aceomplished is through operation 
of Guffey Act and sincerely hope 
prices can be established promptly 
which will sustain attacks in the 
courts—W. P. Tams, Jr. Gulf 
Smokeless Coal Co. 


Biggest problem facing coal in- 
dustry this year is the unforeseeable 
consequences of governiment regula- 
tion, which in its nature cannot ad- 
just itself to the ebb and flow of 
the natural laws of commerce. The 
solution lies in the removal of the 
regulations—J. G. Braptry, Elk 
River Coal & Lumber Co. 


Unprecedented extravagances of 
our government in appropriations of 
billions of dollars leading, in our 
opinion, to taxes so burdensome as 
to eventually crush  business.— 
GrorGe W. Sr. Cua, Jewell Ridge 
Coal Corporation. 


Biggest problem is to put industry 
on sound financial basis. To do this 
requires, first, the negotiation of a 
sound labor contract that will recog- 
nize the economie factors and at the 
same time be fair to both employers 
and employees; the cooperation of 
the government in preventing the 
dumping of foreign oils in this coun- 
try and the regulation of the trans- 
portation facilities of competitive 
energy.—C. A. CABELL, Carbon Fuel 
Co. 


Biggest problem facing us is Guf- 
fey Act. Immediate prices or its 
repeal would immensely help indus- 
try and can see no relief for indus- 
try until this act is in force or it 
has been repealed.—Frank L. Hor- 
NICKEL, Anchor Coal Co. 
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Biggest problem: government med- 
dling dictated by labor leaders fos- 
tered by politicians. Solution: re- 
peal of Guffey Act, wage-hour law, 
with amendment to Wagner Act to 
provide equal treatment both em- 
ployees and employers and its fair 
administration.—L. EpPerty, Wind- 
ing Gulf Collieries Co. 


The biggest problem facing the 
coal industry in 1939 is to get the 
cost and price of coal to a point 
where it is in more favorable posi- 
tion to withstand the competition 
from oil, natural gas, hydro-electric 
power and other fuels. This, plus 
cooperation, is what we need to build 
up the income of coal producers from 
the lowest of all of the heavy indus- 
tries—ALEXANDER BONNYMAN, Blue 
Diamond Coal Co. 


Biggest problem for coal indus- 
try this year is the insincere appease- 
ment policy of the Washington ad- 
ministration respecting industry in 
general.—GrorGe B. AGNEW, Gau- 
ley Mountain Coal Co. 


In my opinion the biggest problem 
facing the industry today is the com- 
petition of laborless fuel: i.e, oil 
and natural gas. The problem can 
be solved not by the industry itself 
but by cooperation of management, 
labor, railroads and legislation. Man- 
agement must reduce costs by more 
efficient methods, which, in a great 
many instances, means capital invest- 
ments. Labor must realize that we 
are competing with laborless fuels 
and be willing to accept a wage rate 
to put the coal industry in a com- 
petitive position. The coal-carrying 
railroads must accept and fight for 
lower freight rates on coal moving 
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to principal market areas, thus se- 
curing volume and preserving their 
own industry. Congress must im- 
pose a tax on imported oil of at 
least 3c. per gallon. By cooperation 
of the above four bodies, coal would 
enjoy a return to the top production 
level, insuring prosperity for the coal 
industry, labor and the railroads.— 
C. A. HamMmiLu, Sycamore Coal Co. 


Think biggest problem facing coal 
is competitive fuels. Only solution 
is to reduce taxes on coal, put part 
of the burden on other fuels and 
give coal a fair chance.—W. S. Lec- 
K1E, Leckie Collieries Co. 


Unquestionably the biggest prob- 
lem is the question whether and 
when governmentally regulated prices 
will be established and whether they 
will stand up when established. Al- 
though the law is much too inelastic, 
its proper execution would undoubt- 
edly be helpful. On the other hand, 
the disturbing effect of the long 
period of uncertainty respecting the 
execution of the law will never be 
fully reckoned—R. W. Lea, West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation. 


Consider stabilization of prices 
eoal industry’s paramount problem. 
Believe solution to be government 
regulations similar to Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act on competi- 
tive fuels and power with thorough 
policing and observance.—Caru Mc- 
Faruin, Tennessee Products Corpo- 
ration. 


Troubles of coal industry: Coal 
Commission’s unreasonable delay in 
stabilizing prices, lack of markets 
due to plight of railroads and indus- 
try, competitive fuels and hydro- 
electric power, high coal wage scales, 
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taxes more than the value of coal 
in the ground—E. L. Hampton, 
Tennessee Consolidated Coal Co. 


Every avenue of hope for the coal 
industry when explored points to a 
lower cost if competition is to be 
met. Declining production due to 
lowered demand and to inroads of 
unregulated fuel oil, natural gas and 
subsidized hydro-electricity has con- 
tributed to higher production costs. 
Wages have increased at a greater 
rate than can be offset by technolog- 
ical progress in production methods. 
Improvement in the situation during 
this year may be expected with im- 
proved business conditions and with 
a wage level adjusted to the needs of 
the industry in its competitive strug- 
gle, together with federal regulation 
of its competitive substitutes—fuel 
oil, natural gas and subsidized hy- 
dro-electricity—Hrenry T. DerBar- 
DELEBEN, DeBardeleben Coal Corpo- 
ration. 


The largest problem facing the 
coal industry for 1939, in my opin- 
ion, is for miners and operators to 
adjust labor so as to eliminate loss 
to the operators and to bring costs 
of coal in reach of the publie to gain 
the tonnage that has gone to com- 
petitive fuels—E. J. Rowe, Porter 
Coal Co. 


Coal industry so dependent upon 
railroads, who are the largest con- 
sumers of its product, I feel sure 
that prompt handling by the govern- 
ment of their problem will in a 
large measure restore the coal indus- 
try to its rightful place—J. W. Por- 
TER, Alabama By-Products Corpora- 
tion. 


The biggest problem facing the in- 
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dustry is that of convincing the gen- 
eral public that governmental com- 
petition through TVA, cheap im- 
ported fuel oil on which the import 
duty is ridiculously low, and unreg- 
ulated competition from natural 
gas is gradually but surely robbing 
the coal miner of his means of live- 
lihood and that, being thrown out of 
employment, the government must 
contribute millions of dollars to his 





A Four-Point Program 


1. We must tell the public more 
about what we have to sell and why 
they should buy. 

2. The industry should spend its 
time in trying to make our product 
more satisfactory in the way of re- 
finement and support the equipment 
companies in the development of 
better burning equipment. 

3. We need to quit apologizing 
for being in the business. We should 
take the offensive instead of the 
defensive. 

4. Washington does not have the 
power to give us salvation. It must 
be earned by our own efforts. 

—GRANT STAUFFER, Huntsville- 

Sinclair Mining Co. 





support. The business man, as well 
as the general public, pays double 
for whatever saving may be effected 
through the above means by reason 
of the additional tax that must be 
imposed to feed and clothe the fami- 
lies of thousands of men thrown out 
of employment. 

The average politician is not a 
business man and he must be made 
to understand that only an employed 
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man is a prospective purchaser of 
merchandise in quantities. Until 
proper protection is given the men 
employed in the coal industry, and 
in fact in all industries, I think it 
futile to hope for increased employ- 
ment because industry can only em- 
ploy men to the extent of its ability 
to sell its products. Certainly the 
development and political distribu- 
tion of TVA power and the bringing 
in of foreign oil, produced at star- 
vation wages, under the guise of 
reciprocal trade agreements, have de- 
prived the American miner and rail- 
road worker of many millions of 
working days. 

In the Southern field, some of the 
gas pipe-lines have gone through 
bankruptey and the property bought 
in at a ridiculously low price; hence 
their dump rates to industry are 
very low and cannot be met by an 
industry that endeavors to pay a 
reasonable wage to its employees, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
freight rate must be added to the 
f.o.b. mine price of coal. When the 
farmer, the merchant and, in fact, 
the general publie realize that the 
coal industry and the railroad indus- 
try are basie industries, employing a 
large number of men at good wages, 
it is probable that they will demand 
relief from those things that are 
gradually but surely strangling these 
two basie industries—R. T. DANIEL, 
Cane Creek Mining Co. 


Consider biggest problem facing 
coal business today overproduction; 
second problem, stabilization of 
prices. Suggest less government in- 
terference with coal trade—T. H. 
CocHraN, Blue Bird Coal Co. 


Biggest problem is Bituminous 
Coal Act. There should be either 
an immediate and practical price 
structure or prompt modification of 
the law or its repeal—H. E. How- 
ARD, Binkley Coal Co. 


Wage-seale negotiations, in my 
opinion, are biggest problem facing 
the industry. Upon the results of 
these negotiations depend whether 
the industry will go forward or back- 
ward, whether the employees in the 
coal industry will get more work or 
less work. For the best interest of 
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the industry, in my opinion, the 
sooner an agreement is reached the 
better. The agreement should be 
such that it will permit the industry 
to materially increase the number of 
days’ work per employee per year. 

F. S. Pranuer, Superior Coal Co. 


First, a wage agreement that will 
insure against periodical shutdowns 
and attendant economic waste to con- 
sumers in providing a needless con- 
tingency storage supply; second, 
early authorization of minimum 
prices and marketing rules by Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission 
to overcome painfully current low 
competitive prices that result under 
present thirty-day contract-extension 
ruling—W. J. JENKINS, Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. 


The greatest problem facing the 
industry today is the Coal Conserva- 
tion Act. The inability of the Com- 
mission to make this act function 
after more than eighteen months has 
completely demoralized the market 
for coal. The solution is the com- 
plete repeal of the marketing provi- 
sions of the act.—RicE W. MILLER, 
Nokomis Coal Co. 


There are many problems but pres- 
ent urgent one is the need for price 
stability. It is believed that econdi- 
tions can be improved by replace- 
ment of present Jaws with anti-dump- 
ing legislation. Producers also must 
continually strive for more efficient 
operation with lower costs which will 
permit the continuation of the use 
of coal in many places now threat- 
ened by competing fuels—Lovuis 
Ware, United Electric Coal Cos. 


The biggest problem of the coar 
industry today is uncertainty as to 
the ultimate workability of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act. Despite able, con- 
scientious and earnest efforts on the 
part of the present Commission and 
its staff, there is a growing and I 
think now unanimous opinion among 
thoughtful operators that the fixing 
of prices by the government is not 
practicable. 

The Bituminous Coal Act was 
passed primarily for the purpose of 
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increasing operators’ earnings so they 
could pay better wages to iabor. 
Subsequent passage of the Wage- 
and-Hour and the Wagner acts has 
given mine workers the mechanism 
by which they can under the law pro- 
tect their interests. With this assist- 
ance they have as much protection 
against unduly low living standards 
as other wage workers. There is no 
more reason, therefore, in my opin- 
ion, for the government to fix coal 
prices than there is to fix prices on 
any other basic commodity. I be- 
lieve that the best thing that could 
be done for the coal industry would 
be repeal of the Bituminous Coal 
Act and thus allow the industry to 
proceed under free competition just 
as competition is free in other in- 
dustries—R. H. SuHerwoop, Central 
Indiana Coal Co. 


Recovery of tonnage lost to com- 
petitive fuels through inequitable 
transportation charges and unfair 
trade practices greatest problem fac- 
ing industry. Industry suffering 
from too much regulation, too many 
payroll taxes, too many unnecessary 
detail reports. Relief either by re- 
peal or modification of some laws, 
rules and regulations would be help- 
ful to this industry.—CHarues N. 
TEMPLETON, Glendora Coal Co. 


Consider biggest problem facing 
coal industry this year is low prices 
of coal caused by oil, gas and hydro- 
electric power displacing coal; also 
too much government interference 
and unscrupulous labor organizations 
strangling industries using eoal. So- 
lution is proper taxation of oil, gas 
and curbing of hydro-electric power, 
and use of coal for power genera- 
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tion and thus stop the displacement 
of hundreds of millions of tons of 
coal each year and thereby restore 
thousands of unemployed to the coal 
industry.—W. F. STERNBERG, Boon- 
ville Coal Sales Co. 


Biggest problem of coal industry 
today is federal Coal Commission. 
Uncertainty connected with its in- 
ability to function and unwise regu- 
lation put out by it have completely 
demoralized coal market. Realiza- 
tion for last year ten per cent under 
1937. Think Guffey Act should be 
repealed.—Davip INGLE, Ingle Coal 
Co. 


I consider repeal of Wagner Act 
biggest problem facing coal indus- 
try this year. In addition to that, 
National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion fixing prices at onee.—C. F. 
RicHarpson, West Kentucky Coal 
Co. 


National Bituminous Coal Act 
should be repealed, thus stopping the 
tremendous expense and putting an 
end to confusion caused by this act. 
Tax other forms of energy that are 
unjustly replacing coal. More equi- 
table working rules with labor and 
restoration of 48-hour working week. 
Social security and Wagner acts 
should be revised.—A. E. Houuines- 
wortH, Central Iowa Fuel Co. 


Guffey coal code only working 
against operators. In Iowa district 
impossible to continue operations on 
present wage scale and prices.—WIL- 
LIAM Roy Carney, Scandia Coal Co. 

Curtailment of markets for coal 
increasing rapidly through uncon- 
trolled competitive fuels, excessive 
taxes; high wages put costs entirely 
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out of line; freight rates too high. 
Cost of production must be lowered 
so as to make coal more attractive 
to the consumer. If coal industry 
is to be regulated from Washington, 
other competitive fuels must also be 
so controlled.—Harris BAuUKOL, Bau- 
kol Noonan Lignite, Inc. 


The biggest problem confronting 
the coal industry in the Middle West 
is the declining market occasioned 
principally by encroachment of oil 
and gas, the uncertainties arising 
from governmental regulation and 
domination of business generally. 
Mounting taxes are contributing ma- 
terially to our difficulties. Our solu- 
tion lies in raising prices of compet- 
itive fuels and lessening demands of 
government and labor.—C. F. SpEn- 
CER, Pittsburg & Midway Coal Min- 
ing Co. 


At present time the coal indus- 
try is severely hurt by the load of 
Federal and State excise taxes that 
are almost impossible to pass on to 
the consumer on account of the com- 
petition among ourselves and with 
other forms of energy. This could 
have been greatly helped by higher 
prices, stabilized by the present gov- 
ernment commission, but, on account 
of the absence of stabilization of the 
market, prices have had no bottom 
and coal has been selling far below 
the real cost of production. Another 
problem vital—or rather nearly fa- 
tal—to the coal industry has been 
the attempt at legislative control of 
coal without corresponding control 
of our competitors. It is probable 
that most of these problems would 
cease if we can eventually maintain 
a price that will more than cover our 
costs and still let us successfully 
stay in the market with the competi- 
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tion of other forms of energy.—HE- 
BER DENMAN, Paris Purity Coal Co. 


Too much taxation, no stabiliza- 
tion of prices, cutthroat business, 
cost too high compared to oil and 
natural gas. Must be stabilization of 
prices, wages must be so that payroll 
taxes will not increase cost beyond 
competition of oil and natural gas, 
freight rate adjustment in districts. 
—J. J. Smitu, New Shockley Co l 
Co. 


Biggest problem facing Southwest 
smokeless coal fields is unregulated 
oil and gas competition. Since our 
market has gotten to be a strictly 
domestie¢ one, it is entirely dependent 
upon the weather and we have a very 
short operating season. With most 
of the railroads in our section using 
oil and other industries either oil or 
gas, our position is indeed a difficult 
one. This railroad and industrial 
business which we have lost to our 
unregulated competition, if given to 
our mines, would prolong our operat- 
ing season and would truly be a life 
saver for our industry—DEGEN 
Boyp, Excelsior Coal Corporation. 


Problem: decreased use of coal in 
favor of oil and gas. Solution: coal- 
price fixation strictly enforced: limit 
the use of petroleum products as fuel 
except for national defense; limit use 
of natural gas to domestic purposes 
only. Benefits: decided increase of 
employment at high standard wages. 
—R. E. Tayior, Ben Hur Coal Co. 


With continued and still increas- 
ing substitution of natural gas and 
oil, with mine capacity more than 
double winter demand and many 
times diminished summer demand, 
with continuance of firm union wage 
seales, advaneing freight rates and 
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higher social-security taxes, with 
prices demoralized by a competitive 
struggle until annual realization is 
much below irreducible costs, I know 
of nothing that will give a coal pro- 
ducer in the Southwest a possibility 
of better times until the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission or 
some other duly authorized govern- 
mental ageney establishes and re- 
quires the maintenance of prices fair 
to the publie but still sufficiently 
above production cost to enable a 
careful producer to realize enough 
for his product to pay agreed wages 
and at least return investments in 
coal-mining property. Until such 
stabilization of selling prices can be 
accomplished, Southwestern mines 
will be unable to make any contribu- 
tion to the return of prosperity or 
the reduction of the national debt.— 
J. G. PutTersauGH, McAlester Fuel 
Co. 


Our problem is not one of either 
anthracite or bituminous coal, but 
how to combat the fierce competition 
of oil and gas—which we expect to 
do with lignite briquets in the near 
future—F. R. Biount, Consumers 
Lignite Co. 


Problem No. 1 is drastie reduction 
of cost of coal to consumer. No. 2 is 
effective and equitable conservation 
of all natural resources, particularly 
coal, oil and gas. No. 3 is equitable 
labor and management relationship. 
Solution of No. 1 new methods of 
coal production and _ distribution. 
Solution No. 2 may require Consti- 
tutional amendment giving Congress 
necessary powers. Problem No. 3 
probably will solve itself through 
sheer foree of necessity and applied 
intelligence—Carson W. SMITH, 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. 





My conelusion is that the uncon- 
trolled distribution of natural gas 
and oil and government financing of 
water-power projects constitute the 
biggest problem facing the coal in- 
dustry. Solution: withholding of 
further government financing of 
water-power projects, gas and oil 
pipe-lines, and regulation of gas and 
oil distribution in much the same 
manner as railroads are regulated 
and that the coal industry is sought 
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to be regulated by the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission. Unre- 
strained competition with coal must 
be curtailed if the coal industry is 
to be able to properly function.— 
B. W. Snoperass, Moffat Coal Co. 


I consider the biggest problem 
cheap fuel oil and natural gas. Solu- 
tion lies in a more equitable delivered 
relationship. The use of federal mon- 
ey to finance oil-operated municipal 
electric plants, TVA, natural-gas 
pipe-lines and _ similar projects 
should be discontinued. It is unfair 
for one industry and its labor to be 
subjected to competition from other 
industries financed with government 
money.—Louis S. Cates, Phelps 
Dodge Corporation. 


Our mine dumped 75 days during 
1938, being 30 per cent under 1937. 
Gas and oil being substituted for coal 
both in railroad and commercial use 
notwithstanding one mine in this dis- 
trict closed down May 1, 1938, which 
would more than offset business 
slump during year. State mining 
laws, increased federal and State 
taxation and labor demands are in- 
creasing production costs to opera- 
tors yearly, making coal mining 
unprofitable—SuHarp Hanson, Gal- 
lup-Southwestern Coal Co. 


Stabilization of prices, gas and oil 
competition biggest problems. Proper 
operation of Guffey Act and equal 
taxation on gas and oil competition 
the solution.—E. P. THompson, Peer- 
less Sales Co. 


The biggest problem facing coal in- 
dustry this year is the clarification of 
National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion functioning and duties. The in- 
dustry cannot go on continually in 
the uncertain way it is now doing in 
regard to prices and competitive 
practices. If the Coal Commission 
eannot function as originally in- 
tended, the signal should be definitely 
given as quickly as possible so that 
cooperative action by producers 
would be free of uncertain restraints. 
—Moroni HEINER, Utah Fuel Co. 


Consider biggest problem regain- 
ing lost markets by making friends 
for the industry by cooperative ad- 
vertising of the benefits of burning 
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coal and by cost adjustments to meet 
competitive fuels—Pavut F. Keyser, 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. 


Greatest problem confronting coal 
industry is that for nearly four years 
futile attempt has been made to regi- 
ment and regulate the industry 
through the Guffey Act, which, while 
administered by a hard-working and 
capable commission, has failed and 
will continue to fail to make artificial 
prices for bituminous coal that will 
work and help the industry. On the 
other hand, this attempt to repeal the 
law of gravity has, through restric- 
tions preventing the making of firm 
period contracts with consumers, 
turned thousands of such to non- 
taxed and non-regulated fuels with 
resultant loss of production and sales 
to operators and employment to mine 
workers. 

My suggestion, standing on side 
line as operator of captive mines, is 
to repeal the Guffey Act quickly; 
the operators and mine workers get 
together as soon as possible arrang- 
ing a nationwide wage agreement, 
with a further unqualified resolve to 
cooperate to fullest extent in work 
of checking retreat of coal be- 
fore it becomes a rout. Coal is the 
one permanent fuel available to con- 
sumers. What the industry needs, in 
common with manufacturing and 
transportation, is recognition of the 
fact that betterment can come only 
through inereased volume.—EUGENE 
McAULIFFE, Union Pacific Coal Co. 


Market stabilization on a fair 
basis to all biggest problem facing 
coal industry this year.—W. J. 
THompPsoN, Colony Coal Co. 


I consider stabilization of prices 
and elimination of cutthroat compe- 
tition, for which poorly managed, 
underfinanced companies are usually 
responsible, biggest problem facing 
coal industry this year. Am hopeful 
that approved prices vigorously po- 
liced will be established by the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission 
at an early date, for I believe the 
problems of the industry can only be 
solved by an authoritative agency. If 
desired results eannot be accom- 
plished under the Guffey Act, would 
favor a new law on some such basis 
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as NRA, where prices were nego- 
tiated, approved and administered 
by districts, which, in my judgment, 
is more workable than the provisions 
of the present Guffey Act—T. J. 
O’BrIEN, Kemmerer Coal Co. 


Biggest problem facing coal indus- 
try, in my opinion, is federal regu- 
lation of coal vs. the non-regulation 
of competitive fuels. Many in the 
industry familiar with marketing 
conditions are impressed that the 
handicapping features of the Guffey 
Act as now drawn, when considered 
in conjunction with the non-regula- 
tion of competitive fuels, are result- 
ing in substantial loss in market. 
The workability or unworkability of 
the act should be quickly determined 
and the act rewritten or amended so 
as to take in competitive fuels and 
in order that the coal industry may 
protect the market which it now 
enjoys. 

It is unthinkable that the free 
flow of competitive fuels regulated 
only by supply and demand should 
be allowed to continue on that basis 
while coal is regulated artificially. 
Nothing I have said should be con- 
strued as a criticism of the Commis- 
sion, which as a whole has _ been 
doing good work in building up the 
record of the industry notwithstand- 
ing the insurmountable barriers it 
has had to contend with resulting 
directly from weakness of the act. 
May I add that in an attempt to hold 
the industry’s market every producer 
should support the National Coal 
Association in a_ stronger and 
broader national advertising cam- 
paign—D. H. Parr, Sheridan- 
Wyoming Coal Co. 


Industry’s problem is retention of 
present tonnage and to such extent 
as possible regaining some of that 
lost. To do either it must use every 
ingenuity in reducing costs to meet 
competitive fuels; also needs every 
consistent protection against unregu- 
lated competitive encroachment of 
other fuels. Such stabilization as 
Guffey Act would provide will be 
helpful, but industry must for do- 
mestic uses attempt to better organ- 
ize and reduce costs between mine 
and consumer.—N. D. Moore, Pacific 
Coast Coal Co. 
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LWAYS sensitive to changes in 
A general business conditions, 
bituminous coal got off to a 
bad start in 1938 as a result of the 
deepening of the business recession 
of the previous year. Milder-than- 
normal weather in many sections 
also played a part in reducing do- 
mestic sales throughout the greater 
part of 1938. Production, however, 
turned upward after the middle of 
the year in response to the gain in 
business activity, with the result 
that some of the earlier losses were 
recouped to cut the tonnage drop to 
22.6 per cent, as compared with 37 
per cent in the first quarter and 32 
per cent in the first half. 


Competition Continues 


Competition from other fuels and 
sources of energy again was a major 
problem in 1938. Government con- 
struction of hydro-electric facilities 
and financing of plants using com- 
petitive sources of energy was per- 
haps slightly less active last year. 
Prospects for long-term benefits for 
coal brightened as a result of an in- 
erease in sales of domestic and com- 
mercial stokers and also as a result 
of promotional campaigns either in- 
augurated or intensified by coal men 
and supported by labor and affiliat- 
ed industries. Research was con- 
tinued, but the outlook for mainte- 
nance of even the present program, 
let alone an expansion of work under 
the direct sponsorship of the indus- 
try, was uncertain in view of the 
absence of any signs of substantial 
support for the continuation of the 
activities of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., in 1939 and succeeding 
years. 

Soft-coal producers got a taste of 
operation under  minimum-price 
schedules provided for in the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act of 1937, but only 
a taste, as the schedules were can- 
celled by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission early in the year 
as a result of court opinions that 
proper hearings were not held be- 
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fore they were promulgated. Work 
on new schedules was started imme- 
diately, but had not been completed 
at the end of 1938. 

The collapse of the first attempt at 
price-fixing under the act was a blow 
to the hopes of many producers, but 
in the meantime, the industry active- 
ly forwarded mechanization of load- 
ing and other cost-cutting activities 
and also continued the improvement 
of preparation facilities—both de- 
signed to better the future position 
of the industry from the standpoints 
of delivered price and delivered qual- 
ity. 

Total bituminous output in 1938, 
according to preliminary estimates 
by the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, was 342,407,000 net 
tons, a decline of 100,048,000 tons, 
or 22.6 per cent, from the 1937 pro- 
duction of 442,455,000 net tons. De- 
clines in stocks in the hands of in- 
dustrial consumers and retailers were 
on the order of some 10,000,000 tons 
in 1938, while total lake shipments 
(cargo and fuel) dropped to 35,- 
130,588 tons, compared with 45,246,- 
236 tons in the preceding year. 

Railroad coal consumption (Fig. 
5) declined about 11,988,000 tons in 
1938, or 14.6 per cent, while electric- 
power-utility consumption fell off 
about 7,068,000 tons, or 15.8 per 
eent. Figures for both railroads 
and utilities include, of course, a 
certain proportion of anthracite. As 
a result of a sharp drop in the pro- 
duction of pig iron, coal consump- 
tion for this purpose declined ap- 
proximately 49 per cent, or around 
25,500,000 tons, in 1938. In the 
same period, consumption by steel 
and rolling mills, coal-gas_ retorts, 
cement mills and “other industrials,” 
on the basis of available data, de- 
creased 37,269,000 tons, or 22.6 per 
cent. 

Less susceptible to fluctuations in 
business and industrial activity, an- 
thracite took a much smaller tonnage 
loss than bituminous in 1938. Pro- 
duction is estimated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines (preliminary fig- 


ures) at 45,054,000 net tons, a de- 
cline of 6,802,000 tons, or 13.1 per 
cent, from the 1937 total of 51,856,- 
000 tons. A major factor in this 
decline was  warmer-than-normal 
weather in most of the anthracite- 
burning territory. Competitive fuels 
and the business recession also played 
a part in the final results. 


Anthracite Presses On 


In addition to other steps to im- 
prove their position, anthracite pro- 
ducers in 1938, along with soft-coal 
men, continued their opposition to 
federal competition and pressed their 
drives for lower freight rates and 
legislation designed to check unfair 
competition from oil and gas and 
imported coal by the imposition of 
taxes or duties. While the hard- 
coal industry was successful to a 
certain extent in obtaining, with the 
help of dealers and consumers, some 
concessions on intrastate freights, it 
received a setback in this department 
on March 8 when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted an 
increase of 10c. per ton on interstate 
shipments in a decision in Ex Parte 
123. 

The revised reciprocal trade pact 
with Canada was another disap- 
pointment to both the anthracite and 
bituminous industry—to anthracite 
in that it did not touch the Cana- 
dian import duty of 50c. a ton, al- 
though removing a 3-per-cent excise 
tax, and to soft coal in that, while 
it provided for remission of the ex- 
cise tax, the agreement still let Can- 
adian coal come into the United 
States free while retaining the Can- 
adian duty of 75c. per ton on bitu- 
minous coal and $1 on coke. At the 
same time, the 40c. differential 
granted to Great Britain was not dis- 
turbed and Canada was left unre- 
stricted in granting subventions to 
home producers. 

Anthracite shared with soft coal 
the long-term benefits growing out of 
the activity in domestic-stoker sales, 
while the advertising campaign in- 
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augurated with the formation of An- 
thracite Industries, Inc., three years 
ago, apparently began to be of real 
effect in checking the rate of loss to 
competitive sourees of energy. With 
the resumption of its 1938-39 season 
program, the organization added 
metropolitan Sunday newspapers to 
its list of media for advertisements 
emphasizing the seven points of 
heating satisfaetion found in anthra- 
cite, characterized as the “champion 
fuel.” 

While developments in the realm 
of coal theft were characterized by 
a recession in “bootlegging” activi- 
ties (“bootleggers,” incidentally, 
staged at least two strikes in protest 
against rates of payment offered by 
outlaw breaker operators), the hard- 
coal industry took up the problem 
of regulation by both internal and 
external agencies. On the industry’s 
part, an open-price-filing system was 
placed in operation on Jan. 31 to 
stabilize market quotations, and on 
April 22, Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison, management engineers, were 
retained to administer the system. 

Growing out of the work of the 
Anthracite Coal Industry Commis- 
sion, which started operations on 
March 4, 1938, initial steps looking 
to the regulation of the anthracite 
industry were taken by the State 
Legislature last year. These steps, 
however, were preceded by sugges- 
tions by the Governor that the 


Federal Government take over the 
ownership of the industry and threats 
of a Federal investigation to elimi- 
nate alleged monopolistic practices. 
Commission, on 


The Anthracite 





Fiq. I—Largely as a result of the busi- 
ness recession, bituminous coal ended 
1938 with a 22.6-per-cent loss. 





April 6, filed its final report, in which 
it recommended the establishment of 
a permanent State commission to 
regulate the industry by fixing 
prices; proposed the formation of a 
marketing corporation which even- 
tually would eliminate wholesalers 
and retailers; and suggested that the 
problem of “bootleggers’’ and unem- 
ployed miners be attacked by the 
formation of three additional cor- 
porations to take over and work 
“idle” coal properties and lands. 
Four measures to put into effect 
the above and other proposals were 
started through the Pennsylvania 
Legislature on Aug. 4. Briefly, these 
bills proposed the creation of a com- 
mission with a life of 50 years to 
regulate the industry and operate 
closed mines; empowered said com- 
mission to finance the plan through 
bonds or other obligations ‘not pay- 
able by the State as debts; gave it 
authority ot fix prices and produc- 
tion and marketing quotas for every 
mine, license producers and police 
the industry; and authorized the for- 
mation of cooperative marketing cor- 
porations of three or more producers 
for greater sales efficiency. Producer 
representatives opposed the measures 
in hearings on Oct. 11 and 18 on the 





Fig. 2—Anthracite output drops 13.1 
per cent in 1938, largely as a result of 
mild weather coupled with competition 
from other fuels and a decline in busi- 
ness and industrial activity. 





grounds of further tonnage losses, 
increased unemployment and greater 
burdens on the State. 

Bedeviled by internal dissension, 
threatened with a Senate investiga- 
tion and at odds with the Consumers’ 
Counsel over the question of the lat- 
ter’s claim to the right of examining 
confidential data filed by producers 
as a basis for fixing minimum prices, 
which right finally was granted in 
January, the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission at the start of 1938 
faced a growing list of complaints 
and injunction suits brought by pro- 
ducers and consumers against the 
price schedules promulgated late in 
1937 and early in 1938. By the 
middle of February, three courts 
had granted stays against sched- 
ules on the ground that public 
hearings should have been held 
before they were promulated. Con- 
sequently, the Commission decided 
on Feb. 23 to suspend all prices 
effective Feb. 26 and proceed to 
hearings and the enactment of 
new schedules and marketing rules 
and regulations. On March 30, the 
Commission ruled that the 1936 cost 
data filed by individual producers as 
a basis for determining minimum 
prices could be introduced in evi- 
dence at a Commission hearing or in 
court. 

The ruling on divulging cost data 
was to plague the Commission the 
rest of the year. Petitions by the 
Mallory Coal Co. and other produc- 
ing organizations that the rule be 
rescinded were dismissed by the 
Commission on June 1, whereupon 
the companies went to the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Washing- 
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ton on June 7. The court, however, 
refused a stay on _ jurisdictional 
grounds on Aug. 1. On Sept. 14, 
however, 22 companies in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wy- 
oming were granted a temporary 
injunction in view of the fact that 
the Commission had stated that the 
cost data would be opened for view 
at Denver Sept. 10 and later in 
Washington. On Dee. 5, the stay was 
revoked, and on Dee. 16, the Utah 
Fuel Co., et al, filed a petition for 
a writ of certiorari in the U. S. 
Supreme Court, asking review of the 
appellate court decision. The court 
granted the writ on Dee. 19 and set 
arguments for the week of Jan. 3, 
1939. 

In the meantime, the Commission 
proceeded with its determination of 
costs for use in setting the new price 
schedules, and on Sept. 14 issued the 
last of a series of orders to all pro- 
ducers to file proposed minimum 
prices and marketing rules and regu- 
lations. This was followed in Decem- 
ber by the first of a series of 
coordination hearings. On Oct. 5, 
the city of Atlanta filed suit in the 
Federal district court at Wash- 
ington contending that the Guffey- 
Vinson act was unconstitutional. 

Revocation of the price schedules 
early in the year gave renewed stim- 
ulus to the sales-ageney idea. South- 
ern high-volatile operators producing 
approximately 72 per cent of the 


Fig. 3—With no disturbances in the in- 
dustry and markets, bituminous stocks de- 
cline in 1938. 
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tonnage in that district voted to 
market through Appalachian Coals, 
Ine., the pioneer sales agency, while 
new recruits flocked to the Smokeless 
Coal Corporation and other agencies 
already in existence. Five new agen- 
cies were formed in 1938 and re- 
ceived the provisional approval of 
the Coal Commission, as follows: 
Fairmont Coals, Ine.; Kentucky Coal 
Agency, Inc.; Middle States Fuels, 
Ine.; Southern Illinois Coals, Ine.; 
and the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Corporation. Others were under con- 
sideration at the end of the year. 

In the struggle for the consumer’s 
fuel dollar, the bituminous industry 
last year took satisfaction in an in- 
tensified advertising and promotional 
program, in increased stoker sales 
and in other measures for holding 
their markets, including support of 
taxing or regulatory legislation, op- 
position to government competition, 
ete., which in some measure compen- 
sated for the continuing pressure of 
substitutes. On the basis of eleven 
months’ figures by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, consumption of gas oil, 
distillate fuels and residual fuel oils 
totaled 405,000,000 bbl. in 1938, a 
decrease of 8.4 per cent from the 
1937 record of 442,353,000 bbl. Of 
these totals, approximately two-thirds 
was absorbed for heating, railroad 
use, bunkering, and gas and electric- 
power production. 


Oil-Burner Sales Drop 


Shipments of oil burners to the 
United States, however, excluding 
large boiler-burner and _ furnace- 
burner units, registered another de- 
cline to 116,000 (estimated) in 1938, 
compared with 164,492 in 1937 and 
172,205 in 1936, according to Bureau 
of Census reports. On the other 
hand, factory sales of Classes 1, 2 
and 3 stokers (domestic, commercial, 
ete., up to capacities of 300 lb. per 
hour) again increased in 1938 to an 
estimated total of 102,000, compared 
with 98,521 in 1937. The 1938 total 
includes some 13,000 small residen- 
tial stokers burning anthracite, as 
compared with 9,074 units of this 
type sold in 1937. 

Consumption of oil, gasoline and 
diesel fuel for yard and road-train 
service by Class 1 railroads (Fig. 5) 
decreased about 9.1 per cent in 1938, 


.compared with a 14.6-per-cent de- 


cline in coal. Electric-utility oil con- 
sumption was off approximately 7.3 
per cent in 1938, while natural-gas 
consumption went up about 4 per 
cent. In contrast, coal use by utili- 
ties dropped 15.8 per cent. 

Total natural-gas consumption in 
1938, on the basis of sales reported 
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Fig. 4—Lake shipments drop in 1938. 


to the American Gas Association, 
declined approximately 8.4 per cent 
in 1938, although the number of cus- 
tomers rose 2 per cent. Domestic and 
house-heating sales were off 2.5 per 
cent; commercial sales were down 
3.1 per cent; and industrial sales, 
excluding public-utility consumption, 
were 14.7 per cent lower. In ordex 
of volume, industrial sales were 
nearly 50 per cent of the total in 
1938, with domestic and house-heating 
sales aggregating close to 30 per 
cent. Manufactured-gas_ sales, as 
compared to natural gas, increased 
2.5 per cent in 1938, with house heat- 
ing leading the list with a 10-per- 
cent rise. 

Government competition with coal 
was marked by some decrease in 
severity—at least from the stand- 
point of number of projects pro- 
posed, approved or under way—in 
spite of the fact that administration 
agencies were the winners in a num- 
ber of court tilts. One successful 
contender, with the Supreme Court 
yet to hand down a decision, was 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which continued to press its pro- 
gram of supplying hydro-power to 
municipalities in its territory. 

TVA had its difficulties in 1938, 
however, one of which grew out of 
an internal row among the directors, 
culminating in the removal of Dr. 
A. E. Morgan as chairman and the 
passage of a resolution to investigate 
the Authority offered by Senator 
Norris, the father of TVA, on Jan. 3. 
After adoption by both houses, the 
resolution was signed by the Presi- 
dent on April 4. The subsequent in- 
vestigation was marked by extensive 
recriminations. Meanwhile, TVA won 
a victory over eighteen power com- 
panies when the U. S. Court for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee held 
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on Jan. 21 that the authority had a 
legal right to compete with private 
companies, even though such competi- 
tion would result in their destruction. 
On May 18, the Supreme Court con- 
sented to review the case, in which 
the utilities contended that the TVA 
act was unconstitutional. Although 
arguments were received, no deci- 
sion had been handed down at the 
end of the year. 

The Government’s policy of loans 
and grants to municipalities for the 
construction of electric plants com- 
peting with private enterprises was 
upheld in two unanimous decisions 
by the Supreme Court on Jan. 3, 
1938. Such competition, even though 
destructive, is not illegal, the court 
maintained. With the handing down 
of the decisions PWA Administra- 
tor Ickes announced that they re- 
leased $109,700,000 to 61 projects 
held up by injunctions granted 
power companies in 23 States. 
Counter-measures employed by the 





bituminous industry in the war with 
substitutes included continuation of 
the national advertising campaign 
instituted in 1938 and the develop- 
ment of a new promotional program 
designed to show industry, labor and 
the public just how much they bene- 
fit through increased mine operation 
and consequent opportunities for 
the employment of miners and others 
engaged in the transportation and 
distribution of coal. Both these 
activities were carried on by the 
National Coal Association, with sup- 
plemental programs by individual 
producers, sales agencies, regional 
operator and trade associations, 
labor organizations, ete. An offshoot 
of the campaign was the formation 
of several district promotional or- 
ganizations in 1938, in addition to 
those already in existence. 





Fig. 5—How coal consumption fared in 
certain industries in 1938, as compared 
with competitive fuels. 





Extension of its advertising cam- 
paign in 1939 was announced as one 
of the major N.C.A. objectives last 
year. Educational advertising 
directed primarily to the nation’s 
architects and builders, “which has 
had such good results,” was sched- 
uled for continuance, and in addi- 
tion the association moved to broad- 
en the field and include additional 
periodicals intended to reach build- 
ing managers and rental agents, 
heating contractors and equipment 
dealers, and the nation’s retail fuel 
merchants. Advertising campaigns 
also were adopted by a number of 
sales agencies and associations not 
already in this field, of which one 
example was a newspaper campaign 
launched late in the year by the 
Pocahontas Operators’ Association 
stressing the origin and advantages 
of Pocahontas coal. 

The outstanding development in 
the battle against competition in 
1938, however, was the National Coal 
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Association’s campaign to bring out 
the part the coal industry plays in 
the national welfare. The genesis 
of this promotional effort was a 
modest program for the recovery of 
tonnage lost to fuel oil and hydro- 
electric power in New England, 
which got under way with press re- 
leases on March 30 and April 4 
stressing the fact that when manu- 
facturers replace coal with laborless 
substitutes they are pursuing a 
course calculated to impair consum- 
er purchasing power and thus re- 
duce the market for their own prod- 
ucts. 

Freight-rate hearings, it was point- 
ed out, had revealed that 1,117 manu- 
facturing and industrial plants in 
New England, representing an an- 
nual consumption of 6,262,820 tons, 
had switched to oil or hydro-power. 
Each ton lost, the association con- 
tended, resulted in the permanent 
displacement of one day’s work and 
wages for one man in the mines, on 
the railroads or engaged in other 
activities concerned with the produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution and 
delivery of coal. On the other hand, 
improvements in the efficient use of 
coal, it was pointed out, have made 
it even cheaper to use in spite of an 
inerease in per-ton cost since 1932 
due to higher wages and other in- 
creases in mining costs. 

With the New England campaign 
as a starter, the National Coal Asso- 
ciation opened up with its biggest 
guns on July 5 in a national pro- 
gram designed: first, to acquaint the 
industry itself and all other inter- 
ested persons with the facts of the 
competitive situation, and, second, to 
enlist their concerted support of 
measures designed to keep imported 
oil out of the country by a suffi- 
ciently high excise tax; stop the 
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Fig. 6—Small-stoker sales gain while 
oil-burner shipments to the United 
States again decline in 1938. 





“dumping” of natural gas on the 
industrial market at give-away 
prices; regulate rates charged by oil 
and gas pipe lines; and check fed- 
eral subsidies for hydro-electric proj- 
ects and loans and grants for the 
construction of pipe lines and power 
plants using substitute fuels. Losses 
to the coal industry from oil, natur- 
al-gas and hydro competition were 
52,000,000 tons greater in 1937 than 
in 1930, it was pointed out. At the 
same time, the contention that manu- 
facturers were hurting themselves by 
going to substitutes—the main point 
in the New England program—was 
reiterated and expanded. 

With the first phase of the cam- 
paign directed primarily toward ac- 
quainting every person in the in- 
dustry, the public in mining regions 
and all available persons in related 
transportation and distribution in- 
dustries with the facts and the reme- 
dies proposed, mainly through the 
use of posters, news releases and 
addresses on coal and coal problems 
for presentation at meetings of the 
public, the association embarked on 
the second phase of its campaign on 
Sept. 8 with the issuance of a fold- 
er entitled “Why.” Addressed to 
industry in general, the material in 
this folder was designed to present 
succinetly the reasons why those who 
would sell equipment, goods or ser- 
vices to the bituminous industry 
should be concerned with its prob- 
lems and the suggested remedies. At 
the same time it was made clear that 
the industry did not expect reciproc- 
ity as a special privilege but asked 
only support in the elimination of 
practices and legislation fostering 
unfair competition. 


The scope of the N.C.A. plan is 
evidenced by the fact that within 
three months posters, cartoons, leaf- 
lets, booklets, stickers and envelope 
stuffers to the number of 49 had 
been issued, the grand total of copies 
of this material reaching 5,815,500! 
Support by operators, employees, 
members of affiliated and interested 
industries and the public in mining 
districts reached a new high. Oper- 
ators and miners, in particular, did 
yeoman work in seeing that the facts 
were disseminated as widely as pos- 
sible, as did a number of existing and 
newly organized reciprocal-trade as- 
sociations. As an example, one of 
the most active of the established 
organizations—the [Illinois Recipro- 
cal Trade Association—launched on 
Aug. 2 an intensified campaign to 
make everyone in Illinois coal mind- 
ed and get them back of the N.C.A. 
program, one of the objectives be- 
ing to increase the effectiveness of 
the association by completing orga- 
nization in all parts of the State. 
New promotional and reciprocal or- 
ganizations formed in other parts of 
the country in 1938 included: the 
Alabama Coal Trade Extension As- 
sociation (producers, miners and 
railroad unions), Eastern Utah As- 
sociated Industries, and the coal 
committee of the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce. Public re- 
ception of the campaign was evi- 
denced by such incidents as the 
boost for coal given by D. E. Mat- 
thews, general manager of Lewis, 
Hubbard & Co., wholesale grocers of 
Charleston, W. Va., at a Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce Forum lunch- 
eon on Noy. 29, attended by several 
hundred businessmen. 

Soft coal’s long fight for freight 
relief, however, received another set- 
back in 1938 when the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, on Nov. 30, 
ruled in Ex Parte 115 that the sur- 
charges on bituminous coal granted 
in 1937 and scheduled to expire on 
Dec. 31 of last year could be ex- 
tended indefinitely, thus virtually 
making them a permanent part of 
the freight structure. 

With no contracts up for renewal, 
labor relations in both the anthracite 
and bituminous industries were for 
the most part on the even keel usu- 
ally characterizing operations under 
established agreements. The excep- 
tions were mostly in the soft-coal in- 





dustry and grew largely out of fights 
between the United Mine Workers 
and the Progressive Miners of Amer- 
ica for jurisdiction at certain opera- 
tions, in which fights the National 
Labor Relations Board usually was 
drawn in. One exception to this 
jurisdictional pattern was the trial 
of 39 persons and 16 coal companies 
under the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act on charges of conspiracy to 
thwart unionization in southeastern 
Kentucky and Harlan County par- 
ticularly. With a jury disagreement, 
the first trial came to an end on 


ANTHRACITE MINES 
+ Make Modest Technical Gains 


cial reconstruction eventually 

will lead to further technical de- 
velopment, but during 1938 it failed 
to exhibit any such tendency. 

As a result, mechanization of load- 
ing made little progress in the past 
year. Its principal advances are 
being made in thin and flat coal. 
One company, which had a seam that 
was thin and pitched 45 deg. and 
covered only a small area, realized 
that it would not pay to sink a 
slope with all its costs of operation; 
so a chute was driven down the dip 
and a scraper conveyer was installed 
on it to bring the coal up to the 
gangway. Other conveyors will be 
provided to bring the coal to the 
scraper conveyor. Such installations 
may be found in several places, for 
the hardness of the rock in the an- 
thracite region and the need of space 
for timber to support roadways 
makes cost of construction heavy. 

In another case, a belt conveyor 
1,500 ft long was installed for the 
removal of a thin seam. Chain con- 
veyors and shaking conveyors deliver 
the coal from the breasts to the 
belt. However, as it was necessary 
to get supplies to the miners, bot- 
tom was blown in the beltway to 
afford the necessary height. 

At the mines of the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Coal Co., where carbon-steel 
plates on steep pitches were exposed 
to such corrosive water that they 
rotted in about three weeks, experi- 
ments are being made with acid- 
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resisting stainless steel. The system 
used in mining the Mammoth bed on 
the Fifth Level of Lansford mine 
by chutes in the rock and in the 
Skidmore bed, which underlies the 
Mammoth (Coal Age, August, 1938, 
p. 25), has been modified by the 
addition of an experimental section 
in which the same retreating prin- 
ciple of operation is followed, but in 
which the slants are broken by chutes 
driven straight up the pitch, fol- 
lowed by slants to the taps through 
which the coal is reached. As the 
Skidmore has become thicker, this 
bed is being used instead of the rock 
under the Mammoth for the develop- 
ment of the sublevels. 

Fortunately, anthracite dust will 
not explode, hence where there is no 
methane, adobe shots or shots with- 
out even a clay or similar covering 
ean be safely fired. Such shots are 
quite commonly used wherever over- 
hanging brows that are difficult to 
shoot threaten the miner or where 
big chunks of coal block the battery 
chute. Though safety does not de- 
mand a coat for the explosive, it 
gives better results if one is pro- 
vided, however light it may be. The 
explosive strikes a heavier blow and 
the quantity of flame is reduced. 

The Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. 
has been using blasting bombs which, 
at first, were made of hemispherical 
rubber containers of about 24-in. 
diameter in which the charge of ex- 
plosive gelatin was placed. The 
bombs could be attached to the end 





Aug. 1 at London, Ky., and a see- 
ond trial was ordered on Oct. 1. By 
the end of the year, however, most 
of the companies in the district had 
signed up with the United Mine 
Workers. The year 1938 also was 
marked by an attempt by the Pro- 
gressives to set up organizations in 
other districts in addition to their 
home district of Illinois. Gains, 
however, were not noteworthy in 
spite of the fact that the Progres- 
sive organization was granted a 
charter by the American Federation 
of Labor on April 21. 


of a long stick and thus affixed to 
rock or coal, even if these surfaces 
were vertical or sloping heavily, and 
the lips of the hemisphere, being 
smeared with a rubber compound or 
sticky clay, would hold the bomb in 
position until fired. To obtain the 
desired assurance that the explosive 
actually was in contact with the coal 
in the battery chute, men did not 
have to risk entering the battery to 
wedge the explosive between two 
chunks, so the placing of the new de- 
vice was inherently safer than the 
positioning of an ordinary stick of 
dynamite. Today the bomb or cap 
is made of paper, which is less ex- 
pensive but serves the purpose well. 
The adhesive which holds in place 
the hemisphere, like a sea anemone 
on a rock, is a sticky mud. 

Roof support for gangways is be- 
coming a more and more perplexing 
problem with companies turning to 
rock tunnels for its solution, but the 
Hudson Coal Co. has had success 
with steel semicircular arches with 
vertical legs set solidly on rock with 
no stilts to take up rock movement, 
which, while much more permanent 
than wood, possibly will not be 
found suceessful when roof pressures 
heavier than those at present are ex- 
perienced. Not even for permanent 
timbers do many of the companies 
favor treated timber because too 
often it is broken by pressure long 
before casual observation shows that 
it has been weakened by bacterial 
decay. Before long many anthracite 
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companies may be compelled to drive 
their main roads in rock or to use 
steel timbers with members which 
without breaking or binding will 
yield under excessive pressure, per- 
mitting rock or coal to carry the 
burden while keeping most of the 
gangway cross-section unimpaired. 

As a contrast to some of the other 
operating features, preparation made 
a definite step forward in 1938. The 
total gross addition to feed capacity 
per hour in 1937 was 2,021 tons; in 
1938, it was 3,753 tons. To such fig- 
ures a degree of chance must always 
inhere, and the past year is credited 
with 1,400 tons of feed capacity per 
hour installed at a single large plant 
—the Huber breaker of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co. Even when the 1,400 
tons is deducted, however, the figure 
for 1938 stands at 2,353 tons, which 
exceeds the tonnage of the previous 
year. 

Some of the increases were instal- 
lations or additions to the equipment 
of recently formed companies, of 
which there are many, but the same 
condition applies to 1937. Some 
additions merely rounded out provi- 
sions which in preliminary construc- 
tion were omitted, though many may 
have been planned but not executed. 

Despite the new construction, the 
net gain in preparation facilities will 
be small, being mostly replacements 
of old equipment or of installations 
which are less efficient, less accurate 
and more wasteful of energy and 
labor. 


Huber Streamlined Breaker 


Most striking of any of the new 
units is the Huber breaker, at the 
mine hitherto known as the Maxwell 
colliery, which breaker with its ma- 
jestie modernistic lines is depicted in 
an accompanying illustration. It is 
equipped throughout with Menzies 
cone separators, of which there are 
fourteen, treating sizes from stove 
to No. 2 barley and manufactured in 
the Glen Alden Coal Co.’s own shops 
under an arrangement with the 
patentees. The Huber breaker will 
treat the coal not only of the newly 
named Huber colliery but of the But- 
tonwood operation. 

Among the tendencies is a disposi- 
tion to return to the practice of 
cleaning each size, or a narrow 
range of sizes, separately, as in the 
earlier days of cleaning. Some are 
making a middling product from 
the prepared sizes which is ground 
down to steam fuel. Demand is grow- 
ing for the finer coal, particularly 
No. 4 and even No. 5 buckwheat, 
for use as pulverized fuel. Renewed 
efforts are being made to clean these 
sizes more thoroughly. To recover 
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them at suitable cost, a vibrating 
screen has been introduced with a 
large capacity for dewatering and 
sizing. This fine coal ultimately may 
have to be marketed, for objection 
may be raised to its disposal either 
in the streams or near them, or in 
dry dumps which the wind may 
erode and disperse. Hence, interest 
in the problem is an evidence of fore- 
handedness. 

During the year E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. released information 
relative to its new system of clean- 
ing, which was sucessfully demon- 
strated in commercial operation at a 
plant adjacent to the Weston breaker 
of the Weston Coal Co., at Shen- 
andoah. This system uses liquids 
which are naturally heavy and not 
made so by the suspension of solids. 
These are heavier than calcium- 
chloride solutions. Hydrocarbons 
combined with the halogens, bromine 
or chlorine, to form tetrabromethane, 
pentachlorethane or trichlorethylene 
are used as sustaining or “parting” 
liquids. Unlike the liquids formerly 
used for the purpose, they are ill- 
disposed to mix with water (Coal 
Age, May, 1938, p. 74). 

A du Pont classifier of an entirely 
different type from the equipment 
at Shenandoah is under test at the 
mines of the Lehigh Navigation Coal 
Co., cleaning No. 4 and No. 5 buck- 
wheat. 

With the wide variation in the 
quality of coal in the several parts 
of any one coal bed or in the many 
coal seams of the Carboniferous- 
Permian series, it is beginning to be 
recognized that without mixing bins 
or some similar device it is often im- 
possible to prepare coal of uniform 
quality for the market. Two samples 
taken from different parts of the 
same railroad car load may vary 300 


deg. F. in temperature of ash fusion. 

The usual aim in cleaning is to re- 
tain all coal under a certain limiting 
specific gravity and reject the rest. 
It may happen that for a short time 
all or nearly all the coal after wash- 
ing will be just under the limiting 
density chosen, and so all of it 
equally at the maximum permitted 
ash content which is satisfactory to 
the consumer only if it is tempered 
by lower ash coal. Such fuel will 
burn slowly; its lighted masses may 
choke and die in their own ashes and 
give insufficient heat. 

W. E. Foulke, director, minerals 
separation division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., suggested at a meet- 
ing of the Anthracite Section of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Oct. 15, of 
last year, that coal should be washed 
at two gravities, so as to produce 
a low-ash and a high-ash, but accept- 
able, coal and then that the two 
should be mixed methodically so as 
to produce a medium-ash fuel, not 
all low-ash nor all high-ash. This 
point of view received favorable 
comment at the meeting. 

With use of central breakers 
throughout the anthracite field came 
the need to size roughly and even 
clean roughly the coal at the point 
of origin before further transporta- 
tion. Some of these auxiliary 
breakers are of more than ordinary 
size. At a Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. operation, the coal 
is brought about a mile to the dump, 
where it is passed over a screen with 
41.. 41- and 34-in. perforations and 
what does not pass through the 4}- 
in. screen goes over a picking table, 
where coal and bone are removed by 
hand and dropped down a chute. 

The coal passing through the main 
screen is rescreened below with 





New Anthracite Preparation Facilities in 1938* 


Capacity, 

Net Tons ; 

of Feed Preparation 

Coal Company Plant Location per Hour Equipment 

OU OOM 5 6/6: 5.bo 0 95.55 000 04. 0 we oie Alden Station, Pa...... 250 Chance! 
Anthracite Coal Co. of Pittston.......... Pittston, Pa. (8)......... 980 Menzies # 
Si Pe So en Branchdale, Pa......... 30 Wilmot * 
Cranberry Improvement Co............. Haamiee, Fa. 4)......5 secec Deister Conc.5 
po eee Se | oe Carbondale, Pa........ 250 Chance! 
Ge BCE iin ck cc ckcccccesnes Aatioae, Fa. CE). 60005. 1,400 Menzies * 
Jermyn-Green Coal Co..............655 gS coe ee Deister Conc.’ 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co............. Lansford, aie dia oa 16 4 Deister Conc.® 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.........0.e-eceee Hasleton, Pa.......-..- 30 Wilmot * 
Manbeck Coal & Ice Co...........--4++ pS fo oe 124 Deister Conc.’ 
TID oi 7 siojvives0cceseuscssevics ye eae 110 Menzies * 
PTEMIITONRS conc ccccdeccatsecanss Trovereen, Pa.....6.00. 150 a en 4 6 
Supreme Anthracite Coal Mining Co..... POGMUING, PAs s66s 60 co's { yi M pone 2 
Susquehanna Collieries Co.............. Mt. Carmel, Pa........ 50 Wilmot *: 7 
EI ons aiak nance ae eke aa Pittston, Pa. (2)........ 190 Menzies ? 
I io ies cirensnasardes ORGIES, PE. is cc ckccccss 30 Wilmot * 


* Also includes rebuilt plants and major installations of preparation equipment in existing structures. 
Where information as to the number of units installed, if more than one, is available, the number 


appears in parentheses after the plant address. 


1Chance sand-flotation coal-washing equipment. * Menzies cone-separator coal-washing equip- 
ment manufactured by the Finch Mfg. Co., except for the Glen Alden Coal Co. units, fabricated in 


its own shops. *Hydrotator coal-cleanin: 


equipment and auxiliaries. 


4Washed-coal capacity. 


5 Deister-Overstrom ‘* Diagonal-Deck’’ coal-washing tables. ‘Including Wilmot jig equipment. 
7 Including Hydrotator classifier; capacity is given in terms of washed coal. 
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Fig. 1—Huber breaker, Glen Alden's impressive structure to clean 1,400 tons 
each hour of the day. 


shaker sereens that separate 1}-in. 
and 3-in. from smaller coal. Plus 
41-in. coal goes to a MeLanahan & 
Stone No. 2 ecrusher—a single-roll 
unit crushing against a plate—which 
reduces it to stove and_ smaller. 
Springs are provided that afford 
accommodation should hard pyrite 
or tramp iron be encountered. The 
crusher can be adjusted while run- 
ning so that it will crush to other 
sizes should the coal received run 
small. It is driven by a motor so 
balanced as to increase belt adhesion 
should the crushing duty require it. 

The 4}x3i-in. coal goes to a No. 
4 crusher and this reduces it to stove, 
chestnut and smaller. A No. 6 
crusher reduces the 1}x}-in. to pea 
coal and smaller. The product of the 
No. 4 and No. 2 crushers, both stand- 
ard double-roll units, goes to No. 6 
crusher. These crushers can be ad- 
justed as to size of coal produced but 
not while running. The coal thus 
roughly cleaned and sized runs to 
a bin and is taken by belt to the 
main belt of the St. Nicholas breaker. 

Handling of refuse is a major 
problem in the anthracite region. 
At the new Huber breaker of the 
Glen Alden Coal Co., an aerial tram- 
way will dispose of breaker slate; 
perhaps this will be the first to be 
used in the anthracite region to 
handle such refuse, though aerial 
disposal of ash from boiler plants 
has been provided in the Southern 
Anthracite Field. 

In the Panther Creek Valley, loco- 
motives have been used to haul 30- 
cu.yd. cars of refuse to the dumping 
grounds between the several eol- 
lieries, and all went well so long as 
there was room for more refuse. The 
locomotives could not haul the ears 
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up a gradient exceeding 34 per cent. 
After all advantage had been taken 
of the possibilities of using such 
gradients, 9-cu.yd. Linn tractors 
were introduced for this service at 
Greenwood colliery. As these proved 
to give satisfactory service, two 12- 
cu.yd. tractors of the same construc- 
tion were provided, each holding 14 
cu.yd. when piled, or 22 tons per 
truck. These units travel readily up 
the 10-per-cent gradient they have 
constructed by dumping and thus are 
able to dump rock over the points 
reached by the former 34-per-cent 
gradients. The maximum depth of 
fill will be whatever will be attained 
by extending the present dump at 
an 8-per-cent gradient. By the use 
of the tractors, dumping area is 
economized and the heavy cost of 
blocking up and maintaining the 
track is avoided. 

On the way from the breaker to 
the maximum depth of dump, plenvy 
of width is provided for a perma- 
nent road, but care was taken not t« 
fill the available space completely in 
vase either of the tractors should 
have to be laid off for repair, in 
which ease by dumping along the 
side of the road the one tractor could 
shorten its haul and thus handle 
twice as much material. The trucks 
have diesel engines and end dumps; 
the rear end is caried on a caterpil- 
lar. Sometimes the softening of the 
slate makes the road somewhat weak, 
and ashes have been placed for dis- 
tribution if needed. Some of the rock 
is an excellent road metal that noth- 
ing will feaze. 

The conical pile with a track up 
one side is somewhat typical of the 
Northern Anthracite Region; and on 
such a pile the Hudson Coal Co. has 





been using recently a movable track 
which is slidden over the main track 
of the dump and secured so that cars 
to be dumped can be drawn one by 
one upon this sliding track and 
dumped so as to provide width, ex 
tension and stability for the main 
track. Timber anchors thrown over 
the top of the dump and covered 
with refuse are roped to the ties. The 
cars are automatically dumped by 
the compressed air from a cylinder 
that charges itself automatically at 
the foot of the incline (Coal Age, 
September, 1938, p. 47). 

Water problems continue to per- 
plex the coal companies, especially 
in the Northern region, where the 
coal dips reach at Wilkes-Barre a 
depression of 1,150 ft. below sea 
level. The quantity of water stored 
underground is about 6} billion gal., 
almost as much as came in during the 
flood of 1937, when 10 billion gal. 
entered the Kehoe Berge and later 
the Pittston properties. Maps are 
being made on a seale of 400 ft. to 
the inch, and it appears that several 
pillars hitherto believed to be solid 
are punctured in places. The waters 
are gradually so completely filling 
some abandoned mines that they are 
about to overflow into working 
mines, which hereafter may have to 


handle all the water from both 
sources unless the Federal or State 
Government, to keep miners em- 


ployed, undertake the job. 
Match Power to Demand 


In some mines transmission facil- 
ities designed originally to supply 
power only to the haulage system are 
proving entirely inadequate now that 
coal cutters, shaking chutes and 
loading conveyors have to be driven. 
Hence larger feeders, heavier trol- 
ley wire and line equipment have 
been installed. Automatic reclosing 
circuit breakers are on the increase, 
especially for direct-current trans- 
mission in large mines _ having 
several levels. Because of their ap- 
plication, the voltage is kept more 
closely to normal and power de- 
mands are improved. 

In stripping of coal and for the 
loading of coal stored on the surface, 
the advent of the new type of 
serapers, which not only scrape but 
lift, transport, dump and level the 
material handled, has displaced a 
number of draglines, and yet has so 
prepared the ground for the latter 
working on material and under oper- 
ating conditions suited to their char- 
acteristics that further dragline 
activity may be expected. The an- 
thracite region is so covered with 
glacial drift, which must be removed 
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before the coal can be mined or even 
found, that it is well fitted to the 
operation of these scrapers. However, 
as they use rubber tires, which are 
cut readily by hard rock, especially 
under the heavy loads which the 
scrapers can carry, they are not used 
for the removal of anything but sur- 
face material. The scraper has a 
much greater radius of action than 
the dragline, but it cannot send the 
scraping element beyond the power 
unit as the dragline can, nor work 
below the level on which the power 
unit stands. 

Serapers serve also to provide 
space on which the dragline later 
can place spoil. Often by the time 
the covering has been rethoved by 
a dragline, the machine has sur- 
rounded itself with artificial hillocks 
which, unless reduced by bulldozers, 
greatly restrict any further activity. 
The transporting scrapers described 
do the combined preliminary work of 
a dragline and bulldozer or trucks 
and leave the coal seam bare for 
dragline exploitation. 

In exemplification of this, at 
Ralph W. Cohoe’s Westwood col- 
liery, near Tremont, Pa., a LeTour- 
neau 13-cu.yd. Carryall pulled by a 
Beckwith RD8 caterpillar tractor is 
taking 30 to 35 ft. of glacial drift 
off the outcropping of the Mammoth 
coal, which here dips toward the 
north with an inclination of 65 to 75 
deg. According to Rodney Artz, 
manager of the stripping, it takes off 
the cover at a cost one-third as much 
as if the 2-cu.yd. dragline were used 
and it puts the spoil so far away that 
future operations will not be re- 
stricted. 


Loads, Totes, Dumps, Levels 


On the tractor is a hoist connected 
by a coupling with the driving mech- 
anism. This, through a rope, hoists 
or lowers a wide blade on the Carry- 
all, which during the loading opera- 
tion slices material off the floor of 
the cut and forces it irto the wagon 
bed. The hoist also lowers a gate in 
front of the wagon so as to force the 
excavated material, and with it the 
back plate of the wagon (which has 
been slidden forward), to move back- 
ward until a full load is obtained. 
In discharging the wagon, the gate 
is lifted by the hoist to let the mate- 
rial out, and the back plate is moved 
forward like a big piston to sweep 
the wagon clear of material. The 
unit smooths dumped material be- 
hind it, leaving an even and solid 
terrain. 

For the removal of the coal and 
of the rock which falls in the course 
of its exeavation, a 2-cu.yd. Osgood 
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dragline with 65-ft. boom is used. 
The intervals between the three or 
four splits of the seam break down 
readily, and this rock is lifted out 
of the pit by the dragline. Thus, the 
hole becomes large enough to permit 
the dragline to reach the coal at low 
levels. In November of last year, the 
seraper of the unit was working 93 
ft. below the footing of the dragline 
and, as the unit was standing on 
the edge of the outcrop and the gla- 
cial drift was 55 ft. thick at that 
point, the total depth was 150 ft. 
In some places near by, the drift is 
65 ft. thick. 

Greater recovery depths could be 
attained by use of a clamshell bucket, 
which would not turn over as dis- 
concertingly as a scraper; hence, the 
coal will be shot and a 24-eu.yd. 
clamshell bucket used to lift it out 
of the hole. This‘is believed to be an 
innovation in stripping. At another 
location the Carryall was used to 
remove 5 ft. of glacial drift, all that 
was left uneroded at that point, and 
a 2-cu.yd. Osgood dragline was 
about to dig away the outcropping 
coal. 

Many Carryalls have been used for 
anthracite stripping, among others 
by the Correale Construction Co., at 
Hazleton, Pa. Frank A. Hill, of 
Orwigsburg, Pa., has two Beckwith 
D8 tractors and two LeTourneau 
scrapers working at a stripping; the 
Kingston Contracting Co., of Lu- 
zerne, Pa., has one such combined 
unit working partly on stripping and 
partly on the removal of a colliery- 
rock refuse-bank and the Dick Con- 
struction Co. of Hazleton, Pa., has 
a 75 tractor and LeTourneau scraper 
working by turns on stripping work 
and silt-bank removal. 

On culm-bank recovery projects 
the Ashland Machinery Repair Co., 
of Ashland, Pa., has a D8 tractor 


and a Carryall, and D. A. Kessler, 
of Mount Carmel, Pa., a similar out- 
fit and also a 75 tractor with a La- 
Plant-Choate C7 scraper. The 
Kessler Carryall is a U-12 eu.yd. 
averaging nine pay yards per load 
and twelve loads per hour over a 
500-ft. one-way haul. A million yards 
is to be moved. The LaPlant-Choate 
unit is operated by hydraulic means 
and has only two wheels, of balloon- 
tired construction. Roughly speak- 
ing, it is shaped like a bowl which, 
by the action of a hydraulic piston 
at the bowl top, is opened at the 
bottom like a clamshell. The lip of 
the clamshell, which faces forward 
and digs the material, has an edge 
with short integral teeth to make it 
cut into the material more readily. 
These scrapers dump to the rear and 
thus can be made to discharge after 
the equipment has been backed to 
the edge of a fill. A D7 tractor and 
8-cu.yd. Carryall are being used by 
Gene Gasparine, of Jessup, Pa., on 
culm-bank reclamation. 

From the little bulldozer of earlier 
years has sprung a fearful progency 
of giants ready for almost any kind 
of service around strippings, and 
anthracite strip pits and culm banks 
are taking full advantages of these 
developments. One of the many 
new anthracite combinations, a Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.’s diesel D4 tractor 
with a LaPlant-Choate bulldozer 
scraped up for Volpe & Daly what 
remained of a rib of anthracite in a 
40-ft. cut where the dragline failed 
to scrape the coal. This machine uses 
1 to 14 gal. of oil per hour. 

During the year the Glen Alden 
Coal Co. completed the hoisting pro- 
visions at the main Askam shaft, 
which lies between Truesdale and 
Loomis collieries. This shaft and 
its headframe are absolutely fire- 
proof except for shaft guides. 


Fig. 2—Tractor and lifting scraper removing culm at Centralia collieries. 

















BITUMINOUS MINES 


+ Drive for Efficiency on Many Fronts 


OORDINATION of men and 
( machines is still the key to 

successful operation. This is 
a job of management. Since coal 
mining is fundamentally a_trans- 
portation process, the job here is 
one of coordination to insure the 
maximum of uninterrupted flow of 
material from face to tipple. This 
means constant study of man power, 
methods, equipment and materials. 
With competition tougher day by 
day, the demands upon managerial 
ability in this field are steadily grow- 
ing. And, as the record of progress 
for 1938 shows, the search for means 
to improve coordination and so lower 
production costs has turned the spot- 
light on every phase of the operat- 
ing and supply cycles. 


When Bits Dull Quickly 


Hardly any feature can upset the 
orderly operation of the loading 
sequence more fatally than a failure 
of the cutting machine to fit in with 
the cycle or to be available when 
needed at the face to cut its kerf. 
The main weakness which prevents 
cutters from complying with a sched- 
ule is the dulling of bits and the 
frequency of the need for their re- 
setting. When the coal is hard and 
contains pyrite or spars, the “one- 
time bit,” that is used to cut only a 
single face and then is thrown away, 
has preference at many mines; those 
of the Peabody Coal Co., for exam- 
ple, and some of the Utah mines 
have disearded the 14x1-in. bit steel 
that had to be resharpened repeat- 
edly by mine blacksmith or pick 
sharpener. Some, however, who are 
using such bits prefer to sharpen 
them a few times before discarding 
them. 

Because of hard material in the 
bottom of its coal, the Buckskin Coal 
Corporation, Buckskin, Ind., is using 
Cincinnati “Duplex” chains and bits, 
the bit points being made by cutting 
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obliquely across a straight piece of 
bit stock. This change raised the out- 
put per pick point from 4 to 14 tons. 
At Crownhill No. 6, Clinton Coal 
Co., Clinton, Ind., where the clay is 
eut under the coal, Prox “Tool Steel” 
and Bowdil chains and bits are used, 
increasing output per pick point 
from 13 to 3 tons. 

At one of the mines of the Mce- 
Alester Fuel Co., in Oklahoma, Uni- 
versal Goodman shortwall machines 
are cutting straight across 60-ft. 
faces in rooms driven straight up a 
28-deg. pitch and appear likely to 
work satisfactorily and economically 
under the difficult conditions. At the 
mines of the Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co., at Roslyn, Wash., six 
shearing machines have been put in 
operation. Four shortwall machines 
were added last year at the Micco 
mine of the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Corporation as part of a pro- 
gram for developing the mine for 
conveyor mining. 

Interest has been aroused in the 
use of a hydraulic snubber which 
has been breaking down coal at the 
Buckhorn mine of the Consolidated 
Coal Co., Herrin, Ill., for a period 
of nine months. It has a rubber tube 
incased in a woven sheath which is 
placed in the borehole. In one min- 
ute a 74-hp. pump puts a pressure 
of 2,500 lb. per square inch on the 
water, expanding the rubber tube 
through a flexible pressure hose and 
forcing down the coal by which the 
tube is imprisoned. In the same 
mine, where Airdox is being used, 
the air is piped into the rooms in- 
stead of being generated, as is cus- 
tomary, by a compressor at the face. 

Coal to be mechanically loaded at 
Naomi mine of the Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., in Pennsylvania, is being 
foreed down by Cardox. The Me- 
Alester Fuel Co. expects to use the 
same expansion medium in the fu- 
ture, and at the Dines mine, Rock 
Springs, Wyo., where the Colony 





Coal Co. is mining a friable coal, 
Cardox has been introduced to pre- 
vent degradation. Heavy steel shells 
with black blasting powder are be- 
ing used by the Norton Coal Corpora- 
tion, Nortonville, Ky., to protect the 
coal against undue shattering. 

To increase tonnage, the Talley- 
dale plant of the Snow Hill Coal 
Corporation arranges to store the 
coal from an upper seam in a 1,500- 
ton bin lying between the two seams. 
Coal originating in the upper seam 
is hauled only during the night. The 
New Hope mine of the Linton-Sum- 
mit Coal Co., Linton, Ind., has a 
similar problem but it connects its 
two seams with a 1,950-ft. rock tun- 
nel on a 5-per-cent gradient down 
which the coal in ears is lowered by 
a locomotive. The upper seam is 
worked only by night and the lower 
seam only during the day. 


Railroading Below Ground 


In many mines an effort is being 
made to decrease gradients by blow- 
ing down the roof and lifting the 
bottom so as to make one good road, 
even where room headings must be 
allowed to remain nearly as irregu- 
lar in profile as the mine floor orig- 
inally was laid down. Thus at 
Bergoo (W. Va.) mines Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 of the Pardee & Curtin Lum- 
ber Co., much grading was done to 
reduce abrupt changes of gradient 
that derail cars, injure men and de- 
stroy track. So also the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. has been improving 
its main-line haulage roads, recog- 
nizing the long period they will have 
to be operated. The Allegheny River 
Mining Co. likewise has been im- 
proving its main-line tracks. Partic- 
ularly in slopes are even gradients 
desirable. At the Praco mine of the 
Alabama By-Products Corporation, 
a dip was taken out of a slope to 
make a safer and more efficient haul- 
age. 
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At Bergoo also, heavier steel and 
treated ties have been installed on 
main tracks. Two miles of heavy 
track on treated ties has been laid 
for inside main haulage by the 
American Rolling Mill Co. At the 
Mieco mine of the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Corporation, 6,000 ft. 
of 60-lb. rail has been laid as per- 
manent haulage track, because the 
improvement was recognized as a 
definite necessity in the plan to 
mechanize loading at that mine. 

Specifications in car construction 
took a violent jump ahead in 1938 
when the Isabella mine of the Weir- 
ton Coal Co., in Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced 182 ten-ton capacity eight- 
wheel steel cars (up to that time the 
largest below ground in any United 
States coal mine) (Coal Age, July, 
1938, p. 61). Average pay load is 
9.2 tons, though sometimes the weight 
carried exceeds 10 tons. The cars 
will carry 12 tons of slate safely. As 
they are 15 ft. 104 in. long and have 
four spring-mounted flexible trucks 
and spring-and-friction-type draft 
and buffing gear, they ride smoothly. 
Yet, being of “axleless” type, they 
will turn in 25 ft. 


15-Ton Bottom-Dump Cars 


Before the public could get its 
breath, along came the 15-ton San- 
ford-Day bottom-dump cars at the 
Buckhorn mine of the Consolidated 
Coal Co., Herrin, IIll., which hold 10 
tons water level and 15 tons with 
10-in. side boards, 21 ft. long, 7 ft. 
wide and 54 in. high. These, however, 
are shuttle cars, traveling only be- 
tween slope belt and mother belts 
and do not go to the face. 

Car construction made a definite 
step forward with the application of 
Bendix hydraulic brakes to 125 Beth- 
lehem Steel swivel-coupled cars for 
use at Bergoo. These are said not 
only to control the ears with cer- 
tainty but also to save 260 Ib. in 
weight. 

Extra-strong 4-ton cars have been 
designed and 100 installed at the 
mines of the Shannopin Coal Co. (a 
Vesta Coal Co. subsidiary). They 
are of composite construction, of 
rotary-dump type, with spring 
bumpers, hand brakes and hand 
couplings and J & L copper-bearing 
steel throughout to resist corrosion. 
Because of their strength they can 
be handled safely in trains contain- 
ing 120 to 130 ears. At the Bradford 
mine of the Alabama By-Products 
Corporation, Dixiana, Ala., where 
the coal is about 26 in. thick, 50 ad- 
ditional modern steel cars of in- 
creased capacity have been installed 
to replace old wood cars of smaller 
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capacity, making a total of 150 steel 
ears already in service. This substi- 
tution will continue as the old wood 
cars wear out. Taking a leaf out of 
railroad practice, car weights have 
been reduced in some instances 25 
per cent by use of improved floor 


_ plates, wheel hoods, sides and end 


plates, lightening the burden that the 
locomotives must drag around the 
mine. 

Growing needs at Vesta mines 
Nos. 4 and 5 have made necessary 
the installation of eight 8-ton gath- 
ering locomotives. Other companies 
noted as adding to their electric haul- 
age equipment include Clover Splint 
Coal Co., Closplint, Ky., and Dale 
Coal Co., Ravensdale, Wash. Larger 
and faster locomotives have been in- 
stalled by the Colorado & Utah Coal 
Co. at its Mount Harris (Colo.) 
mine. Perhaps the most notable de- 
velopments in haulage during the 
year were the gathering and swing 
locomotives at Isabella and the use 
of tandem locomotives at Omar No. 
5 of West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Corporation (see p. 65). 

With a new device, “the Davies 
safelectric” trolley-pole control, trol- 
ley poles are held down automati- 
cally when the trolley leaves the wire 


After an unstaged explosion. 





so that poles are not broken, wires 
torn down or men injured. Mine 
managers are beginning to realize 
that, unless headwork is used, the 
most destructive road to mine loco- 
motives may be one with an even 
gradient. If the locomotive is pro- 
vided with all the cars it can pull, it 
will heat on a long even run, whereas, 
with a broken inclination, the num- 
ber of cars would have to be cut 
down or the locomotive would fail to 
drag them up the heavy gradients, 
and the locomotive would then use 
no more power on the adverse parts 
of the road and have time to cool 
off on the lighter or favoring inclina- 
tions. 

For the men to enter and leave the 
working at Kings Station mine of 
the Princeton Mining Co., Princeton, 
Ind., a standard hoist in the 460-ft. 
escape shaft has been fitted with 
self-service features, so that the men 
can operate the hoist as on a self- 
service elevator (Coal Age, Septem- 
ber, 1938, p. 51). At No. 3 mine of 
the Northwestern Improvement Co., 
Roslyn, Wash., a 300-hp. double- 
drum hoist has been installed to 
handle all coal in the synclinal basin 
and a single-drum inside hoist of 
equal power has been located at the 


But for the Jones barriers and the explosion 


occurring at night the papers might have had a front-page story. 
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Rock dust, heavy track and steel crossbars notched into ribs eliminate explosions, 
lessen darkness hazards, reduce haulage casualties and decrease frequency of 
accidents from heading roof falls. 


mine of the Dale Coal Co., Ravens- 
dale, Wash. 

The drive against excessive venti- 
lation costs and outmoded installa- 
tions which started a few years ago 
continued throughout 1938. Every- 
where efforts are being made to cut 
and decisions are wiser now 
than in earlier years. Either new 
fans are being fitted to old mines or 
old mines to old, or even to new, 
fans, for some companies, realizing 
that the mine is partly at fault, re- 
vamp it when putting in a new fan 
or put the fan at a new point which 
shortens air travel. 

At the mines of the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., aireourses have been 
cleaned with mechanical loaders, and 
at the old and extensive No. 5 mine 
of the Vesta Coal Co. a Jeffrey Aero- 
dyne—a No. 8 fan of 128-in. diam- 
eter—has been installed to provide 
50 per cent of the ventilation re- 
quired by the mine, but it will take 
a larger and larger percentage of the 
load, gradually reaching eventually 
75 per cent as development advances 
and additional duty is apportioned 
to the new fan. The fan has a eapac- 
ity of 350,000 ¢.f.m. but it will de- 
liver 220,000 ¢.f.m. of air at an effi- 
ciency of 80 per cent with a venti- 
lating pressure of 34 in. of water. 

Because an old fan at the mine of 
the West Virginia Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration at Norton, W. Va., is in- 
efficient and expensive to maintain, a 
new propeller-type fan with adjust- 
able blades is being installed to be 
driven by an a.e. motor through a 
short-center V-drive. At the Bril- 
liant mine of the Kemmerer Coal 
Co., completed in the latter part of 
1937, a 7-ft. two-stage Aerovane fan 
was stationed at the top of a 160-ft. 


costs 
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shaft, the upper 80 ft. of which was 
lined with a circle of steel instead of 
concrete. Additional fans have been 
installed by the Dale Coal Co., 
Ravensdale, Wash., not to meet pres- 
ent demands but to provide addi- 
tional air when levels are opened at 
greater depth. 

At the Kramer mine of the North- 
western Mining & Exchange Co., 
Stump Creek, Pa., an auxiliary 200- 
hp. 6-eylinder Wisconsin engine, 
1,200 r.p.m., has been connected 
through a Philadelphia speed reducer 
with a ratio of 2.1 to 1 to the main 
fan, which delivers 260,000 cu.ft. of 
air at a 2.6-in. water gage. The fan is 
connected through a hollow shaft, 
74 in. in cuter diameter, through 
which a smaller solid shaft runs. 
The 90-in. fan pulley is keyed to the 
hollow shaft and the shaft of the fan 
is connected by a flexible coupling 
to the solid shaft. A Hilliard over- 
running clutch connects the solid 
and hollow shafts at the opposite end 
of the fan shaft. Thus the auxiliary 
drive is disconnected from the fan 
shaft when the main drive is run- 
ning but picks up the load in motion 
when power is cut off the motor of 
the main drive. The latter ean be 
started also so as to pick up the load 
when the auxiliary drive is actuating 
the fan. 

With a seam only 4 ft. 8 in. thick, 
the Shuler Coal Co., Iowa, has found 
it necessary to increase its ventilat- 
ing current by installing a Jeffrey 
booster fan. A _ reinforeed-concrete 
overcast is now being completed at 
Stirrat No. 19 mine of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation to 
bring the ventilation up to standard 
and to provide the air needed for 
future work, 





In some sections it becomes almost 
impossible to take enough air into 
mines to keep the methane content 
down to a safe figure, and almost 
the only way out is to reduce the 
output of coal. In one mine, No. 34 
of the Pocahontas Corporation, at 
Bishop, W. Va., the methane in the 
return was 1.5 per cent, and the 
problem presented was solved in an 
unusual way by sinking holes through 
the seam with a coal-prospecting 
drill (Coal Age, March, 1938, p. 70). 
Four holes discharge 600 ¢.f.m. in 
aggregate, which, if 1 per cent of 
methane were allowed in the return, 
would require for its dilution 60,000 
e.f.m. of air. Thereby, the methane 
content in the return current was 
eut to 0.3 per cent. These holes 
would not have removed much 
methane if the workings had not re- 
leased the water, for two other holes 
were almost entirely sealed in that 
manner and produced little gas. 

During the year it was advocated 
that fans be located at the bottoms of 
shafts, each for one or more of the 
several air splits, so that each fan 
could be designed for the needs of 
each split or combination of splits 
and to overcome some of the air 
losses in the shaft (Coal Age, May, 
1938, p. 83). In such ease a large 
fan should be kept or be erected at 
the surface ready to replace the 
other fans, if an explosion should 
oceur. 


Two Victims of the Flood 


The two biggest mine pumping 
projects of the year were those of 
the mines of the Sahara Coal Co., at 
Harrisburg, Ill., and the Commodore 
Coal & Coke Co., at Oliver, Pa., 
where in each instance 3,000,000,000 
gal. had entered the mines to be 
pumped out by deep-well units. At 
last reports, neither was in operation. 

Some of the concentration so help- 
ful in other branches of mining often 
ean be applied to pumping. Two 
permanent pumping stations, each 
having a capacity of 500 g.p.m., 
were installed underground in Omar 
No. 5 mine of West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Corporation. The pumps are 
driven by a.c. motors, and the water 
is delivered to the surface by cased 
boreholes. The installation of these 
two pumps and of a similar pair in 
the latter part of 1937, eliminated 
the use of several gathering pumps 
and released a large pipage which is 
being salvaged and used on other 
pumping jobs. 

Similar concentration occurred at 
the mine of the Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Corporation at Praco, where a 
2,000-g.p.m. pump with a_ borehole 
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to the surface eliminated several 
smaller units. For drainage of its 
minor swamps the Clearfield Bitu- 
minous Coal Corporation provided a 
number of gathering pumps of from 
20 to 50 g.p.m. capacity with V-belt 
drives. Being compact and of light 
weight, they were found well suited 
to such service. Other installations 
that might be instanced are a new 
500-g.p.m. pump at the Summit mine 
of the Alta Coal Co., Sumiton, Ala., 
an additional 100-g.p.m. pump at No. 
3 mine and a 500-g.p.m. unit at No. 
5 mine of the Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co., at Roslyn, Wash., and ad- 
ditions to pumping facilities at the 
mine of the Dale Coal Co. 

Practically all the water made in 
a 48- to 60-hour period by the exten- 
sive Oakmont mine of the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., Barking, Pa., ean 
he held by a large sump excavated 
during the past year. A borehole has 
been drilled to it, and a centrifugal 
pump has been installed of sufficient 
capacity to remove all the water in 
a single shift. By some ditching 
and cleaning, two small pumps were 
eliminated and, because of the loca- 
tion of the sump and the use of the 
new pump, it has been possible to 
dispense with four main pumps and 
their attendant labor. One man now 
handles the water on one shift at a 
period during the night when the 
operation of the pump does not in- 
crease the billing demand; thus this 
investment should show a quick re- 
turn. At the Emerald mine of the 
Emerald Coal Co., at Clarksville, 
Pa., a similar installation was made 
and is now in operation. 


Town Water Held in Mine 


At Lynch, Ky., the United States 
Coal & Coke Corporation has pro- 
vided 200 acres of room workings in 
No. 30 mine and 60 aeres in No. 31 
mine as reservoirs for water derived 
from two boreholes sunk in Big 
Looney Creek through the roof of 
the mine. The room necks are 
dammed and the water is’ trans- 
ported by pipes from the nearest 
rooms to a station outside the mines 
where it is elarified by about 125 lb. 
of iron sulphate and 150 Ib. of lime 
a day added by three “dry-feed” 
machines—one for sulphate, one for 
lime, and one for either as desired. 

Ebonol paint coatings are still 
doing good work for the McAlester 
Fuel Co. in the protection of the 
mine roof, and their use will be ex- 
tended in the future. At Nellis, W. 
Va., the Nellis Coal Corporation has 
provided a self-propelling compres- 
sor to furnish air for drilling holes 
preparatory to shooting slate. 

Four-inech aluminum  H-beams, 
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20 ft. long, at 5- to 6-ft. centers, 
with 4-in. box steel telescoping ex- 
tensions 4 ft. long where needed to 
complete the support of the full 
width of a room, are being used by 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. at Warden 
mine, with 2-in. double-strength pipe, 
10 ft. long, extending as forepoles 
from the beam through 25-in. holes 
drilled in the coal to points beyond 
the undereut (Coal Age, March, 
1938, p. 80). Sometimes three beams 
at 7-ft. centers are used at one time. 
When thick slate is supported over 
the gob, 5-in. aluminum H-beams 28 
ft. long are set temporarily along the 
gob line. Such beams, but 22 ft. 
long, are used to support the roof 
over maneuvering mobile loaders. 
Air, as it enters mines in warm 
weather, cools, becomes supersatur- 
ated, and deposits water on the mine 
surfaces. If sprayed with cold water, 
it does precisely the same, but can 
be made to drop the water on elimi- 
nators. The air, thus relieved of 
entrained water, nevertheless is com- 
pletely saturated but no longer de- 
posits dew. It will, however, dampen 
most rocks a little, but far less and 
more slowly than if supersaturated. 
Sprinkling the air with sprays from 
224 nozzles at the Talleydale mine 
of the Snow Hill Coal Corporation, 
near Terre Haute, Ind., stopped the 
roof from falling, either by drying 
the air or by preventing changes of 
temperature or both (Coal Age, 
April, 1938, p. 47). The liquid mois- 
ture is removed by 250 eliminator 
elements. Similar installations have 
been made at the American No. 2 
mine of the Knox Consolidated Coal 


Corporation, Bicknell, Ind., where 
the fan and sprays are located on 
the bottom and mine water is used 
for cooling, and at the Kings Sta- 
tion mine of the Princeton Mining 
Co., Princeton, Ind., where the water 
for cooling is itself cooled by spray- 
ing it into the return air (Coal Age, 
December, 1938, p. 64). 

Last year the Vesta Coal Co. com- 
pleted a ventilating and refuse-dis- 
posal shaft at No. 4 mine, Califor- 
nia, Pa., 15 ft. 6 in. x 40 ft. 6 in. 
and 512 ft. deep, with two 600-kw. 
mercury-are rectifiers, a hoist and 
two double eages. An airshaft 220 
ft. deep was completed at Barney 
mine of the Alabama By-Products 
Corporation, Cordova, Ala. The fan 
was moved to the new location and 
the ventilation of the mine greatly 
improved. A new slope has been 
sunk on the MeKay seam and new 
headframe erected by the Strain 
Coal Co. at Renton, Wash. The 
Dale Coal Co. prepared to sink 
shafts by the purchase of hoists and 
pumps for that purpose, and the 
Colony Coal Co., at Rock Springs, 
Wyo., built several tunnels in the 
rock to connect its three beds in the 
Megeath mine. 

Few new safety provisions marked 
the year 1938; perhaps the most 
outstanding was that which was de- 
vised by J. E. Jones, Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, and used in the mines 
of that company in Illinois and by 


the Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co. 
at Glen Rogers, W. Va. Bags of 


rock dust are placed each on a board 
near the roof of the mine. Under 
each is a vane which an explosion 


Water sprays, like a cold atmospheric wave, cause warm air to give up its mois- 
ture in the form of rain. What doesn't fall to the floor is caught by eliminators. 
Cold water actually dries moist warm air. 



































will deflect, dislodging the board, and 
ripping the bag so that the dust 
fills the area, extinguishing the ex- 
plosion, being spread by the pres- 
sure wave which precedes the ex- 
plosion. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows how the new Jones bag- 
type rock-dust protective units look 
after having been actuated by the 
pressure wave generated by an ac- 
tual explosion on Dee. 7, 1938, in the 
Old Ben No. 15 mine, West Frank- 
fort, Ill. The units pictured were 
part of a group some 300 ft. or 
more from the point where the flame 
of the explosion died out. They 
were put up with the trigger mechan- 
ism originally developed for drop- 
ping the bags. This mechanism has 
since been succeeded by an improved 
type, as described in Coal Age, Oc- 
tober, 1938, p. 40. The bag units, 
plus pressure rock-dusting, were 
credited with confining the explosion 
to a single panel and preventing its 
spread over a much larger territory. 

High-pressure rock-dust machines 
have been installed at the Gibson 
mine of the Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co., Bentleyville, Pa., and at the 
Emerald mine of the Emerald Coal 
Co., its subsidiary, at Clarksville, 
Pa. The Peabody Coal Co. bought 
four M.S.A. stationary-nozzle high- 
pressure rock dusters, one each for 
Mines 30, 7, 8 and 47. The first 
three are equipped with 85-volt mo- 


tors and they are to be driven by a 
storage-battery locomotive connected 
to the motor of the rock-duster 
through the controller, thus making 
it a more or less self-contained unit, 
eliminating the annoyances and de- 
lay of trailing cables. This has 
proved an advantageous method of 
construction and operation. At Nel- 
lis, W. Va., the American Rolling 
Mill Co. installed in the past year 
equipment for filtering and chlori- 
nating the town water supply. 

In Wyoming the big event of the 
year was the opening of the D. O. 
Clark mine of the Union Pacific 
Coal Co. (Coal Age, November, 1938, 
p. 44) and in Kentucky the con- 
struction of a new mine, No. 18 of 
the Stearns Coal & Lumber Co. at 
Blue Heron (Coal Age, November, 
1938, p. 38). Much progress was 
made in the construction of the new 
mine of the Koppers Coal Co., at 
Kopperston, W. Va. The tipple be- 
gan to load coal at the close of the 
year; it has a capacity of 400 tons 
an hour and if another seam is 
worked that capacity will be 
doubled. The first 100 homes have 
been constructed, 60 four-room strue- 
tures and 40 five-room. Each home 
has a modern bathroom, hot-air fur- 
nace with electrically driven force 
fan. 

In Illinois, the opening of Buck- 
horn mine of the Consolidated Coal 


Co., near Herrin, which sets new 
standards in mechanical loading, car 
capacity, belt operation, breaking 
down coal and delivery of supplies, 
was perhaps the outstanding event 
in underground operation. It has 
a slope which was driven mechan- 
ically and constructed under unusual 
difficulties of heaving bottom and 
sliding sides. In Ohio, the Pleasant 
Valley Mining Co. opened a new 
mine last year, starting to develop 
its bottom early in December. It is 
designed as a super-truck mine, a 
kind of construction sure to multi- 
ply, especially where, as at Massillon, 
where this mine is located, a large 
convenient market territory is avail- 
able. 

Other than the dwellings at Kop- 
perston, little is to be recorded in 
the direction of new housing, but the 
Colorado & Utah Coal Co. records 
at Mount Harris the construction of 
modern houses, decorated through- 
out and including baths, closets and 
front and rear porches. In Praco, 
the Alabama By-Products Corpora- 
tion erected a fireproof store with 
self-service and other modernisms. 
Personnel and industrial relations 
were studied intensively by the Han- 
na Coal Co. in 1938, in order to pro- 
mote a more general feeling of well- 
being and greater efficiency, espe- 
cially in regard to the men who 
operate machinery. 


BITUMINOUS MECHANIZATION 
+ Marks Up New Gains in 1938 


CTIVITY in the bituminous in- 
dustry in the installation of 
equipment commonly _in- 

cluded in the mechanization group 
was maintained at a relatively high 
level in 1938 in view of the 224 per 
cent decline in production that year. 
Sales of mobile loaders, which ap- 
proximate fairly closely the number 
installed, totaled 241 units last year, 
a decline of 17.5 per cent from the 
1937 total of 292, according to data 
compiled by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission and the Works 
Progress Administration (see p. 56 
of this issue). Sales of conveyors, 
excluding conveyors in haulageways 
and slopes, aggregated 749 in 1938, 
of which approximately 10 per cent 
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were purchased for use behind load- 
ing machines. Sales in 1937 totaled 
835, making the drop last year 10.3 
per cent. Pit-car-loader purchases 
rose from 32 in 1937 to 139 in 1938, 
an increase of 334.4 per cent. On 
the other hand, only six scrapers 
were bought by the industry in 1938, 
compared with thirteen in 1937, a 
drop of 53.8 per cent. 

Assuming the increase in number 
of units to be nearly equal to sales, 
the following may be viewed as close 
approximations of the number of 
machines in service in the two major 
classes in 1938: mobile loaders, 1,- 
470; conveyors, 2,700. In 1937, total 
mobile loaders in service is estimated 
at 1,250, and conveyors, 1,980. This 





compares with reported totals of 980 
mobile loaders in 1936, plus 234 self- 
loading and 936 hand-loaded convey- 
ors, or a total of 1,170 conveying 
units. Conveyor figures for 1936, 
however, are not exactly comparable 
to those in later years, due to diffi- 
culties in defining just what consti- 
tutes a machine of this type. As a 
result of the increases in equipment 
in service, including rises in the 
number of scrapers and pit-car load- 
ers, if any, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the deep- 
mined bituminous output was loaded 
mechanically in 1938, compared with 
20 per cent in 1937 and 16.3 per 
eent in 1936. 

While conveyors held their posi- 
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tion in the thin-seam production 
group, the year 1938 was marked by 
additions to the list of mobile load- 
ers in coal that heretofore might 
have been considered the sole prov- 
ince of the conveyor. And in the 
conveyor field, an increasing num- 
ber of operators took advantage of 
equipment designed to make them 
self-loading, although hand-loaded 
types still were in the majority. 
Room-and-pillar systems of working 
were used by most operators in 1938, 
as in past years, with the addition 
of pillar mining in districts where 
this had been the practice in hand- 
loading days. In conveyor mining 
in the Appalachian district, the trend 
toward very wide rooms continued, 
but in spite of this there were very 
few new examples of what might be 
termed long-face mining in 1938. In 
a few cases, angle faces were used 
to increase the length. Where mo- 
bile loaders were used, however, even 
fewer attempts were made at long- 
face work, although some experi- 
ments were carried out to supple- 
ment long-standing examples. 

Conveyor installations varied in 
type from single units, each dis- 
charging into a car, through two-, 
three- and four-unit systems, mean- 
ing that either two, three or four 
rooms, or more in a few instances, 
each with a conveyor, are driven 
abreast. In several instances, all 
the room conveyors discharged onto 
a mother belt. In others, cross con- 
veyors carried the coal from the 
other conveyors to one unit which 
in turn discharged into a mine car. 
Provision always was made where 
possible, however, for loading cars 
in trips. 


Loader Service Stressed 


Where mobile loaders were in use, 
the subject of service to these loaders 
in order to keep them actually pro- 
ducing as much of the working shift 
as possible was approached largely, 
as in past years, by increasing car 
size. And where two gathering units 
were employed behind a machine, 
operators almost universally con- 
nected tracks through the ecrosscuts, 
installed two tracks in rooms, put 
in stub switches or adopted some 
other system of providing a switch 
close to the face so that one haulage 
unit, after storing its load, could 
stop there while the other unit was 
waiting for the car at the machine 
to be filled. Conveyors, particularly 
where the coal was thin, were used 
in inereasing numbers behind load- 
ers, and also were installed in some 
of the thicker seams—in one case in 
conjunction with the biggest cars 
yet designed for underground use. 
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Mobile loaders in use show another substantial gain in 1938. 


Rubber-tired haulage units also went 
into additional mines in 1938. And, 
although locomotives were used in 
serving loading machines where spe- 
cial facilities were not installed, a 
number of operators found mules, 
ponies or horses acceptable for this 
service. These operators, in partic- 
ular, concentrated on keeping side- 
tracks and changing switches close 
to the working sections and working 
faces. 

Few departures from what might 
be termed standard face-preparation 
practices were observed in 1939, al- 
though the use of track-mounted cut- 
ting machines, particularly to accom- 
pany track-mounted loading ma- 
chines, continued to grow. Cutting 
out bands and partings made fur- 
ther gains, and there was a noticeable 
increase in shearing, in many cases 
accompanied by special machines for 
this purpose. Deeper cuts were 
adopted by several companies in the 
past year, and many operators re- 
ported good results with low-pres- 
sure coal-breaking mediums, such as 
Cardox and Airdox, in pulling such 
deep cuts, particularly in thin coal 
where there was a considerable un- 
balance in burden on the holes. Cater- 
pillar trucks for moving cutting 
equipment in trackless mines made 
further gains in 1938. 

Among those companies adding to 
shearing equipment was the North- 
western Improvement Co., operating 
in Washington, which installed six 
machines in 1938 and also placed 
twelve additional shaking conveyors 
in service. In the same State, ex- 


periments with shaking conveyors 
were carried on at the Glen Echo 
mine. 

Utah, with many of its thick-coal 
mines long mechanized, made still 
further progress toward the goal of 
complete machine loading in 1938. 
In addition, operators actively pur- 
sued a policy of replacing smaller- 
capacity loaders with higher-capac- 
ity machines, supplementing this 
with the adoption of new methods or 
the tightening up of old to get a 
substantially higher output per ma- 
chine shift. The Columbia Steel Co., 
as an example, started 1938 with a 
completely mechanized set-up, re- 
placing old-type loading machines, 
supplemented by hand loading and 
also old-type cutting machines, with 
four Jeffrey L-400 track-mounted 
loading machines, two Jeffrey 29-U 
track-mounted cutting machines and 
two Jeffrey 56-A double-spindle 
track-mounted drilling machines. 
Auxiliary equipment included enough 
new gathering locomotives to give 
each loading machine two, 100 new 
6-ton mine cars, additional d.c. con- 
version equipment, ete. The new 
set-up is designed for an output of 
1,600 tons in seven hours from coal 
11 to 12 ft. thick on a pitch of 
around 12 per cent (Coal Age, Nov- 
ember, 1938, p. 29). 

Another of the Utah companies 
going to larger loaders was the 
United States Fuel Co., which has 
in service six Joy 11BU units. Suf- 
ficient Sullivan 7-AU cutters were 
added to the CLU equipment on 
hand to make eutting 100 per cent 








track-mounted. Additional mine cars 
also were purchased, as well as addi- 
tional locomotives (Edison storage 
batteries) to give each loader two. 

But mobile loaders in high coal 
were accompanied by an extension 
of the use of conveyors and Cardox 
in thin (under 4-ft.) beds of clean 
coal under good roof, in many cases 
in competition with mobile loaders 
in thick coal. Cardox permits break- 
ing coal down during the day, as 
shooting with powder on the working 
shift is prohibited in Utah. At one 
mine in high coal (over 12 ft.), 
Goodman duckbills were being used 
in mining pillars after the rooms 
were driven. And in coal 5 to 7 ft. 
thick, the Liberty Fuel Co., among 
other users of conveying equipment, 
employed the two-room system: i.e., 
two rooms, each with a shaking con- 
veyor discharging into cars on a 
sidetrack on the entry, driven abreast. 
Vulean of Denver equipment is em- 
ployed, and the conveyors are hand 
loaded. A cover thickness of 800 ft. 
led to the decision to work only two 
rooms in a group and thus reduce 
the extent of the area open at one 
time. Pillars are mined by slabbing 
them on the retreat out of the rooms, 
and the coal is broken down with 
Cardox. Including one unit driving 
headings and necking rooms, five are 
in service, giving an average output 
of 500 tons per day (January, 1939, 
Coal Age, p. 43). 


Equipment Types Varied 


A variety of equipment also was 
called upon in Wyoming in 1938. 
At the new D. O. Clark mine of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co., for example, 
Goodman shaking conveyors equipped 
with duckbills load the coal into 4- 
ton ears. In addition, where condi- 
tions will permit, mobile loaders will 
be employed. The D. O. Clark work- 
ings (November, 1938, Coal Age, p. 
44) are served by a Link-Belt four- 
section 48-in.-wide belt-conveyor sys- 
tem 2,600 ft. long with a capacity of 
700 tons per hour. This system will 
take coal simultaneously from opera- 
tions in five different seams. Dump- 
ing stations comprising rotary dumps 
and 25-ton receiving hoppers receive 
the coal and feed the belt system at 
locations in the Nos. 7 and 15 seams. 
At the Brilliant mine of the Kem- 
merer Coal Co., opened in the fall 
of 1937, chain-and-flight face and 
room conveyors were installed in a 
pitching seam, these conveyors in 
turn feeding to a mother belt which 
conveys the coal to a central 
loading point. 

Colorado developments were fea- 
tured by the adoption of conveying 
equipment by a number of operators, 


car- 
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either new or additions, plus also 
additions to mobile-loading equip- 
ment where conditions permit the use 
of machines of this type. As in- 
stances, two shaker conveyors were 
added to the equipment at the Nonac 
mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corporation, while the Colorado & 
Utah Coal Co. installed six new 
shakers at its Mount Harris mine, 
plus larger and faster electric loco- 
motives. The new equipment at 
Mount Harris, plus power shovels 
and face-conveying units, brought 
the mechanically loaded tonnage up 
to 90 per cent of the total. 

At the New Centennial mine of 
the Boulder Valley Coal Co., Lafa- 
yette, Colo., using hand-loaded shak- 
ing conveyors in 4- to 7-ft. coal, the 
operating practice was based on only 
one unit per room entry, this unit 
driving rooms and drawing back the 
pillars on the retreat (September, 





When the first 
conveyor works up to the second, it 


group of rooms. 
“leapfrogs” it to another location on 
down the entry. Thus, several units 
may work on the same entry while 
still preserving the retreat prin- 
ciple (August, 1938, Coal Age, p. 
68). 

Some twelve to fifteen mines in 
the Southwest, particularly in Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, purchased 
room-eonveyor equipment in 1938, 
mostly of the shaker type, many of 
them accompanying this move with 
the installation of Cardox for break- 
ing down the coal. And in Arkansas, 
the all conveyor-mechanical loader 
mine of the Sunshine Anthracite 
Coal Co., west of Clarksville, began 
to hit its stride last year. All main- 
line transportation at this operation, 
in 36- to 41-in. coal containing a 
middle band which is eut out as the 
first step in its eventual elimination, 





Caterpillar transfer trucks facilitate moving cutters in a number of trackless mines 
or working sections. 


1938, Coai Age, p. 36). Retreat 
operation with single shaking con- 
veyors, but on a different order, 
characterized the work of the Gor- 
don Coal Co., Walsenburg. Entries 
consist of three headings, which are 
driven to the boundary. One heading 
serves as the aircourse, another as 
an opening for loading cars in trips, 
and the third as a haulage road. 
Haulage and loading headings are 
connected by slants at frequent in- 
tervals, thus permitting free access 
to the loading stations while leaving 
the haulage road always clear. In 
retreating, a conveyor is started in 
the first of a group of rooms to drive 
them up and take out the pillars. 
At the proper distance away, a 
second conveyor is started in another 





is accomplished with belt conveyors, 
including a 600-ft. slope belt. Head- 
ings are driven by Joy Jr. loaders, 
which feed into Joy chain convey- 
ors, in turn discharging onto the 
belt system. The production back- 
log, however, comes from walls 65 
to 150 ft. long advanced with Joy 
chain conveyors and Joy regular 
face or portable conveyors. In wall 
work, two 65-ft. walls are started 
off the entry with a 15-ft. pillar 
between them. Each wall is served 
by a face conveyor and a main con- 
veyor discharging onto a belt unit. 
When the walls have been advanced 
about 100 ft., the 15-ft. chain pillars 
between them are eliminated and 
one long wall is carried on, with one 
lengthened face conveyor and a main 
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conveyor, for another 100 ft. The 
place then is re-necked to leave 
small stumps and the double-length 
wall is advanced the remainder of 
the normal 300-ft. depth. 

Another installation of conveyors 
in a longwall mine was that of the 
Old King Coal Co., near Centerville, 
Iowa, which started experiments 
with this equipment in 1938. In 
Illinois, mechanization of new mines 
and additions to equipment at old 
mines continued. The Superior Coal 
Co., Gillespie, as an example, 
mechanized its fourth operation last 
year, accompanying this move with 
a new preparation plant. Two new 
11BU loading machines were pur- 
chased for the Zeigler No. 2 mine 
of the Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining 
Co. and another for Zeigler No. 1 
mine. The Peabody Coal Co. 
acquired one Jeffrey L-400 loader 
for each of its Kincaid No. 8, Wood- 
side No. 53, Capital No. 57 and 
Peerless No. 59 mines. 


Conveyors Serve Loaders 


The new mine of the Buckhorn 
Coal Corporation, near Herrin, IIl., 
another to adopt a slope belt to bring 
the coal to the surface, entered the 
operating phase in 1938, using Joy 
loaders served by room conveyors 
in turn discharging onto mother belts. 
From the mother belts the coal is 
run into drop-bottom ears holding 
10 tons level full and 15 tons with 
sideboards for the final journey 
to the foot of the slope. Four rooms 
are operated as a unit. Loading is 
done in one, cutting and drilling 
in another, and shooting in the third, 
with the fourth providing an oppor- 
tunity for taking up the slack in 
the various operations. Cutting ma- 
chines are moved by caterpillar 
transfer trucks and the coal is brok- 
en down by air piped into the work- 
ing places. In addition, experiments 
were carried out with a rubber hy- 
draulie cartridge. 

Late in 1937, the Wasson Coal Co. 
installed a dual-haulage system in its 
No. 1 mine, in Saline County, Illi- 
nois, to obtain the benefits growing 
out of serving loaders with big ears, 
and at the same time permit the use 
of the original cars—necessarily 
small because of the limitations of 
shaft size—for handling the coal be- 
tween the working sections and the 
surface. The system (June, 1938, 
Coal Age, p. 33) was based on in- 
stalling 4-ton drop-bottom cars, as 
compared with the 14-ton ears al- 
ready in service, which discharge into 
a hopper fitted with an elevating 
conveyor for loading the small cars 
in trips. Following this develop- 
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ment, Wasson mechanized its “A” 
mine, in thinner coal, in 1938, using 
Joy 8BU loaders discharging into 
chain conveyors which carry the coal 
to the ear-loading stations. 

Indiana in 1938 was the scene of 
the fourth installation of the rubber- 
tired haulage equipment developed 
by James H. Fletcher. This equip- 
ment comprises Baker-Raulang trac- 
tors with Exide-Ironclad batteries 
pulling 4-ton Sanford-Day drop-bot- 
tom trailers. Five such units were 
purchased, with the idea of using 
two behind each of the 7BU loading 
machines in service in room work, 
with the fifth alternating between the 
two machines when the haul length- 
ens. These trailers dump into a 
hopper from which an elevating con- 
veyor (Barber-Greene) runs up to a 
loading station where the original 5- 
ton drop-bottom cars are filled in 
trips of eight each (October, 1938, 
Coal Age, p. 29). Caterpillar- 
mounted transfer trucks are used 
for moving cutting equipment, and 
a modified “checkerboard” mining 
plan is employed to provide the 
maximum number of working places 
in a given territory and make the 
haulage as flexible as possible. The 
two loading machines, with the equip- 
ment outlined above and other auxi- 
liaries, and a crew of 25 men, pro- 
duce 900 to 1,000 tons of mine-run 
—delivered at the slope bottom—in 
seven hours. 


Open Mines in Mines 


Two new “mines within mines” 
were opened on a mechanical basis 
in Indiana in 1938. At the New 
Hope operation of the Linton-Sum- 
mit Coal Co., a 1,950-ft. rock tunnel 
on an upward grade of 5 per cent 
was driven from the present No. 5 
workings to the No. 6 seam 50 to 55 
ft. above. As in the No. 5, the No. 
6 coal will be mined with Goodman 
track-mounted loading machines dis- 
charging into the 4}-ton drop-bot- 
tom cars of the same type used in 
the No. 5 workings. Production from 
the No. 6 seam is expected to aver- 
age 1,000 tons per day (two machine 
shifts), as compared with 1,700 tons 
(four machine shifts) from the No. 
5. In addition to 260-A loading ma- 
chines, New Hope also had in ser- 
vice in 1938 a low-type 360 machine 
which had handled as high as 655 
tons in a shift. 

Lying about 50 ft. above the No. 
3 seam originally opened, the No. 4 
coal at the Talleydale mine of the 
Snow Hill Coal Corporation, Terre 
Haute, Ind., will be recovered with 
Goodman loading machines and drop- 
bottom cars. The cars dump into a 





1,500-ton bin exeavated in the in- 
terval between the two seams, and 
from this bin will be fed on the 
second shift into the No. 3 cars for 
transportation to the shaft bottom, 
hoisting and preparation. Thus, 
coal will be mined in both the No. 
3 and No. 4 workings on the first 
shift, but the preparation plant will 
be run two shifts, preparing coal 
from one seam on one and from the 
other on the second. In the No. 3 
seam, with 5- to 64-ft. coal, 5.8-ton 
mine-cars and a single locomotive 
behind each 260-A loader, output per 
machine-shift at Talleydale averaged 
484 tons of mine-run in the first six 
months of 1938. 

Already the home of one conveyor 
operation of several years’ standing, 
Indiana got additional producing fa- 
cilities of this type in 1938 with the 
installation of a Jeffrey four-room 
unit by C. J. Freeman at his mine at 
Glenn Ayr, a few miles east of Terre 
Haute. 


Mechanization Moves Fast 


Developments in western Ken- 
tucky, already the home of a rubber- 
tired haulage installation and some 
mechanization work with both load- 
ing machines and shaking conveyors, 
were featured by a rush for the 
adoption of mechanical equipment, 
particularly in the last six months of 
1938. Thus, this district, the scene 
of some of the earliest experiments 
with mechanical loading years ago, 
becomes the newest recruit to the 
ranks of predominantly mechanized 
regions. Mobile-loading equipment 
included practically all sizes with 
the exception of the largest, with 
shaking conveyors as added starters. 
Transportation behind mobile load- 
ers ran the gamut from battery trac- 
tors, installed in the Moss Hill No. 
2 mine of the Hart Coal Corporation 
in 1937 (January, 1938, Coal Age, p. 
47), on through conveyors and loco- 
motives to mules and ponies, with 
the latter giving a good account of 
themselves in several mines. 

New operations in western Ken- 
tucky in 1938 include that of the 
Crescent Coal Co., Bevier, in which, 
as at a few other operations in late 
years, a slope was driven with a 
loading machine preparatory to in- 
stalling a belt and a hopper at the 
bottom for large drop-bottom ears. 
Loading will be done with 8BU ma- 
chines serviced by room conveyors. 
Conveyors also are being used be- 
hind loaders in the Duvin mine of 
the Ruekman Coal Co. 

A second Joy Jr. loader went into 
service at the M. B. Brown mine in 
December, 1938, mining 3- to 4-ft. 
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coal. Mules and ponies are used for 
car-changing, which is facilitated by 
a system of keeping changing 
switches usually not more than 75 
ft. from the face, either by laying 
track through the ecrosscuts or, in 
rooms, by installing switches and 
stub tracks close to the face and 
moving them up at regular intervals. 
Production per man at this opera- 
tion, excluding preparation but in- 
cluding supervisors and office men, 
as well as eight hand loaders engaged 
in mining out bad spots, is close to 
10 tons per shift on the basis of 
average shipments of 385 tons per 
day. Taking in the preparation 
force, output per man-shift is around 
84 tons per shift. 

The Norton Coal Corporation add- 
ed an 8BU loader to the equipment 
at its Nortonville mine, and a 7BU 
machine at its Crabtree mine. Coal 
height at Nortonville averages 44 ft., 
and the mine ears hold, mechanically 
loaded, 2,300 lb. The loading ma- 
chine is double-shifted, filling emp- 
ties on the second shift, during which 
no coal is dumped. Development is 
done with pit-car loaders. Numerous 
track layouts have been tried to speed 
up service to the loader, but best 
results have been obtained by carry- 
ing a double track in each room from 
a switch of special design kept, as 
far as possible, within 40 to 50 ft. 
of the face. Gathering locomotives 
handle the cars on the entry, but 
they are switched in the rooms by 
mules, the track layout providing the 
equivalent of a sidetrack in each 
place so that the loaded car has to 
move only about 30 ft. before an 
empty can be switched in to the 
machine. Under this system, the 
company reports an average of 200 
or more car changes in seven hours. 


Bigger Cars Adopted 


Coal thickness at Crabtree is ap- 
proximately 7 ft., and late in 1937 
old 2-ton cars were replaced with 
units averaging 34 tons mechanically 
loaded and over 4 tons when filled 
with pit-car loaders, used for de- 
velopment at this operation also. 
Until the end of the year, double 
tracks were maintained in each room, 
with mules switching the ears from 
the entry and feeding them to alter- 
nate tracks. But with a room width 
of 40 ft., it was found that the ma- 
chine lost too much time moving 
from one track to the other, so it 
is planned to install the same track 
layout as is used at Nortonville, using 
one of the tracks ahead of the chang- 
ing switch as a storage for several 
empties. 

Face preparation at Crabtree has 
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been given careful attention to re- 
duce the output of fines and also 
eliminate a 3-in. “blue band” about 
30 in. from the bottom. After be- 
ing undercut, the coal below the 
parting is broken down, usually by 
barring if it does not fall of its 
own weight. Then the blue band is 
taken out to the back of the cut, 
along with several inches of coal 
which generally sets down with it. 
The bottom coal then is shot light- 
ly, followed by the top coal. This 
method of shooting, it is reported, 
permits the entire face to come free 
from the roof and frequently turn 
entirely over. To reduce shattering 
to a minimum, black powder in steel 
shells is used. As a result of this 
method of handling, the proportion 
of fines has been reduced approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. 

Shaker conveyors were used by 
the West Kentucky Coal Co. and 
Dawson Collieries, Inc., in 1938. Ten 
Goodman units with duckbills were 
in service at the West Kentucky No. 
8 mine, where coal thickness aver- 
ages 4 ft. 10 in. Retreat work is 
the rule, and rooms are turned off 
an entry consisting of three head- 
ings. One heading is laid with track 
for loading cars in trips and the 
other with track for the haulage 
equipment, thus preventing inter- 
ference. In retreating, one convey- 
or is started at the boundary and 
assigned a group of ten rooms, with 
the next starting at the eleventh room 
down on another ten-room group, 
working them out in order, ete. Thus, 
there is room between conveyor 
units for spotting a trip of cars. 
At the Dawson Collieries mine, a 
mother belt is used to gather coal 
from a Goodman shaker group, this 
belt discharging into ears for the trip 
to the slope leading up to the tipple 
on the surface. 

Stock-taking was a feature of 
mechanization developments in many 
regions, and among the companies 
in this group was the Hanna Coal 
Co. of Ohio, which surveyed its ex- 
perience over a period of years to 
find most of its practices to be cor- 
rect but some to be revised. Con- 
siderable attention also was con- 
centrated on the men who have to 
operate the machinery and work 
under the new methods of the past 
ten years. Little change was made 
in mine projections, a point being 
made of capitalizing on the produc- 
tion technique developed in connec- 
tion with layouts and methods al- 
ready in existence. Among the revi- 
sions was the initiation of a study of 
rubber-tired haulage, based on 
operation with actual installations. 
Across the Ohio River in the West 











Virginia Panhandle, the Beech Bot- 
tom mine of the Windsor Power 
House Coal Co. was completely 
mechanized with twelve loading 
units, each consisting of an 8BU 
loading machine, a Goodman univer- 
sal shortwall cutter with 8-ft. bar, a 
Chicago Pneumatic post-mounted 
drill, and a Jeffrey 6-ton cable-reel 
locomotive. The equipment is oper- 
ated two shifts a day. Seam thick- 
ness is 44 ft., and the coal is over- 
lain by about 15 ft. of dangerous 
roof made up of slate, laminated 
coal and shale and 12 ft. of clay 
shale. Above this stratum is a mas- 
sive limestone which bends but does 
not break when the coal is mined. 
Consequently, pillars are left in 
place. Headings are driven 10 ft. 
wide on 30-ft. centers. Rooms are 
driven 30 ft. wide on 40-ft. centers 
to a depth of 200 ft. The twelve 
mechanization units are divided into 
six groups, each consisting of one 
narrow and one combination narrow- 
and-wide unit. A face boss oversees 
each group. Rooms are driven in 
blocks of ten, leaving a solid pillar 
50 ft. thick between each pair of 
blocks as an additional roof support. 


More Loaders Installed 


Western Pennsylvania, where the 
newly modernized Isabella operation 
of the Weirton Coal Co. went 
through the year with all coal han- 
dled by Myers-Whaley “Automat” 
loading machines—also used to mine 
diamond-shaped pillars by cutting 
across one side and leaving a thin 
fender against the gob (July, 1938, 
Coal Age, p. 51)—found a number 
of operators either inaugurating the 
use of loading machines or adding 
to equipment already in service. The 
Buckeye Coal Co., for example, in- 
stalled three more loaders and a uni- 
versal cutting machine, and placed 
two of the loaders in pillar sections. 
Good results from the installation 
of two 8BU loading machines at its 
Naomi mine were reported by the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co. Cardox 
for breaking down mechanically 
loaded coal also was adopted. And 
in 1938, Pennecoal, Inc., employed an 
8BU loader in the extraction of pil- 
lars in an old mine in the Pittsburgh 
seam near Brownsville. 

In the thin-coal areas of western 
and central Pennsylvania, conveyors 
still held the leading position in 
1938. The Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation, as a case in point, 
continued to employ shaker and 
chain units and in addition installed 
a number of “mobile conveyors” 
(June, 1938, Coal Age, p. 54) in 
room, pillar and entry work. This 
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type of equipment, the company re- 
ports, has certain special advantages 
over conventional units in that its 
flexibility makes its use advanta- 
geous under conditions precluding the 
use of regular equipment. In addi- 
tion, it increases the earnings of the 
miners. Clearfield also reported the 
development of an improved type of 
seraper equipment for loading both 
coal and rock in entry development. 
Results have been rapid and eco- 
nomical advancement where material 
other than coal is taken from either 
the top or the bottom. 

Northern West Virginia continued 
the active installation of loading ma- 
chines in 1938, a major development 
being the opening of Robinson Run 
No. 2 mine of the Christopher Min- 
ing Co., replacing the original No. 
1 mine (Coal Age, August, 1936, p. 
315). Using six 10BU and 11BU 
loading machines on a multiple-shift 
schedule and employing 360 men, No. 
2 mine is designed for a capacity of 
6,000 tons per day. 

Paralleling the installation of mo- 
bile loaders, such as a Joy Jr. unit 
loading onto conveyors at the Ridge- 
view Coal Co. mine at Nellis, oper- 
ators in southern West Virginia 
also increased their use of convey- 
ing equipment. In fact, activity was 
quite marked in this department, tak- 
ing in both chain and shaker types, 
in many cases with gathering or 
mother conveyors. The Miceo mine 
of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Corporation, among others, was com- 
pletely conveyorized in 1938, while 
one duckbill was added at the Ross- 
more mine, making a total of four 
shaker-duckbill sets in service. A 
Model HKC “Brownie” car puller 
was installed to handle trips at the 





conveyor loading station. Three mo- 
bile loading machines also have been 
moved in from other mines of the 
company, and these, with the duck- 
bills, are now producing 50 per cent 
of the output. 

Goodman duckbills are used with a 
900-ft. mother conveyor in an instal- 
lation started in April, 1938, at the 
Rita mine of the Logan-Chilton Coal 
Co., in Logan County, West Virginia. 
Shaker conveyors were used at this 
operation back in 1927, with units 
of the present type going in in 1936. 
Under the present set-up (January, 
1939, Coal Age, p. 27), four shakers 
are operated as a unit and drive 
four places abreast, delivering the 
coal to the mother belt, which in turn 
discharges it into mine ears run 
through the loading station in trips. 
Room faces are advanced on an 
angle so that the length is increased 
to 60 to 70 ft., and when the rooms 
are driven up, the pillars are mined 
out on the retreat. The mine oper- 





Sheave used with the Smith drop-bottom 
pan system, showing how pan and ropes 
travel around it. 





Erection view of the hoist, ramp and dump cradle used with the Smith pan 
system. This is how the installation appears when it is placed in position in a 
"“duck's nest" in the mine. The pan is in dumping position with the doors open. 
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ates two shifts and the daily output 
with the four units is 450 tons. Ton- 
nage per man employed underground 
per shift is 10.9, including super- 
visors. 

In a system of mechanical mining 
using new equipment developed and 
patented by Gilbert Smith, Fayette- 
ville, W. Va., general manager of the 
Mason and Dunedin Coal companies 
and the Fire Creek Coal & Coke Co., 
box-shaped drop-bottom pans are 
employed instead of conveyors to 
mine rooms in coal as low as 22 in. 
in the Mason No. 1 mine. No track 
is used and the pan is pulled along 
the bottom by wire ropes. This is 
the only resemblance of the equip- 
ment to the drag scraper, it is stated. 
By providing a complete box body 
with tight-fitting doors in the bot- 
tom, the Smith pan-and-rope system 
is said to overcome the disadvantages 
of the scraper by eliminating spill- 
age and pulverizing of the coal on 
the bottom, as well as digging into 
the bottom while traveling. Another 
major difference is in the use of 
a special sheave around which the 
head and tail ropes and the pan 
travel without manual attention, thus 
eliminating hooking ropes in and out 
of sheaves to direct the pan to the 
face of the room. 


Dump at Room Mouth 


In a “duck’s nest” in the roof of 
the heading at the mouth of the room, 
the pans are dumped into regular 
mine ears by pulling them up a steel 
ramp to a position over the cars, 
where the doors open by gravity to 
discharge the coal. In the same way, 
the system can be arranged to dis- 
charge onto a cross or mother con- 
veyor. Another advantage claimed 
for the equipment is that, as com- 
pared with room conveyors, practi- 
eally no labor is involved in getting 
the equipment out when the room is 
finished. By arrangement with Mr. 
Smith, an experimental unit has been 
installed in 36-in. coal by the Gauley 
Mountain Coal Co., Jodie, W. Va. 

Mechanization also was active still 
farther south through Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee down into Ala- 
bama. Quite a few conveyors were 
installed in the latter State in par- 
ticular in 1938, of which examples 
at mines of the Alabama By-Prod- 
uets Corporation were: Colta mine, 
two additional chain-and-flight units 
with auxiliary equipment as part of 
the program of mechanizing this 
operation, with two additional units 
also at the Praco mine. At the Bar- 
ney mine, a _ three-drum mobile 
scraper-loading unit was moved in 
from another mine and put in serv- 
ice in development work. 
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LOADING-MACHINE SALES 


+ Fall Less Than Output in 1938" 


ALES of mechanical loading 
equipment for use in both 
anthracite and _ bituminous 


mines declined in 1938, but at a rate 
much less than the drop in produc- 
tion. Whereas the total output of 
all coal—anthracite and bituminous— 
fell off 107,000,000 tons, or 22 per 
cent, sales of mobile loading machines 
declined by 17.5 per cent, and sales 
of conveyors by only 9.6 per cent. 
Declining prices and the increased 
wage scales effective since April, 
1937, have stimulated the effort to 
reduce costs by mechanization. In 
1938 the savings resulting from new 
installations of loading machinery 
appear to have been more than offset 
by the effects of low running time, 
which tends to cause a sharp in- 
crease in per-ton costs. Mine man- 
agers continued to seek economies, 
however, and the number of loading 
units purchased was greater than in 
any earlier year of equally low pro- 
duction. As stated by Julian D. 
Conover, secretary of the American 
Mining Congress, the coal industry 
“fs taking its rightful place as one 
of the progressive industries which 
apply modern American methods in 
the production of one of our great 
natural resources.” 

Total Units Sold by Type—The 
number of mobile loaders sold dur- 
ing 1938 was 241, as against 292 in 
1937 and 344 in the peak year of 
1936. Despite the decrease, the sales 
in 1938 were far above those of the 
years trom 1933 to 1935, in which 
production was actually higher than 
in 1938. Sales of serapers, on the 
other hand, fell off very sharply to 
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the lowest point covered by the rec- 
ord. Sales of conveyors, though 
below 1937 and 1936, were much 


above any preceding year. The fig- 
ures for conveyor units include 


both hand-loaded types and those 
equipped with duckbills or other 
self-loading heads. The number of 
duckbills cannot be shown separately 
without disclosure of ' individual 
business, but it may be said that they 
are finding acceptance in many new 
fields. The total of 990 conveyor 
units also ineludes equipment pur- 
chased for use in conjunction with 
mobile loaders and therefore not 
destined for hand loading. It is 
estimated from manufacturers’ re- 
ports that at least one-tenth of the 
conveyors sold to bituminous mines 
were for transportation behind mo- 
bile loaders. Conveyors intended for 
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slopes are not included in these totals. 

A feature of the year was an ap- 
parent renewal of interest in the 
pit-car loader, sales of which rose 
from 32 in 1937 to 139 in 1938. In 
fact, the 1938 sales exceeded the total 
for the entire five years preceding. 
This machine, which represents the 
simplest type of mechanization of 
loading, was installed in great num- 
bers between 1926 and 1930 in the 
fields of Indiana and Illinois. Only a 
few of the 1938 sales went to Illinois, 
however, and five-sixths of the year’s 
shipments were made to West Vir- 
ginia, where hitherto the pit-car 
loader has found little use. As in 
earlier years, American manufac- 
turers of loading equipment sold a 
few machines to Canadian and Aus- 
tralian mines. These exports, how- 
ever, are not included in the present 
statistics. 
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Fig. |—Number of underground-loading devices sold for use in coal mines, 1933 
to 1938, inclusive 


Figures for conveyors 
loading heads. 


include those equipped with duckbills : 
For comparison, total bituminous deep-mined output, in millions 


and other self- 


of tons, is shown with mobile loaders and pit-car loaders, and total anthracite 
and bituminous deep-mined output with scrapers and conveyors. 
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Table I—Mechanized Loading Equipment Sold to Bituminous and Anthracite 
Mines, as Reported by Identical Manufacturers, 1933 to 1938, Inclusive* 


Per cent increase (+) 





1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 or decrease (—), 

1938 over 1937 
Mobile loaders......... 41 55 115 344 292 241 — 17.5 
ce) Oe eee 65 34 22 28 29 10 — 65.5 
eee 396 610 681 994 1,095 990 — 9.6 
Pit-car loaders......... 18 26 28 11 32 139 +3834.4 


* The figures for 1933 to 1936 included reports from 28 manufacturers. 


In 1937, one manufacturer 


indicated that he was no longer producing this type of equipment and accordingly was dropped from 
the active list; however, at the same time another manufacturer was added to the list and the number 


of reporting firms remained at 28. 


In 1938, a manufacturer of material-handling machinery began 


the production of underground loading equipment and the number of reporting firms is now increased 


to 29. 


+ Reported as scrapers or scraper haulers and hoists. : 
t ane hand-loaded conveyors and those equipped with duckbills and other self-loading heads. 
A considerable number of these in 1936 to 1938 were for use in conjunction with mobile loading machines. 





The trends of sales are shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. The scales 
in this figure are arranged to give 
a rough indication of the relative 
importance of the several types of 
equipment in terms of tonnage ca- 
pacity. It will be seen that the 
largest additions to capacity in 1938 
continued to be made by the mobile 
loaders, followed by conveyors with 
or without self-loading heads. On 
the other hand, additions to capacity 
resulting from scrapers are small, 
as also are those from pit-car load- 
ers, despite their sudden increase 
in 1938. The dotted lines in Fig. 1 
represent total deep-mined produc- 
tion. Since practically all mobile 
loaders and pit-car loaders are used 
in bituminous mines, the charts for 
these two types show bituminous 
deep-mined output only. For serap- 
ers and conveyors total anthracite 
and bituminous deep-mined output 
is used. 

Source of Information—These fig- 
ures are based upon returns courte- 
ously supplied by all known manu- 
facturers of loading machinery for 
underground use in coal mines. The 
number of reporting firms is identi- 
eal from year to year and the 
figures may be accepted as directly 
comparable. 


Machines Go to 18 States 


Total Sales by States—Shipments 
of mechanized loading devices of one 
type or another were made_ to 
eighteen States in 1938. In some 
cases it is not possible to show the 
number of machines of each type 
sold in each State without disclosing 
the business of individual manufac- 
turers; therefore Table II has been 
prepared to indicate the total num- 
ber of units shipped to each State 
or region. The kinds of machines 
sold are indicated by letters—L for 
mobile loaders, S for serapers, P for 
pit-ear loaders, and C for all types 
of conveyors. The several types 
are arranged in the rough order of 
the capacity shipped into each area 
in 1938. Thus, for Illinois, a total 
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of 72 units is shown, followed by the 
letters “L,” “P,” and “C,” indicating 
that the highest capacity was in the 
form of mobile loaders, followed by 
pit-car loaders and conveyors. Nearly 
all the conveyors shipped to this 
State were for use in conjunction 
with mobile loaders. 

Units Sold Compared to Units in 
Use—The changing demand for the 
different types of loading equipment 
is shown in Table III. The number 
of mobile loaders in active use as 
reported by operators of bituminous 
mines increased from 488 in 1929 to 
980 in 1936. Final statisties of the 
number in use in 1937 are not yet 
available. However, sales in 1937 
and 1938 equalled 54.4 per cent of 
the number actually in use in 1936. 
Because of uncertainties in defining 
what constitutes a conveyor, the ree- 
ord of current sales is not fully ecom- 
parable with the record of number 
previously in use, but the fact of 
a large increase is clear, particularly 
in bituminous-coal mining. The 
number of scrapers sold is now 
small, measured against the numbers 
previously installed. The number 
in use reached its peak in the bitu- 
minous fields in 1930 and in the an- 
thracite fields in 1934. 

Regional Distribution of Mechan- 
ized Capacity—For some years the 








proportion of underground output 
obtained by mechanical loading has 
been highest in the coal fields of the 
northern Rocky Mountains and the 
Middle West, where high wage rates, 
combined with favorable seam condi- 
tions, had stimulated the process of 
mechanization. In some fields in 
these areas, underground loading is 
now almost entirely mechanized and 
the rate of installation of new equip- 
ment therefore has tended to slow 
down. In the last three years, 
market conditions and the trend of 
wage rates have tended to stimulate 
mechanization in the Appalachian 
region, and by far the greater part 
of the shipments of new equipment 
in 1938 went to the coal States of 
the East and South. 

By far the largest installations of 
mechanical-loading equipment in re- 
cent years have been made in West 





Table Il—Mechanized Loading Equip- 


“ment Shipped for Use in Each State 


or Region in 1938 


(lL. = Mobile loading machines; P = Pit- 
car loaders; S = Scrapers; C = Convey- 
ors, including those with duckbills) 


Number of Types of 
units of equipment in 
all types approximate 


shipped order of 
in 1938 capacity 
Northern Appalachian States: 
Pennsylvania and Maryland.. 99 L,C 
GUN ac csca uted tas dla ics 38 L,C 
Souther Appalachian States: 
Le re 531 L,C,P,S 
ie o.cc ds oseie nba 14 | PE 
WI oes cainsdccuvcwaee 133 L, C 
Alabama. SANS <a 69 Cc,L,S 
TOMER iaicccc as 0k p28 ae:0 21 Cc, L 
Middle Western States: 
WS arb viewed ve knce 72 ss4LPC 
ee oe recor 9 L, C 
Trans-Mississippi States: 
Arkansas and Oklahoma.... . 46 CL 
Iowa and Missouri.......... 3 C,8 
ere 40 oe F 
Utah and Montana......... 49 L,C 
WGN oics caccs ccismenses 11 C,L 
Total bituminous....... 1,135 L,C,P,S 
Pennsylvania anthracite ....... 245 C,S 
Grand NOteE oie ccicisiccsince 1,380 L,C,P,S8 





Table Ill—Sales of Mechanized Loading Equipment in 1937 and 1938 Com- 
pared With Total Number of Machines in Active Use in Preceding Years 


Number of machines 


Number of machines in active use, as reported sold, as reported 
by mine operators by 29 manufacturers 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Bituminous mines: 
Mobile loading machines........... 488 545 583 548 523 534 657 980 292 241 
SE ee re 126 150 146 128 93 119 78 106 13 6 
PUGGE IORGOUB. oo. .coescasacess 2,521 2,876 3,428 3,112 2,453 2,288 2,098 1,851 32 139 
Conveyors equipped with duckbills 
and other self-loading heads...... 99 140 165 159 132 157 = 179 234 ) 
Hand-loaded conveyors — number of » 835t 749 
WRN aiissvocencasdscbeedeckwase ” ..* 825 574 670 936 } 
———— wien ee: ; - 
Mobile loading machines........... l ox ; ( 8 11 18 4 NE eae re 
ey (350 384 f 457 479 455 517 «507f «= 6 4 
lg, er | {| 28 24 19 25 22) Rime “oo e ts 
Conveyors equipped with duckbills | { | ) 
and other self-loading heads...... }355 421 17 12 13 30} 1,790? 260t 241 
Hand-loaded conveyors — number of | | | 
WN 5 via nacanusnwuevicsees aes (547 818 940 1,338 ,1563 } 


* Number of units not reported in these years. 
and “ duckbills.” 


t Re 
The figures of numbers sold in 1937 and 1938 are not exactly comparable with the number in use in 


rted as face conveyors (hand-loaded), “ shaker drives,” 


1936, because of uncertainties in defining what constitutes a conveyor. 
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ern West Virginia and in selected 
portions of the southern high-volatile 
section. Thus, more than 77 per 
cent of the output of Monongalia 
County and over 46 per cent of that 
of Logan County now are loaded 
with the aid of mechanical devices. 
A significant development of 1938 
was the rise in mechanical loading 
in the West Virginia Panhandle. In 
the smokeless fields, on the other 
hand, the percentage mechanically 
loaded still is small. 


Virginia. In 1935, only 2.1 per 
cent of the State’s output was loaded 
mechanically, either directly or with 
the aid of conveyors. In the first 
ten months of 1938, according to 
the State Department of Mines, the 
proportion had increased to 20.3 per 
cent. Thus far, however, the large- 
scale installations of mechanical 
loading have been chiefly confined to 
the districts of the State where seam 
conditions are most favorable to 
mechanization, particularly in north- 





Table 1V—Comparison of Mobile Loaders, Scrapers, and Conveyors in Actual 
Use in 1936 With Sales Reported in 1937 and 1938, by Regions 











Mobile loaders Scrapers Conveyors* 
Inuse Sales Sales Inuse Sales Sales In use Sales Sales 
in in in in in in in in in 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 
Bituminous 
ee States: se ‘i o “ 
EN cng cows esas ee 
PE CLvccouctiunseabakeasee Po. ces peace \ 366 105 52 
RE a ee eee 47 28 15 18 37 23 
Southern Appalachian States 
OS ae 10 | 27 5 2 64 64 64 
ea \ 5 { 18 39! 35 106 98 
Ne SS ere ere j 1 11 1 21 38 20 
eee . 126 73 80 3 196 275 332 
RS ee 9 8 D: chess Ec .kees 70 16 5 
Middle Western States: 
DCCL Le we er Cece we whew 431 81 | 2 P 
___- apse seiae tae 146 «31 5 38 { } 7 a 20 
Trans-Mississippi States........ 1144 22 138 376 ’ 1 3938 175° 13510 
Total bituminous.......... 980 292 241 106 13 6 1,170 835 749 
Anthracite 
PS sce cee Ghcwow wks che) Cea ee ae 504 16 4 1,790" 260 241 
Grand total............... 980 292 241 610 29 10 2,960 1,095 990 


* Includes hand-loaded conveyors end conveyors equipped with duckoills or other seif-loading 
heads. The figures of number in use in 1936 are not exactly comparable with the number sold in 1937 
and 1938 because of uncertainties in defining what constitutes a conveyor. The comparison, however, 
will serve to indicate which regions have made the largest proportionate increases. 

1 Mostly in Kentucky. ? Mostly in Illinois. 3 Sndioles Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. Includes Arkansas, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. In- 
cludes Colorado, Montana, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyoming. 6 Includes Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming. 7 Wyoming. * Includes Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Montana, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. * Includes Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Utah and Wyoming. 10 Tn- 
cludes Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyoming. 11 Includes a few pit-car loaders. 





Table V—Bituminous Coal-Mining Companies Purchasing New Mechanized 
Loading Equipment in 1937 and 1938* 


Buying mobile loaders Buying conveyors ft 
Riasis “g 7 Ka 











~~ ——— ~~ 


Companies 
Companies that did not Companies Companies 
that used use mobile that used that did not 
mobile loaders loaders in conveyors use conveyors 
. in 1936 1936 in 1936 in 1936 
man Sageiotnen States: 
eee ; 4 23 g 
PES GCCESERERSENSELEED SSH. KhSOKEL Reset. oelbeiuwkse 3 ; 
__ eee eaeenn nee 3 7 er: ; 
Southern Appalachian States: 
4 eae 16 25 6 28 
ES ec ge re eet 2 5 3 1 
IS a eee 2 24 3 20 
EEE See eae 1 1 2 7 
0 Ee Sa een 1 3 2 6 


Middle Western Stz:tes: 
Illinois... . 
Indiana... 5 4 


> 
=) 
~ 
— he 


Trans-Mississippi States: 





Arkansas...... SE ee ee ee ae aE 1 3 7 

Deiat soca sp eee e Gk ce ta. 1 1 4 11 

Iowa. . Lbeteae ke hs tea Sian eek keke 1 

Montana Mee hee ee Ee eat ‘ae nad ‘Ses reo 

Oklahoma FAbeEKSMSEES RSS USE Was -° Sepa ‘er 

|_~ yuequabebbapbbeabteeeneots grese er as son : 

POI so ns cee wwces oh ere. PA Soiree 4 ; 
Total bituminous. ............. 58 103 40 114 


_.. ." Covers the business of all but two manufacturers in 1937 and all but one in 1938. In addition, 
atten gemoanics bought scrapers, of = two used scrapers in 1936 and thirteen did not. 

neludes conveyors equipped with duckbil] hal j us 
conveyors other than tit-car Eaten ills and other self-loading heads, and hand-loaded 
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Types of Equipment Purchased by 
Regions in 1938—Table IV _ shows 
the number of mechanical-loading 
units shipped into each State or area, 
in so far as the information can be 
published without revealing confi- 
dental data. All of the 241 mobile 
loaders sold went to the bituminous 
fields. Illinois-Indiana, formerly the 
largest market for this equipment 
and where 577 machines were in 
use in 1936, purchased 38 new ma- 
chines in 1938, against 112 new ma- 
chines in 1937. Forty-seven mobile 
loaders were sold in Pennsylvania, 
chiefly in the western district. Eighty 
loaders were sold in West Virginia, 
chiefly in the northern and Pan- 
handle districts, with smaller num- 
bers in the southern districts, both 
low and high volatile. Nine loaders 
were sold in Virginia and 39 in the 
three remaining Southern States of 
Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Of these, by far the largest number 
went to Kentucky, the sales being 
about equally divided between the 
eastern and western districts of the 
State. 

The largest market for conveyors 
also was found to be in the Southern 
fields. Total sales of all types in 
the Southern Appalachian States, 
including those equipped with duck- 
bills, increased from 499 units in 
1937 to 519 in 1938. In the northern 
Appalachians and the Far West, 
conveyor purchases declined. 


More Companies Buy 


Number of Bituminous Coal Com- 
panies Buying Loading Equipment 
in 1937 and 1938—The number of 
bituminous operating companies us- 
ing mechanical-loading equipment 
continued to expand in the last two 
years. The companies installing 
loading equipment for the first time 
in 1937 and 1938 were aproximately 
double the number which merely 
added equipment similar to the kind 
they already had been using in 1936. 
This is shown by Table V, which 
analyzes the shipments of 26 manu- 
facturers in 1937 and 28 in 1938. 
Though not complete, the records of 
these manufacturers indicate the 
trend. During the two-year period, 
161 coal-mining companies purchased 
mobile loaders. It was found that 
58 of these companies had used this 
type of equipment in 1936, while 
103 were installing it for the first 
time. Similarly, 154 mining com- 
panies purchased conveyors, 114 for 
the first time. West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania led in the 
number of new companies taking up 
mobile loading; West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Colorado led in new con- 
veyor trials. 
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was marked by a production 

approximately equal to that 
of 1937, although total soft-coal out- 
put was off 224 per cent. In this 
respect, stripping results paralleled 
those of mechanized deep mining, 
in which the 1938 output also is esti- 
mated to be about-the same as the 
1937 total. The cost advantage of 
stripping, as compared with other 
methods of mining, was a major fac- 
tor in the retention of tonnage in 
1938, in addition to the greater pro- 
ducing capacity growing out of the 
introduction of a number of large 
stripping units and the opening of 
several sizable new mines in 1937, 
which began to show their mettle in 
1938. 

As one result of the 1937 spurt in 
equipment purchases, plus the busi- 
ness recession, no installations of 
large stripping or loading units were 
made in 1938, although a number of 
dragline and small-shovel operators 
purchased additional machines either 
for existing or new operations. And, 
like their brethren with large equip- 
ment, dragline and_ small-shovel 
operators also enjoyed a fairly active 
year. A substantial increase in strip- 
ping projects in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, in addition to those in the 
older fields of the Middle West, 
Southwest and certain outlying dis- 
tricts, was another 1938 development. 
Prospects for 1939 include increased 
interest in stripping coal under deep 
overburden requiring the use of the 
largest shovels or shovels and drag- 
lines in tandem. Walking draglines 
also received greater consideration. 

But even though no additions to 
large equipment were made last year, 
operators continued efforts to in- 
crease stripping capacity by such 
methods as larger dippers—in prac- 
tically all cases of welded high-ten- 
sile-strength alloy steel. Where 
dippers in the range from 6 to 12 
cu.yd.—sometimes even larger—had 
been used, high-strength alloys and 
welding permitted a 2- to 5-eu.yd. 


B ves st stripping in 1938 
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BITUMINOUS STRIPPING 


+ Holds Its Gains in 1938 


increase in capacity, usually with no 
increase in loaded weight and some- 
times a decrease. Numerous loading 
shovels also were equipped with 
larger alloy dippers. 

Sidewall drilling showed another 
substantial gain in 1938, with an in- 
crease in the number of companies 
using the “double-deck” shooting 
system for overburden. There also 
was some increase in the use of ver- 
tical augers for drilling purposes, 
although the fact that this type of 
equipment can show appreciable ad- 
vantages only under special condi- 
tions limited the installations of new 
units. But vertical augers for drill- 
ing coal were adopted by many strip- 
ping organizations in 1938. 

Most of the double-deck shooting 
plans in the industry are in opera- 
tion in Indiana, where the latest re- 
eruit was the Old Glory No. 17 
operation of the Maumee Collieries 
Co., stripping with an_ all-electric 
12-eu.yd. walking dragline. With a 
cut depth of 65 ft. and 35 to 45 ft. 
of shale, or sandstone and shale, over 
the coal, horizontal holes originially 
were employed. In the summer of 


1938, horizontal holes were supple- 
mented by angle holes drilled upward 
toward the back of the eut (Decem- 
ber, 1938, Coal Age, p. 81), and the 
explosive charge was split between 
the horizontal hole and the supple- 


mentary angle hole of a pair. Re- 
sults included a_ reduction of 
approximately 10 per cent in 


screenings output, a drop in the 
quantity of explosive, and a gain 
of 5 ft. in cut width. The Heitzman 
rubber blasting plug for stemming 
sidewall holes was tried out by a 
number of stripping companies in 
1938, with good results reported. 
This plug replaces the conventional 
stemming and saves most of the time 
that otherwise must be devoted to 
this operation. In addition, better 
fragmentation at the back of the 
hole was noted by some operators. 
Automotive transportation again 
was a major item in strip-mine plans 
in 1938, and was reflected in new 
installations of both tractor-trailer 
and straight-truck units at existing 
pits, as well as in all new operations 
started last year. In the tractor- 
trailer field, several new diesel-pow- 


Shown ready to go to work at the Tiger mine, this butane-electric tractor is 
designed to pull a semi-trailer with a capacity of 80 tons of coal. 














ered units were showing cost 
advantages over gasoline-powered 
types. And in the same field, a trac- 
tor big enough to handle two 40-ton 
semi- and full trailers or one 80-ton 
semi-trailer was developed for the 
Sinclair interests, which in 1937 in- 
stalled several 40-ton semi-trailer 
units. The new tractor, put in serv- 
ice at the Tiger mine of the Hume- 
Sinclair Coal Mining Co., Hume, 
Mo., is now pulling two 40-ton 
trailers pending the construction of 
the new 80-ton job, expected to be 
completed about the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

The 80-ton semi-trailer will be 
about 35 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, 
and will have 10-ft.-high sides. The 
tractor, a Dart butane-electrie unit, 
is equipped with two Hercules 
“HXE” engines using butane as a 
fuel. The engines are connected to 
General Electric generators, which 
in turn feed 125-hp. (net) electric 
motors, one for each of the tandem 


rear axles. With the electric drive 
it is necessary only to move a lever 
to go forward or backward, and the 
speed in both directions, controlled 
by the pressure on the accelerator, 
is the same. Speed is limited to 32 
m.p.h. by a circuit breaker, and the 
motors can withstand a 100-per-cent 
overload for five minutes. 

Weight of the tractor is approxi- 
mately 35,000 Ib., while the semi- 
trailer weighs about 30,000 lb. Over- 
all weight of the entire unit when 
loaded will be about 225,000 lb. Rear 
tandem dual tires on the tractor are 
13.50x24 twenty-ply “Ground-Grip” 
units carrying 95 lb. of air pressure. 
Each has a load capacity of 11,400 
lb. The springs are designed to bend 
1 in. under a weight of 88,000 Ib. 
The unit, according to preliminary 
calculations, is expected to save 
$6,000 annually. 

In the line of auxiliary equipment, 
a number of additions to the list of 
companies using large tractor-pow- 


ered carrying scrapers were made 
in 1938. At many mines, these units 
were used for helping out in box- 
cutting, building roads, improving 
drainage and other miscellaneous 
earth-moving jobs, with assistance 
in stripping as an added use in sey- 
eral instances, either in helping the 
regular units or in taking over the 
job of uncovering isolated patches of 
coal. And at the smaller operations, 
this equipment was given the entire 
stripping task in several cases. The 
Hillside Coal Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
as an example, employed two Le- 
Tourneau “Carryall” scrapers pow- 
ered by Caterpillar D8 tractors for 
removing overburden. Surface mate- 
rial was loaded and hauled directly, 
while the shale over the coal was 
broken up with an “Angledozer” and 
“Rooter” on one of the tractors and 
then removed all the way down to 
the coal. The two units, spoiling 550 
ft. away, were reported to be aver- 
aging 175 cu.yd. per hour. 


BITUMINOUS PREPARATION 
+ Marked by Sustained Progress 


ITH mechanical cleaning 
showing a substantial gain, 
bituminous preparation was 


marked by a high level of ac- 
tivity in 1938 in spite of a 224- 
per-cent drop in output. As in other 
years, a major reason for the instal- 
lation of mechanical cleaners, in 
addition to the usual benefits of 
greater uniformity and more efficient 
performance, was the spread of 
mechanical loading, bringing with it 
greater pressure for the transfer of 
the entire cleaning operation to the 
surface as a means of assuring the 
lowest possible production cost un- 
derground by avoiding stops for 
preparation at the face. Substan- 
tially the same philosophy also has 
been a major element in the erection 
of mechanical-cleaning plants at 
strip mines, thus enabling the man- 
agement to move cleaning from the 
pit to a plant designed and equipped 
specifically for this purpose. Multi- 
ple-shift operation of plants was 
increasingly frequent in the year 
just past. 


Mechanical-cleaning installations 
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in 1938 covered a wide range of ob- 
jectives from the preparation of an 
individual size up to cleaning all 
coal, in many cases, from as large 
as 6 in. down to zero. And with 
the rise in number of wet-washing 
installations, dewatering and drying 
engrossed the attention of an increas- 
ing number of preparation men. As 
a result, installation of heat and 
mechanical dryers, or combination 
plants, showed a marked gain last 
year, with screen and bin drying 
also receiving a new impetus. On 
the other hand, quite a number of 
operators elected to avoid the water 
problem, particularly with respect 
to the fine sizes, by putting in dry 
cleaners, or wet cleaners for the 
large coal and dry cleaners for the 
fines. In connection particularly 
with dry plants, but also with other 
types, dust elimination was set up 
as a major objective in an increas- 
ing number of installations. Raw- 
coal blending plants attracted more 
attention in 1938, which was re- 
flected in several large-scale projects. 

With stoker coal an increasingly 





important factor in the market pic- 
ture, provisions for this size were 
an important element in the design 
of new plants, and were the prin- 
cipal objective in many of the revi- 
sions in existing structures. This 
naturally was reflected both in new 
crushing set-ups with regular and 
special equipment and in the active 
installation of special high-speed 
shakers or—more often—vibrating 
sereens for separating stoker sizes 
from sereenings or dedusting sereen- 
ings for stoker use. Vibrating 
screens also made substantial gains 
in the field of large-coal screening, 
with a number of plants adopting 
them for handling the entire mine- 
run output and supplementing them 
in some eases with special distribut- 
ing chutes to convey the different 
sizes to the loading tracks or other 
preparation equipment. 

Mixing was again a major activ- 
ity in 1938. And in_ stoker-coal 
production specifically, bins, propor- 
tioning conveyors and other equip- 
ment were adopted by many opera- 
tors as a means of securing defi- 
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nite percentages of the various size 
fractions in the finished product. 
Dustproofing of stoker coal—and 
other sizes as well—again showed 
an inerease in 1938, and progress 
was made in the development of 
petroleum or petroleum-base dustless- 
treating liquids for the high-mois- 
ture or porous coals of the Middle 
West and other regions. 

Washing installations were again 
characterized in 1938 by a high upper 
limit of size in many instances. In 
the new plant of the Midwest Smoke- 
less Fuel Co., for instance, all coal 
may be erushed to 6 in. and run to 
two Jeffrey Baum-type jigs. Washed 
and sized coal is distributed to load- 
ing booms and also to special truck- 
loading bins, first passing over Jef- 
frey-Traylor screens, by special mul- 
ti-compartment conveyors with pro- 
portioning gates for loading all sizes 
in a variety of mixtures. Construc- 
tion is along modern lines, with con- 
tinuous sash areas for light and ven- 
tilation. Washing of all sizes from 
6 in. down, using Link-Belt Simon- 
Carves equipment, was provided for 
in the new Westville No. 24 plant 
of the Peabody Coal Co., Danville, 
Ill. Designed for the production of 
almost any combination of sizes, 
either raw or washed, this plant also 
is equipped with an extensive re- 
screening plant and storage bins. 
Drainage bins are provided for dry- 
ing purposes. At Pittsburg, Kan., 
the Commercial Fuel Co. installed 
another MeNally-Norton automatic 
washer to permit cleaning all coal 
from 6 in. down, plus additional 
equipment to make it possible to load 
six sizes. 


Washers Handle Large Coal 


In the East, the Detroit Mining 
Co., Gordon, W. Va., purchased a 
Jeffrey diaphragm jig for handling 
5x0-in. coal at the rate of 60 tons 
per hour. And in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the United States Fuel Co. in- 
stalled a MeNally-Norton automatic 
washer for 5x0-in. coal in a new 
preparation plant at its mine at 
Hiawatha, Utah. Both heat- and 
mechanical-drying equipment is in- 
cluded and bins are provided, in ad- 
dition to other mixing facilities, for 
blending the three smallest sizes in 
any desired proportion by means of 
variable-speed feeders. The Viking 
dual system has been installed to per- 
mit “Waxolizing” all sizes and mix- 
tures. Size of the largest lump is 
controlled by means of a MeNally- 
Norton pick breaker. A magnetic 
pulley precedes the main sheker, and 
slack is loaded over a chute. 

Removal of the small fines was 
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Vibrating screens make gains not only in the production of fine sizes and dedust- 
ing as above, but also in screening large coal. 


provided for in a number of instal- 
lations washing up to a large top 
size. The Elk Horn Coal Corpora- 
tion, for example, purchased a Jef- 
frey-Baum jig to clean 6x3/16-in. 
material at its No. 28 mine, Way- 
land, Ky., supplementing it with de- 
watering screens, water-clarification 
tank, ete. At Staunton, IIl., the 
Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co. built 
a washing and resereening addition, 
in which the coal to the washer first 
is run over Jeffrey-Traylor screens 
to remove minus }-in. material. 
Washing is done in a Jeffrey-Baum 
jig, supplemented by sizing and de- 
watering screens, water-clarification 
system and other auxiliaries. 

Coal from 6 in. down to } in. is 
washed in a 10-ft. Chance cone in- 
stalled in a new Fairmont plant 
built at the No. 5 mine of the Purs- 
glove Gas Coal Corporation, Purs- 
glove, W. Va. At the Keen Moun- 
tain (Va.) plant of the Red Jacket 
Coal Corporation, minus 3/16-in. 
fines are taken out of the 3-in. feed 
to a Jeffrey-Baum jig. 

A Morrow-Prins washer was chos- 
en by the Crescent Coal Co., Bevier, 
Ky., for washing 2x0-in. coal in a 
new preparation plant now under 
construction. Supplementary equip- 
ment, in addition to the regular 
screening equipment, picking tables, 
etc., includes dewatering screens and 
a sludge-handling system. In south- 
ern Illinois, the Franklin County 
Coal Corporation, Inec., installed a 
washing, screening and mechanical- 
drying addition to its Royalton plant 
including a Menzies cone separator 
for washing 3x5/16-in. coal and two 
Koppers-Battelle launders in paral- 
lel for minus 5/16-in. material. 

Washing units for cleaning certain 


specifie sizes included last year such 
examples as: a Menzies hywrosepa- 
rator for the Lillybrook Coal Co., 
Killarney, W. Va., 7x2-in. coal; an- 
other Menzies hydroseparator, re- 
placing an older unit, for the Morris 
Run Coal Mining Co., Morris Run, 
Pa., 3xj-in. coal; stove-size chloride 
washers for the Jewell Ridge Coal 
Corporation (one at each mine), 
Jewell Ridge, Va.; Consumers Min- 
ing Corporation, Graceland, Va.; 
and the Gilliam Coal & Coke Co., 
Gilliam, W. Va.; and a nut-and- 
stove unit for the Splash Dam Coal 
Corporation, Splashdam, Va. 

A Jeffrey automatic diaphragm jig 
contracted for in 1937 was placed in 
service at the Dawson (N. M.) 
operation of the Stag Canon Branch 
of the Phelps Dodge Corporation to 
prepare 14xl-in. pea and also, ex- 
perimentally, a 1x}-in. stoker prod- 
uct. Total expenditure was $11.077.74 
and only the removal of free im- 
purities was contemplated. Reject 
on this basis in 1938 was 7.82 per 
cent of the raw feed, and the new 
product met with a very satisfactory 
reception. 

Supplementing a Deister-Over- 
strom “Diagonal-Deck” table plant 
for preparing minus 4-in. coal, the 
Alabama By-Produets Corporation 
last vear installed a classifier and re- 
wash table for the purpose of better 
preparing the middlings from the 
primary tables. The installation 
was the first in Alabama and prob- 
ably in any field. 

For preparing 1x0-in. coal, pri- 
marily for stoker purposes, the New 
Jellico Coal Co., Morley, Tenn., in- 
stalled a washing and screening plant 
designed by the Allen & Garcia Co. 
and equipped with eight Deister 
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“Plat-O” coal-washing tables and 
Gyrex and Vibrex screens for wet 
screening and dewatering. 

Dry-cleaning installations in 1938 
include a plant for 14x0-in. coal 
at the Big Rock (Va.) mine of the 
Buchanan County Coal Corporation, 
comprising a new-type American 
“Twin-Dex” pneumatic separator 
and a mechanical deduster for re- 
moving minus 40-mesh fines. In 
Pennsylvania, the Ringgold Coal Co. 
had a new sizing and cleaning plant 
constructed by the Fairmont Machin- 
ery Co. Equipment included vibrat- 
ing screens throughout (Tyler-Nia- 
gara for large coal and Tyler elec- 
tric for the small sizes), two Amer- 
ican “Twin-Dex” separators for 3x 
4- and 4x0-in. coal in addition to 
picking tables for plus 3-in. mate- 
rial, and an American metallic dust- 
collecting system. A new prepara- 
tion plant of the Carbon Fuel Co., 
Decota, W. Va., was equipped with 
a Stump “Air-Flow” cleaner for 
4x0-in. coal. 

Combination plants erected in 1938 
included a new operation at the Ca- 
dogan (Pa.) mine of the Allegheny 
River Mining Co. A Menzies hydro- 
separator was installed for washing 
5x4-in. coal and a Stump “Air 
Flow” cleaner for improving $x0-in. 
material. 


Plant Made Dustproof 


The second combination plant is 
that of the Mather Collieries, now on 
its way to completion. Following 
the example set in the Champion No. 
6 plant of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
(January, 1938, Coal Age, p. 52) 
and the Isabella plant of the Weir- 
ton Coal Co. (July, 1938, Coal Age, 
p. 63), among others, this plant will 
be featured by dustproof construe- 
tion. Also following in the footsteps 
of Isabella and other preceding 
operations, the Mather plant will in- 
elude a 1,500-ton raw-coal blending 
bin. Construetion will be modern- 
ized, using reinforeed concrete. Men- 
zies hydroseparators will clean 3x 
5/16-in. coal and “Streamlined” 
Stump “Air-Flow” cleaners will pre- 
pare the minus 5/16-in. product. 

Drying of washed coal, judging by 
installations either going into opera- 
tion or contracted for in 1938, found 


operators still divided into several 
camps. Straight heat drying was 
selected by the following: Binkley 


Mining Co. of Missouri, Macon, Mo., 
MeNally-Pitts wars Vissae equipment, 
} in. x 4 mm.; Linton-Summit Coal 
Co., Linton, Ind., D-L-O equipment, 


ix0; Maumee Collieries Co., Linton, 
Ind., Christie, 3x0 or 3x0; Truax- 
Traer Coal Co., Fiatt, Ill., MeNally- 
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Pittsburg Vissac, 3 in.x} mm.; and 
the Enos Coal Mining Co., Oak- 
land City, Ind., Raymond equipment, 
5/16 in.x10 mesh and 10x28 mesh. 
On the other hand, two Carpenter 
dryers were installed at the new 
plant of the Franklin County Coal 
Corporation, Ine., for 5/16x0-in. 
coal. 

Drying facilities at the new Min- 
nehaha plant of the Hickory Grove 
Coal Mining Corporation, Sullivan, 
Ind., include a Christie unit for 1x 
5/16-in. material and a Howe con- 
tinuous centrifugal dryer for 5/16- 
in.x35-mesh fines. The drying cycle 
is arranged, however, so that the 
minus 5/16-in. material may be run 
to the heat unit along with the larger 
coal either with or without passing 
through the centrifuge. The centri- 
fuge also has been used for clean- 
ing and reclaiming minus 35-mesh 
slurry, which is pumped into the 
machine along with the 5/16-in.x35- 
mesh product. One test has shown 
that 5 to 7 tons out of a feed of 
20 to 25 tons of minus 35-mesh ma- 





terial to the centrifuge can be re- 
claimed with an ash of 7.56 per cent 
as a result of whirling out clay and 
other very fine impurities with the 
water. Combination equipment also 
was selected for the new Hiawatha 
plant of the United States Fuel Co., 
as follows: a MeNally-Pittsburg Vis- 
sac dryer for 13x3/16-in. coal and 
Carpenter centrifugal dryers for 
minus 5/16-in. material. 

Many operators, however, stuck to 
dewatering screens of various kinds, 
but in two cases last year bins were 
called upon for part of the dewater- 
ing eyele. At the Cantine No. 2 
mine of the Lumaghi Coal Co., Col- 
linsville, Ill., where all coal from 3 : 
in. down is washed in 3x14-in. (day 4 
shift) and 145x0-in. (night shift) 
fractions, these fractions are dewa- 
tered on Allis-Chalmers vibrating 


sereens. These screens also size the be 
small coal into 14x5/16- and minus e 
5/16-in. sizes, which may be run Ss 
to separate bins or combined in one. a 


A fourth bin is provided for 3x14- 
in. coal. All the bins are designed 














. . . . . . . * 
New Bituminous Preparation Facilities in 1938 
Capacity 
Net Tons 
of Feed Preparation 
Coal Company Plant Location per Hour Equipment 
Allburn Colleries Co..................... McCarr, Ky........... 150 Robins! 
rn River Mining Co.............. ON 225 Roberts & Schaefer? 
A eee LS eae 150 Morrow f 
Atlantic Crushed Coke Co................ New Derry, Pa 15 Deister Machine * 
Beckley Fire Creek Coal Co............... Penman, W. Va........ 300 Kanawha 
Binkley Mining Co. of Missouri........... Macon, Mo............ 100 MeNally-Pittspurg? 
Black Mountain Corporation............. NS, rrr 300 =Link-Belt 
Blue Diamond Coal Co.................. Chevrolet, Ky......... 270 Morrow 
Buchanan County Coal Corporation....... Big Rese, Va........0 60 American‘ 
Buffalo-Chilton Coal Co................. SS Ae = os -Belt 
Carbon Fuel Co............0.c0eeeeeees Decota, W. Va......... { 4 Roberts tates 
1 ear Coalwood, W. Va....... 250 Jeffrey 
Central States Collieries, Inc............. St. David, TH .......... 170 Link Belt 
Charleston Mining Co................... Mt. Pleasant, Tenn..... 20 = Link-Belt 
Christopher Mining Co.................. Morgantown, W. Va. 275 Link-Belt _ 
Commercial Fuel Co..................2- Pittsburg, Kan......... 250 MeNally-Pittsburg * 
Consolidation Coal Co................... Van Lear, Ky.......... 225 Robins! 
Consumers Mining Corporation....... cose, SARUOIE, Va... ...... 40 Fuel Process® 
Oe Serre eer 150 Morrow '° 
Detroit Minin = Pepwacaesenenceans rouse Gordon, W. Va......... 60 Jeffrey 1! 
EE a sc clo xuonayoasewew Fireco, W. Va.......... 150 Robins! 
Elk Creek Coal Co Serer Ambherstdale, W. Va.... 250 = Link-Belt 
Elk Horn Coal Corporation. ............. Wayland, Ky.......... 300 Jeffrey 1 
Elk River Coal & Lumber Co............ LS ae 100 = Link-Belt 
Elm Grove Mining Co................... Elm Grove, W. Va..... 350 Morrow 
oo A YC [eee Harrisburg, Ill......... 1,000 MeNally-Pittsburg * 
Franklin County Coal Corporation, Inc.... Royalton, [ll........... 270 Koppers-Rheolaveur '* 
Gilliam Coal & Coke Go................. OS 4 eee 35 Fuel Process? 
ee eee ce kai Gs eee nenes Blanche, Ky........... 200 Morrow 
NIN ics css ce w'n'seneevase West Concord, Ohio. ... 100 Morrow 
Hardy-Burlingham Mining Co............ pasdberiy, _ 500 Morrow 
Harlan Central Coal Co................. "Sere 100 Link-Belt 
Hills Creek Coal Co...................... West estan, BUA ence 15 Deister Machine * 
Imperial Smokeless GDS. «osc cc bcos Quinwood, W. Va...... 125 Kanawha’ 
Inland Steel Co.......... oe be ee ae Wheelwright, Ky. eee = wef sae , 
| Sees uel Process ° 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corporation sereeseese*) Jowell Valley, Va....... 75 Fuel Process ® 
Kellys Creek a ROR sn xi ue os wade oars pote W. Va...... 425 nawha* 
Koppers Coal Co i oxteuiiesSRaaees perston, W. Va..... 400 Koppers-Rheolaveur '* 
Lillybrook Coal Co..... Meee meres ee Tae arney, W. Va....... 100 Roberts & Schaefer '* 
Majestic Collieries Co. Majestic, Ky.......... 400 Robins!’ 
Marriott-Reed CoalCo.................. Lindburg, Mo.......... 50 = Link-Belt : 
Mather Collieries Co. . eS | ae 400 Roberts & Schaefer ' 
Monitor Coal & Coke Co Wilkinson, W. Va..... 100 = Link-Belt 
Montana Coal & Iron Co................ Washoe, Mont......... 125 Link-Belt 
Midwest Smokeless Fuel Co...... Millstadt, Ill.......... 350 Jeffrey 2 
Morris Run Coal Mining Co...... Morris Run, Pa....... 40 Wilmot '* 
Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co. Staunton, Iil........... 400 Jeffrey 
{ Morley, Tenn.......... ) Allen & Garcia” 
New Jellico Coal Co... { Morley, Tenn.......... $ 120 { Robins” : 
| Morley, Tenn. (8)...... | Deister Machine 
Oskaloosa Coal Co... ... kaloosa, lowa........ 100 rere ; 
3 en & Garcia 
a Rk | 6 er j Danville, IIl........... 650 Link-Belt 2! 
| West Frankfort, Ill..... 200 = Link-Belt 
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for either rail or truck loading, and 
each is equipped with a unit heater 
to keep the coal warm while it is 
draining or waiting to be loaded. 
Screen dewatering and bin draining, 
it is reported, reduce the surface 
moisture in the 5/16x0-in. size to 10 
per cent, with other sizes propor- 
tionately lower. Drainage bins, as 
noted above, also were included in 
the new Westville No. 24 plant of 
the Peabody Coal Co. This com- 
pany also installed an experimental 
rotary heat dryer at its No. 47 mine, 
Hareo, Ill. 

Preparation of coal by screening 
and hand-picking in 1938 also was 
marked by activity paralleling that 
in mechanical cleaning. Produc- 
tion of additional sizes, particularly 
stoker coal, as indicated above, was 
a major item in revisions in existing 
plants and also figured in new opera- 
tions. Mechanization of loading 
played its part here as well as in 
the mechanical-cleaning end. As an 
example, the Superior Coal Co., Gil- 
lespie, Ill., mechanized its fourth 


mine in 1938 and at the same time 
installed a new tipple to bring prep- 
aration to a level comparable with 
underground efficiency. 

The changing size picture was re- 
flected in the design of a number of 
tipples and rescreening plants con- 
tracted for in 1938. Rescreening 
and crushing facilities, for instance, 
were included in the plant of the 
Sterling Coal Co., Whitby, W. Va., 
with crushing facilities in the KE. O. 
Guthrie plant, Blanche, Ky. The 
Carter Coal Co., Coalwood, W. Va., 
installed a new steel rescreening 
plant including, among other facili- 
ties, seven Jeffrey-Traylor vibrating 
screens, a loading boom and a 50- 
ton storage bin. Storage facilities 
also were included in the new plant 
of the Oskaloosa Coal Co., Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, while the new tipple of 
the Koppers Coal Co., Kopperston, 
W. Va., was designed so that wash- 
ing equipment could be added in the 
future, and also so that the capacity 
and number of sizes shipped could 
be doubled at a later date to take 





New Bituminous Preparation Facilities in 1938—Contd. 





Capacity 

Net Tons : 

of Feed Preparation 

Coal Company Plant Location per Hour Equipment 
eee Fairmont 

Pursglove Coal Mining Co............... Pursglove, W. Va....... 300 { United Engineers 
WOE ROM eoisGais)s sas a'e 9 0d ins veer Jackson Center, Pa..... 125 Morrow 
Red Jacket Coal Corporation............. Keen Mountain, Va.... 170 Jeffrey 2 
ee | ree Atiatty, W. Va,....... 250 Kanawha 
Ringgold Coal Co........ cee ane Timblin, Pa........... 150 { Tarren 
Ritchie-Wilmoth Coal Co................ West Columbia, W. Va.. 75 Morrow 
Riverview Mining Co..................... Coalbarg, W. Va....... ... Kanawhe % 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co.......... Lucerne, Pa........... 350 Link-Belt 
Splash Dam Coal Corporation............ Splashdam, Va......... 40 Fuel Process ® 
Sterling Smokeless Coal Co............... Bikey, We VE. ......- 250 Fairmont 
SUN DOMINIO cis fa's)6s.s 306 \his 0 = 6.6'010.4 6s oe ee 700 MeNally-Pittsburg 
TROP POY WORN CO. ies sss0esccceses Three Point, Ky....... 175 Link-Belt __ 
Truse-Teatt GomliOG, «i... ...0056.0s0000% 1 eae { wes + cnet Sghaamaaaa : 
TRUSS TIBEP ONO. 5 650.535.0302 00:05.s0000 Marfork, W. Va....... 50 Kanawhe-! 
Tube City Collieries, Inc................. Veremiies, FSs...35...- 110 Link-Belt 
RMR siecinis Se o:ciaiesie. 40900 sie see Li eee 100 Link-Belt 
United States Fuel Co................... Hiawatha, Utah........ 300 McNally-Pittsburg * 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co............ Van, W. Va............ 300 Kanawha 


* Also includes complete plants and major installations of preparation equipment in existing structures. 

‘Including Gyrex screen equipment. * Menzies hydroseparator and Stump “‘ Air-Flow” coal-cleaning 
equipment. % Vissac heat-drying equipment. 4 Including American “ Twin-Dex" pneumatic separator and 
auxiliaries. § Includes Gyrex screen for mine-run, Robins slate picker, storage bin, etc. 


*Stump “ Air-Flow” coal-cleaning equipment and auxiliaries. 7 Rescreening plant, including Jeffrey- 
Traylor screens. % Addition to plant involving McNally-Norton automatic washer to supplement existing 
unit and make it possible to wash ali coal from 6-in. down. Calcivm-chloride washing unit built by 
Kanawha Mfg. Co. 1@ Including Morrow-Prins washer for 2x0-in. coal, 100 tons per hour. 


\\ Jeffrey diaphragm jig and auxiliaries. 1 Includes Jeffrey Baum-type jig and auxiliaries. ™ Screening, 
crushing, conveying and loading — supplementing existing Sahara Coal Co. tipple and washing plant. 
Includes Menzies cone separator, Koppers-Battelle launders and Carpenter dryers. 35 Designed for later 
expansion to 800 tons per hour to take production from a second seam. 


© Menzies hydroseparator coal-washing equipment. 17 Capacity of Gyrex screen handling mine-run feed; 
new equipment also included Vibrex screen, 225 tons per hour, for making 1}x4-in. coal from 1}-in. screenings. 
i Including dust-proof construction, 1,500-ton raw-coal blending bin, Menzies hydroseparators snd Stump 

Air-Flow " cleaners. ‘9 Rescreening and washing addition, including Jeffrey-Traylor screens and Jeffrey 
Baum-type jig. 2 Including one Gyrex and one Vibrex screens for wet sizing and dewatering; two additional 
Vibrex screens, 175 tons per hour, purchased for dedusting stoker coal at } ip. 


2! Including Link-Belt Simon-Carves coal-washing uipment. 22 Chance sand-flotation equipment, 200 
ons per hour, for 6x}-in. coal. % Includes American “ Twin-Dex ” pneumatic separators, American metallic 
dust-collecting system, American “ Anti-Gravity” screens, etc. 24Includes Gyrex screen equipment, 200 
tc ns per hour, for scalping 1y%-in. coal from a minus 3-in. feed and for making wet separation at 7%-in.; also 
Vibrex equipment, 150 tons per hour, for removing minus y4-in. coal from 3-in.x}-mm. dried product. * In- 
cluding MeNally-Norton automatic washer, Vissac heat dryer and Carpenter centrifugal dryers. * Deister 


“ Plat-O"” 16-ft. coal-washing tables. 27 Pea-screening plant (}x4-in.) with two Symons vibrating screens. 
* River-loading tipple (slack, nut or egg), 200 to 425 tons per hour. * tok at 
and-river tipple, including i 
iug and loa 


125 to ashery and stoker-coal plant. # Rail- 
bene ‘oom screens and Robins vibrating distributing chute. *! Including pea-coal screen- 
uipmen: 
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care of output from a second seam. 

At the new Brilliant mine of the 
Kemmerer Coal Co., Frontier, Wyo., 
the tipple is equipped with storage 
conveyors to permit changing cars 
under the box-car loaders without 
stopping the tipple and the crusher 
is placed on a self-propelling truck 
to permit it to be used at two places 
in the plant. Slack is sized over a 
Jeffrey-Traylor vibrating screen and 
a new inertia-type vibrator has been 
installed for preparing 1x3/16-in. 
stoker coal. Intermediate and small 
sizes are dustproofed by the Viking 
process. 

A three-track tipple with a capac- 
ity of 700 tons per hour was placed 
in service by the Union Pacifie Coal 
Co. to serve its new D. O. Clark mine, 
Superior, Wyo. (Coal Age, Novem- 
ber, 1938, p. 44). Equipment includes 
a high-intensity magnetic pulley for 
removing tramp iron from the mine- 
run output, pendulum-hung shaker 
screens with more accessible overhead 
drive for separating the coal into 
three sizes, picking tables, mixing 
conveyor, refuse and house-coal con- 
veying and storage facilities, tele- 
scopic chute for loading slack and 
booms with ecar-changing chutes for 
loading sized coal. Counterweighted 
rewind retarders are employed. 


Many Revisions Made 


Revisions in and additions to ex- 
isting plants covered a wide variety 
of methods of improving market ac- 
ceptance, of which the following are 
examples: Nos. 4 and 5 mines, Vesta 
Coal Co., California and Vestaburg, 
Pa., inspection tables; Bergoo (W. 
Va.) No. 2 mine, Pardee & Curtin 
Lumber Co., vibrating screens and 
a crusher; Nellis (W. Va.) mine, 
Nellis Coal Corporation, additional 
facilities, including headframe, con- 
veyors and chutes, for loading stove 
and nut; Northwestern Improvement 
Co., additional picking tables and a 
crusher at the No. 3 mine, Roslyn, 
Wash., and remodeling of the No. 
5 tipple, including changing from 
d.c. to a.c. and the installation of 
a crusher; Scandia Coal Co., Madrid, 
Iowa, conveyors and vibrators for 
making stoker coal and a Viking sys- 
tem for dustproofing stoker, nut and 
egg; Colorado & Utah Coal Co., 
Mount Harris, Colo., thoroughgoing 
changes to improve removal of impu- 
rities and insure careful sizing and 
also installation of oil-treating equip- 
ment for stoker and slack; Colony 
Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo., instal- 
lation of a “Waxolizing” plant for 
nut, pea, stoker and slack; and the 
Sunshine Anthracite Coal Co., 
Clarksville, Wyo., installation of a 
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100-ton mine-run storage bin, Me- 
Nally-Norton pick breaker with in- 
tegral screen for breaking all large 
coal to 7 in., Ottumwa scraper-line 
box-car loader and roller-type me- 
chanical pickers. 

Further reflecting the increased 
demand for specially prepared fine 
coal for stokers, the Peabody Coal 
Co., among others, installed equip- 
ment at its Black Arrow No. 18, 
Westville No. 24 and Great Heart 
No. 30 mines, in Illinois and Ken- 
tucky, for so-called “prescription” 
mixing of this grade: ie., so that 
the several size fractions making up 
the final product can be mixed in 
any prescribed percentages. 

With vibrating secreens—accepted 
by many operators as more compact, 
requiring less power and more effi- 
cient—being installed in increasing 
numbers for sizing large coal, as in 
the ease of the Ringgold installation 
noted above, steps were taken to 
facilitate the distribution of the vari- 
ous sizes after they left the screens, 
which are, as a general rule, much 
shorter than shakers making a cor- 
responding series of sizes would be. 
At the Majestic (Ky.) mine of the 
Majestic Collieries Co., this prob- 
lem was attacked by placing the new 
vibrating unit (Gyrex, two decks, 
400 tons of mine-run per hour, 43- 
in. lump, 4$xl4-in. egg and 14-in. 
screenings) ahead of the original 
sereen so that the various sizes could 
discharge onto the old unit for final 
screening and picking. 


Vibrating Chutes Installed 


In plants of the Riverview Coal 
Mining Co., Coalburg, W. Va., and 
the National Mining Co., Sygan, Pa., 
however, distribution of sizes to the 
various loading tracks or other points 
in the tipple was assured by the use 
of the new Robins vibrating chute, 
a self-contained unit following the 
vibrator and equipped with the nee- 
essary rescreens, discharge chutes, 
ete. (June, 1938, Coal Age, p. 59). 
A similar chute was installed in the 
new plant purchased by the Allburn 
Collieries Co., MeCarr, Ky., in 1938, 
which includes a Gyrex screen for 
separating mine-run into lump, egg 
and slack. 

With a Gyrex two-deck screen and 
a vibrating distributing chute, in ad- 
dition to the “Air-Flow” cleaner 
noted above, the No. 7 plant of the 
Carbon Fuel Co., Deeota, W. Va., 
has a capacity of 200 tons per hour, 
with the sereen separating the mine- 
run feed, containing a few lumps as 
large as 8 in., into plus 1{-, 14x}- 
and minus 4-in. sizes. The plus 1{- 
in. coal, after leaving the top deck 
of the sereen, passes over a 4-ft. 
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Robins slate-picker section and then 
to a picking belt and a double-roll 
crusher. Minus 3-in. coal, after 
cleaning, is run to a 100-ton stor- 
age bin. The plant is equipped with 
two loading tracks and is operated by 
three men. Facilities for oil-treat- 
ing stoker are installed. Ahead of 
the tipple the company has erected 
a 300-ton storage tank equipped with 
breaker bars to facilitate breaking 
down the mine-run product, as little 
coal over 1} in. is sold. 

Hand-picking operations at numer- 
ous plants were improved by the in- 
stallation of special lighting equip- 
ment, as detailed in the article be- 
ginning on p. 65 of this issue. 
Trademarking, or identification of 
coal, was the subject of more in- 
terest in 1938, many operators adopt- 
ing or continuing the use of card- 
board disks, squares, ete.; labels 
pasted on lumps on the tops of load- 
ed ears, ete. Dyeing of coal was 
continued by a few producers, and a 
number of operators adopted the 
“Dustlix” trademarking machine, 
whereby gummed squares are fed 
into the coal as it is loaded. Included 
in the group purchasing machines 
were the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., West Frankfort, 
Tll.; Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining 
Co., Zeigler, Ill.; Consolidated Coal 
Co., Herrin, Ill.; Mt. Olive & Staun- 
ton Coal Co., Staunton, Ill.; Elk 
Horn Coal Corporation, Wayland, 
Ky.; and the Harlan-Wallins Coal 
Corporation, Verda, Ky. 

Dustless treatment of coal made 
new advances in the year just past, 
with the majority of the producing 
organizations selecting petroleum or 
petroleum-base treating materials. 
Hot spraying was the usual practice, 
although some operators, in view of 
findings by at least one manufacturer 
of spray oils that heated materials 
were practically cooled by the time 
they hit the coal, evinced interest in 
cold-spraying equipment, such as the 
“Brownie” unit at the Talleydale 
plant of the Snow Hill Coal Corpo- 
ration, Terre Haute, Ind. Among 
the installations of dustless-treatment 
systems in 1938, in addition to those 
mentioned elsewhere in this article, 
as well as the considerable number 
not specifically noted, were ‘Dust- 
lix” plants, including Viking heat- 
ing equipment, by the McLaren Coal 
Co., Carterville, Il.; Maumee Col- 
lieries Co., Terre Haute, Ind. (Chief- 
tain No. 20 mine) ; and the Glendora 
Coal Co., Sullivan, Ind. 

Iowa, which, due to the nature of 
its coal, has had difficulty in seeur- 
ing a good job of dustproofing, re- 
ported the development of a special 
spray oil in 1938 which seems to 
solve its problems. Improvement of 








the shipping qualities of coal as a 
result of oil or wax treatment was 
another result noted by a number of 
operators. The Colony Coal Co., in 
the case of the rather friable coal in 
the Rock Springs field of Wyoming, 
reported a belief that the wax-treat- 
ing system mentioned earlier in this 
article would improve the quality ot 
its nut, pea, stoker and slack sizes 
upon arrival at destination. 

In Indiana, the Electric Shove! 
Coal Corporation, at its Staunton 
plant, was using a_ paraffin-base 
treating fluid, not only for dust 
proofing but also to arrest the es- 
cape of moisture from Brazil Block 
coal and thus prevent disintegration 
during shipment. Pour point of the 
liquid used is 90 to 100 deg. F. and 
the viscosity is 200 seconds. Close 
control of temperature and pressure 
at the point of application has been 
found necessary, and consequently 
they are held at 165 deg. F. and 135 
to 140 lb. per square inch. Results 
include a reduction of as much as 10 
per cent in the production of ma- 
terial smaller than 14 in. from break- 
age in the loading and subsequent 
handling. 


Coal Stored by Water 


A different system of storing fine 
washed coal was reported by the 
Dale Coal Co., Ravensdale, Wash., 
which employs a Deister-Overstrom 
“Diagonal-Deck” coal-washing table 
for preparing minus 3/32-in. coal. 
The cleaned coal from the table is 
pumped to the top of the tipple, 
where it enters a flume which carries 
it to the storage site several hundred 
feet away. The cost to this point 
consists only of the pumping charge. 
At the storage point, the coal is de- 
posited in separate cones and win- 
dows to permit drainage, and when 
called for is loaded by a heavy serap- 
er over a ramp directly to the rail- 
road cars. Loading cost does not 
exceed 5 or 6c. per ton. The com- 
pany finds the system an effective 
and inexpensive method of taking 
care of fines during the domestic sea- 
son and thus making them available 
for application on certain contracts 
during the summer months when do- 
mestie production usually is almost 
at a standstill. 

Refuse-disposal developments in 
1938 were marked by the installation 
of a diesel tractor and an 11-cu.yd. 
trailer at the Omar No. 4 mine ol 
the West Virginia Coal & Coke Cor 
poration, Omar, W. Va. The new 
equipment replaced a small motorized 
larry car and the company reports 
that it not only expedited the re 
moval of waste material but also re 
duced the cost of this operation. 
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POWER-EQUIPMENT USE 


+ Reflects Mechanical-Mining Progress 


OWER SUPPLY and the se- 
Dp lection and maintenance of 

machinery at mines automatic- 
ally assumed a more important réle 
in 1938 as a result of continued prog- 
ress in the mechanization of the 
various mine-operating activities, 
particularly loading. Mechanical 
maintenance and electrical safety at 
both underground and strip mines 
made substantial gains in the past 
year, and manufacturers played their 
part by developing new products 
aimed at better service and lower 
operating costs. 

Improvements to mine boiler rooms 
and increases in generating capacity 
were noted, but the local plant-pur- 
chased power ratio remained practi- 
cally undisturbed. In Colorado, how- 
ever, a new 750-kw. power plant em- 
bracing all the latest equipment for 
automatic power production was in- 
stalled at the Mount Harris mine of 
the Colorado & Utah Coal Co. Steam 
is supplied by a Babeock & Wilcox 
high-pressure boiler burning pulver- 
ized coal and generating steam at a 
rate of 50,000 lb. per hour. A 750- 
kw. General Electric turbo-generator 
operating at 250 lb. per square inch 
gage and 200 deg. of superheat sup- 
plies current to the mine and town. 

Typical of boiler-room improve- 
ments to lower steam cost was the 
installation of spreader-type stokers 
to replace hand-firing under five 150- 
hp. boilers at the Black Hawk mine 
in Indiana, thereby reducing the la- 
bor required and permitting the use 
of fuel of a much lower value. In 
the field of central stations, one of 
coal’s biggest customers, several 
superposed turbines using steam at 
1,200 to 1,250 Ib. and 900 to 950 
deg. F. and exhausting to existing 
200- to 235-lb. turbines were installed. 

More power to mine, transport to 
the tipple, and prepare each ton of 
coal is to be expected in any year 
of progress in mechanical loading 
and cleaning. Figures giving the 
national power picture for 1938 are 
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not available, but the experience of 
coal companies in eleven counties 
in northern West Virginia served by 
the Monongahela West Penn Public 
Service Co. and mining 77 per cent 
of the tonnage produced in that area 
is typical of the trend. In 1937, the 
average consumption by this group 
was 5.2 kw.-hr. per ton. In 1938 
(January to October, inclusive), the 
consumption was 5.95 kw.-hr. per 
ton, an increase of 14.4 per cent in 
this period. 


A.c. Gains Underground 


A trend toward alternating instead 
of direct current underground gained 
strength in 1938, bringing with it 
the counter-effect of reducing per- 
ton power consumption. With a.c., 
conversion losses are eliminated and 
transmission losses are likely to be 
considerably smaller. For new mines 
with conveyor transportation from 
face to portal, a preference is indi- 
cated for a.c. throughout. An exam- 
ple is the new No. 7 mine of the 
Carbon Fuel Co., Carbon, W. Va., 
opened last year, in which the under- 
cutting, drilling and conveying ma- 
chinery is driven by 220-volt a.e. 
This mine will be described in a 
future issue of Coal Age. The use 
of 220 volts is in contrast to several 
440-volt a.c. mines opened in the two 
or three preceding years; for exam- 
ple, the New Centennial mine of the 
Boulder Valley Coal Co., in Colo- 
rado (Coal Age, September, 1938, p. 
36); the Brule Smokeless Coal Co., 
Otsego, W. Va.; and Kelleys Creek 
Colliery Co., Ward, W. Va. This 
higher voltage also was adopted for 
the drives of shaker conveyors in 
the new mining work of the Liberty 
Fuel Co., Latuda, Utah (Coal Age, 
January, 1939, p. 45). 

Electrical safety underground took 
a long stride forward as a result of 
installations of new-type transform- 
ers filled with non-inflammable li- 
quid. Examples include the port- 


able rectifier substations at the Isa- 
bella mine of the Weirton Coal Co., 
in Pennsylvania, using 346-kva. 
three-phase 4,085/264-volt transform- 
ers of that type (Coal Age, July 
1938, p. 74) ; transformers supplying 
the 220-volt motors on underground 
dumps and other slope equipment at 
the Union Pacifie Coal Co.’s new 
D. O. Clark mine, in Wyoming (Coal 
Age, November 1938, p. 51); and 
units of the same type installed in 
the Carbon Fuel Co. No. 7 all-eon- 
veyor mine. 

In serving underground 440-volt 
a.c. conveyor and mining equipment, 
grounding by a fourth wire was 
adopted. At Brule Smokeless, for in- 
stance, a No. 2-size ground wire is 
installed in the main entries and a 
No. 4-size in the room entries. Rubber- 
covered cables extending from room 
entries to room faces, and containing 
the power wires and the ground wire, 
are insulated for 600 volts. Coal 
drills in the New Centennial mine 
are operated by 110-volt a.c. supplied 
by transformers mounted on the 440- 
volt cutting machines. 

One large mine, Isabella, changed 
its d.e. distribution system and ma- 
chinery from 550 to 275 volts. Re- 
duction in voltage materially reduced 
nitrous-oxide difficulties in the con- 
trollers of permissible equipment, 
but in the controllers of the swing 
and gathering locomotives at Isabella 
the complete solution was instal- 
lation of 1/50-hp. fans in the con- 
trollers with explosion-tested air in- 
lets and outlets to provide ventila- 
tion for sweeping out the corrosive 
fumes. 

The number of rectifier units sup- 
plying coal mines gained by 60 per 
cent in 1938. The first rectifier at a 
coal mine, a 300-kw. 550-volt multi- 
ple-anode unit, was installed in 1927 
at the Rolfe mine of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., Worth, W. Va. The next, 
a 600-kw. 575-volt multiple-anode 
unit, was installed in 1936 at the 
Crescent No. 2 mine of the Pitts- 
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Voltage fluctuations for one hour in working sections—good practice of 1938 
compared to common practice in 1928, 


burgh Coal Co. The year 1937 was 
marked by the installation of six 
more units, four of which operate at 
the lower voltage of 275. At least 
five rectifiers went into coal-mining 
service in this country in 1938 and 
others have been shipped and will 
be installed this year. Two of those 
installed in 1938 are 600-kw. 600- 
volt multiple-anode units for station- 
ary duty and three are ignitron 
units. Of the three ignitron-type 
units, one operates at 275 volts and 
two at 575 volts. Makers of the 
ignitron-type single-anode rectifiers 
advocate that type especially for 275- 
volt duty because the are drop is 
claimed to be 16-30 volts, thus re- 
sulting in higher efficiency. One 
manufacturer announced a 200-kw. 
ignitron-type portable unit standing 
only 42 in. above the rail. 

The two 600-kw. 600-volt multi- 
ple-anode units of 1938 were in- 
stalled by the Vesta Coal Co., Penn- 
sylvania, at the top of a new 512-ft.- 
deep ventilating and refuse-disposal 
shaft at Vesta No. 4 mine. Fully 
automatie in operation and feeding 
to a positive trolley, these rectifiers 
will carry approximately 40 per cent 
of the total mine load. One 400-kw. 
275-volt ignitron-type rectifier was 
installed on the surface at the No. 
2 operation of the Christopher Min- 
ing Co., Monongalia County, West 
Virginia. 

At the Beech Bottom mine of the 
Windsor Power House Coal Co., 
Brooke County, West Virginia, which 
mine was changed to full-mechanical 
operation using twelve Joy 8BU 
loading units, the 575-volt d.c. power 
capacity was increased by installing 
two 400-kw. 575-volt ignitron reeti- 
fiers at the top of a 260-ft. borehole. 
Power transformers (25,000 volts 
primary), control transformers, high 
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tension De-ion fuses and motor-oper- 
ated air-break switches are outdoors. 
Rectifiers, heat exchangers and 
switchboards are inside a steel build- 
ing. A six-pole anode circuit break- 
er at the substation is coordinated 
with an oil circuit breaker at the 
power station. Inside the mine and 
at the bottom of the borehole which 
accommodates the d.c. cables, two 
automatic reclosing breakers control 
two feeders to the trolley and mine- 
power-distribution systems. Through 
the borehole, two 1,500,000-cire.mil 
insulated copper cables constitute 
the “hot” line. The 8-in. steel cas- 
ing, in parallel with two 1,000,000- 
cire.mil bare copper cables, consti- 
tutes the grounded line. This use of 
the casing as a conductor is similar 
to the practice of the Koppers Coal 
Co. (Coal Age, October 1938, p. 60). 
At the Stanaford (W. Va.) mine 
of the Koppers company, a second 
easing-conductor job went into ser- 
vice late in 1938 at a new substation 
containing two 275-volt conversion 
units of the rotating type. 

Slowly but surely d.c. voltage is 
gaining the attention it merits after 
being neglected for 40 years by all 
but a few of the more progressive 
companies. Ten years ago standards 
limiting to 20 per cent the allowable 
voltage drop from substation to face 
generally were considered radical. 
Now, some companies have set the 
limit at 10 per cent, thus dignifying 
direct current with the same respect 
that a.c. motors, by reason of their 
inherent characteristics, demanded 
for alternating current (the a.c. mo- 
tor refuses to start a heavy load if 
the voltage is low, while the d.e. 
motor nevertheless makes a deter- 
mined effort). This 10-per-cent lim- 
it for d.e.-voltage drop is an essen- 
tial element in the electrical program 


at the Isabella mine, and is based on 
keeping substations within 2,500 ft. 
of the working face and using feed 
ers which will hold the average drop 
to less than 74 per cent (July, 1938, 
Coal Age). 

Relocation of d.c. substations at 
points either on the surface or under- 
ground close to load centers to im- 
prove voltage was rather general in 
1938, supplementing the installation 
of additional units both to provide 
the necessary capacity and keep the 
voltage up. In the latter class, the 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co. put in 
an addition] 300-kw. m.g. set at its 
Bergoo (W. Va.) No. 4 mine. At 
the Oakmont mine of the Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., in Pennsylvania, 
an isolated substation was equipped 
with automatic controls to eliminate 
the necessity for attendance, while 
at the Emerald mine of the Emerald 
Coal Co., another Hillman operation, 
a new substation equipped with an 
m.g. set was erected on the surface 
at a point near the load center to 
improve the voltage. A new mg. 
set was placed in service at the Samo- 
set mine of the Alabama By-Products 
Corporation to improve power con- 
ditions at the face. The West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Corporation in- 
stalled a new 300-kw. underground 
substation at its Rossmore (W. Va.) 
operation. 


Boreholes Aid Distribution 


Power-improvement measures un- 
dertaken by the Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
operating in the southern West Vir- 
ginia- Virginia low-volatile region, in- 
cluded putting down boreholes at the 
back ends of two of its largest mines, 
supplementing these with full-auto- 
matic substations on the surface, 
one of which went into operation in 
1938 and the other is to start early 
in 1939. With the completion of 
this program these mines will be 
supplied with power from three 
points: the pit mouth; a point half- 
way back (automatic substation) ; 
and a point all the way back (auto- 
matic substation). In Illinois, the 
Peabody Coal Co., in the light of 
the continued necessity for addition- 
al generating equipment  under- 
ground, cut down several industrial- 
type switchboards 76 to 90 in. high 
and rebuilt them to an over-all height 
of 48 to 54 in., including the port- 
able carrying truck. 

Locomotive design in 1938 was 
featured by the development of sev- 
eral low-type high-powered units to 
meet the trend toward the operation 
of still thinner seams on a large 
scale. Control systems also were re- 
vised in a number of cases, and some 
additions to the list of tandem units 
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were made. The West Virginia Coal 
& Coke Corporation, for example, 
purchased a 10-ton locomotive, in- 
tending to combine it with a locomo- 
tive of the same size on hand to make 
a tandem job. This will bring to a 
total of five the number of tandem 
units operated by the company, 
which states that they are far supe- 
rior to the small single locomotive. 
Among the advantages is the fact 
that trips of twice the size handled 
by a single locomotive can be moved 
with only half the number of oper- 
atives. 

Storage-battery haulage gained a 
length by reason of the increasing 
use of rubber-tired gathering equip- 
ment, in addition to further instal- 
lations of battery locomotives. In 
May, 1938, the Wick mine of the 
Ingle Coal Co., Oakland City, Ind., 
was changed from motor to rubber- 
tired gathering to become the fourth 
operation in the United States to be 
so equipped (Coal Age, October, 
1938, p. 29). Each battery tractor 
pulls one 4-ton drop-bottom trail 
ear. Batteries are Exide-Ironclad 24- 
eell 27-plate units. 


Straight Parallel Preferred 


The year brought into greater 
prominence a preference for straight- 
parallel operation of motors in loco- 
motives of both the gathering and 
haulage types. Forty-ton units— 
two 20-ton locomotives in tandem— 
put into service by the Vesta Coal 
Co. have contactor controls of this 
multiple-point type and can start 
trips of 125 ears, as compared to 80- 
car starting with the series-parallel 
arrangement. The 8-ton Westing- 
house gathering and swing locomo- 
tives in the Isabella mine have their 
motors permanently in parallel and 
are operated by a controller without 
the conventional reverse lever. The 
one controller lever is rotated in one 
direction for forward and in the 
opposite direction for reverse. These 
controllers are arranged for plugging 
on the first point. Protection against 
undue speed in moving the control- 
ler through first point is afforded by 
overload trips (Coal Age, July, 
1938). 

Field and armature coils with 
fiber-glass insulation were installed 
in trial quantities by several coal 
companies, principally on  under- 
ground equipment subjected to heavy 
overloads and severe conditions. The 
Peabody Coal Co., as an example, 
has experimented with glass insula- 
tion and a certain quantity of high- 
temperature solder on various types 
of armatures at certain of its Illinois 
mines, all with the specific object of 
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increasing the safe operating tem- 
perature. 

The glass fibers, as they are now 
being made, are less than three ten- 
thousandths of an inch in diameter, 
or about one-fifteenth the thickness 
of ordinary bond letter paper. The 
fibers of glass-tape and magnet-wire 
insulation are not affected by tem- 
peratures below 700 deg. C. Ap- 
parently the advantages of glass in- 
sulation are many and the disadvan- 
tages few. On an edge approaching 
knife sharpness the material will 
break under pressure quicker than 
cotton insulation, but on edges with 
curvatures usually encountered in 
electrical design the resistance to 
mechanical damage is high. Due to 
its slick surface, slippage of the 
glass insulation causes some difficul- 
ty, but this disadvantage probably 
will be minimized or overcome. 

Before bringing to an end the dis- 
cussion of electrical developments it 
is in order to mention the advance 
made last year in safer handling of 
4,000-volt trailing cables and port- 
able machinery of the same voltage 
at strip mines. The use of a solid 
neutral from the grounded central 
point of Y-connected transformers 
(secondary voltage, 4,000 nominal) 
to the frames of strippers and other 
mobile pit machines was extended 
during the year. The Sunlight Coal 
Co., Boonville, Ind., installed in the 
solid neutral a reactor to reduce the 
possible voltage from equipment 
frame to ground in ease of an elec- 
trical difficulty. Several other com- 
panies, including the Maumee Col- 
lieries Co. and the Binkley Mining 
Co., followed suit before the year 
ended. 





The Sunlight reactor—a General 
Electric unit—is rated at 50 amp., 
2,300 volts, 135 kva., and is designed 
to hold the potential from stripper 
frame to ground to within about 100 
volts in case of a grounded cable or 
motor. A five-second ground relay 
at the power-company substation is 
set to open the power-company oil 
circuit breaker at 43 amp. neutral 
current. One-second relays at the 
pit breakers will open the latter at 
20 amp., thus preventing the open- 
ing of the main substation breaker 
except as a last resort (Coal Age, 
December, 1938, p. 88). 

For motors in new preparation 
plants a voltage of 440, as against 
220 and 2,300, held its preference. 
This is a logical selection because 
the danger with 440, as compared to 
2,300, is much less and because the 
wiring sizes with 440 are approxi- 
mately one-half those required for 
220. Proper metal-clad and ground- 
ing protection for 440-volt station- 
ary equipment above ground costs 
but little more than for the 220-volt 
type. With many producers the 
high-intensity mercury vapor lamps 
for picking-table illumination reached 
the stage of standard, or common, 
practice. 

Improvements in lighting in still 
another direction found some adher- 
ents in 1938. Peabody, for instance, 
purchased a light meter as a result 
of the educational campaign carried 
on for better lighting and checked 
the lighting in its offices, revising 
the system where needed to bring 
the intensity up to the standard for 
office work. 

Looking into the lists of portable 
electrical instruments now owned by 


The technique of welding filler bands into tires has been developed to the point 
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coal companies, one instrument in- 
troduced but a few years ago now 
is used almost as widely as the d.c. 
voltmeter. It is the elip-over-type 
ammeter. One operation, Walter 
Bledsoe & Co., was found to be using 
this ammeter as a means of checking 
bonding conditions (Coal Age, De- 
cember, 1938, p. 116). 

Evidence that demand-limiting in- 
struments and auxiliary equipments 
still are being installed appears in 
the case of the C. C. B. Division of 
the Koppers Coal Co. Installations 
at the Stanaford, Glen White, Stotes- 
bury and Helen mines ‘saved their 
cost in the first month. A description 
of this work will appear in a coming 
issue of Coal Age. 

In the realm of mechanical design 
of electric locomotives, both under- 
ground and strip-mine units showed 
changes and progress. On the 8-ton 
gathering and swing locomotives in 
use at Isabella the conventional 
handwheel brake mechanism was re- 
placed by a quick-acting lever-type 
brake on the top of the locomotive. 
It includes a quick-acting mechanism 
to facilitate placement of the brake 
lever in the most convenient position 
for the operatives. Lever-type 
brakes are not new but their adop- 
tion has been slow. The present 
trend is in keeping with the drive 
to reduce delays in car changing. 

At the large strip operation of 
the Enos Coal Mining Co., Oakland 
City, Ind., a 45-mile electric haulage 
system rounded out one year of satis- 
factory service. It replaced steam 
trains and is credited with eutting 
main haulage eosts in half (Coal 
Age, December, 1938, p. 87). Drive 
trucks without through axles, termed 
“Axless” by the manufacturer (Dif- 


ferential Steel Car Co.), are a fea- 
ture of these locomotives—used at 
Enos to pull 140 to 160 tons of coal 
at 30 to 40 m.p.h. Only the front 
truck of the locomotive is powered. 
Two 125-hp. 600-volt motors are 
used and each one drives the pair 
of wheels on its respective side. This 
independent drive for each side, it 
is asserted, reduces train resistance; 
decreases flange, tread and rail wear, 
and provides 40 per cent more ad- 
hesion. 

Diesel locomotives for under- 
ground use, talked of for several 
years, have not appeared as yet in 
this country. One, rated at 40 to 50 
hp., is in use underground in a coal 
mine in Scotland and it was reported 
during the year that plans were 
under way for installing diesels in 
two British mines (Coal Age, Octo- 
ber, 1938, p. 62). 

Mechanical design vf equipment 
and also maintenance methods 
showed improvements. As an ex- 
ample, the use of anti-friction bear- 
ings in mine equipment was marked 
by additional gains. The Sunshine 
Anthracite Coal Co., Clarksville, 
Ark., for instance, rebuilt several 
old-type long-wall cutters with ball 
bearings, while in Illinois the Pea- 
body Coal Co. continued certain 
phases of locomotive modernization 
involving the installation of ball and 
roller bearings on armatures and in 
journals to replace the original plain 
bearings. Several additional forced- 
ventilation units also were installed 
on Peabody locomotives. Anti-fric- 
tion-bearing mine-car wheels again 
registered a substantial increase in 
1938. In another field, experiments 
at anthracite mines gave rise to a 
conclusion that the use of miecarta 
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rings in pumps handling highly acid 
water would materially reduce pump 
maintenance (Coal Age, July, 1938, 
p. 88). Indications are that micarta 
rings will last twice as long as bronze 
and as long as or longer than chrome 
iron, stainless steel or hard rubber. 

In maintenance work at certain 
strip mines the use of Dardelet 
“Rivet-Bolts” proved advantageous. 
For instance, when a 12-yd. drag- 
line at Old Glory No. 17 mine of 
the Maumee Collieries was rebuilt, 
8,000 were used. Mechanical super- 
visors with that company consider 
that these rivet-bolts more efficient 
than rivets and 40 per cent stronger. 
An aerial tramway tail tower 185 
ft. high, built last winter at Cran- 
berry No. 2 mine of the New River 
Co., Raleigh County, West Virginia, 
was erected with rivet-bolts (Coal 
Age, June, 1938, p. 39). 


Tight Joints Assured 


Many coal companies increased 
their use of Dresser couplings on 
air and water pipes. This sleeve- 
and-gasket-type of joint, originally 
developed for oil and gas lines, has 
the advantages, experience has shown, 
of holding tight with a certain 
amount of misalignment and making 
the pipe line more resistant to water 
hammer and to expansion and con- 
traction with changes of temperature. 
Furthermore, the elimination of 
threads preserves the full strength 
of the pipe and saves on installation 
cost on many jobs. One of the 
large anthracite producers, the Hud- 
son Coal Co., now uses Dresser 
couplings in all of its mines and its 
installations usually range from 3 to 
2 in., inclusive (Coal Age, Septem- 
ber, 1938, p. 46). 

The past year appears to have 
brought rather general recognition 
of the truth that efficient maintenance 
is practically out of the question if 
an inspection, repair or rebuilding 
job must be rushed to the limit. 
Spare locomotives, cutters and load- 
ing machines now are recognized to 
be a necessity. Some companies in- 
clude in the mechanical equipment 
two spare units of each type so that 
one stands ready for emergency ser- 
vice while the second spare is un- 
dergoing repairs. Isabella mine is 
an example of a recently modernized 
operation having two extras in each 
major class of equipment (Coal Age, 
July, 1938). 

Metallizing, the process whereby 
molten metal is sprayed onto equip- 
ment or machine parts to build up 
worn places or provide corrosive-re- 
sistant surfaces, made a good start 
during the year. This new mainte- 
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nance kink was applied at Kings 
Station mine of the Princeton Min- 
ing Co., in Indiana, for reclaiming 
heat-treated shafts and other parts 
which beeame scored at the bearing 
fits or on other wearing surfaces. 
For certain jobs of this character 
an are-welding or gas-welding build- 
up is not satisfactory because the 
heat destroys the heat-treatment and 
reduces strength or causes warping 
or both. With the metallizing proc- 
ess the surface to be built up is 
first sandblasted to provide a secure 
anchorage. A number of different 
parts of loading machines and other 
underground d.e. equipment has been 
repaired in this fashion for the Kings 
Station mine by a commercial shop 
(Coal Age, December, 1938, p. 74). 


in coal-preparation plants in 1938 

was marked by increased interest 
in the development and application 
of new equipment and methods de- 
signed to increase both comfort and 
efficiency. Previous advances in mine 
lighting had been more along the 
lines of extending the use of lighting 
methods already employed to a 
somewhat limited extent. For ex- 
ample, there was general apprecia- 
tion of the good features of the per- 
missible electric lamps, but with many 
mines not definitely classed as suf- 
ficently gaseous to present an imme- 
diate explosion hazard, and with the 
economie difficulties of the past few 
years, the introduction of electric 
cap lamps was slower than would 
otherwise have been the ease. The 
candlepower of the best equipment 
has been inereased materially. Con- 
sequently, it now is possible to obtain 
from the better units average lighting 
levels over the day of around 5 foot- 
candles (units of illumination), and 
there has been a steady increase in the 
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It has been reported that a company 
in Pennsylvania, in addition to other 
applications, is using the metallizing 
process to spray mine-ear_ bodies 
with zine. 

Are-weld filling of locomotive tires 
appears to have made further gains 
during 1938 both at the small-to- 
medium and large mines. No stan- 
dardization of tire are-weld methods 
or techniques has as yet appeared. 
Many automatic machines are in use 
but the amount of manual tire weld- 
ing probably far exceeds that done 
automatically. Welding high-carbon 
bands into grooves continues to be 
used widely and it appears that more 
tires are being welded at the mines 
and fewer at the commercial shops 
than in previous years. 


Removal of grease and dirt is not 
so unimportant as to deserve this 
place in the last paragraph of this 
electrical and mechanical review. 
Cleanliness is recognized as a first 
principle in proper maintenance and 
until recently maintenance depart- 
ments have been confronted with the 
fire danger of cleaning equipment 
with gasoline and similar inflam- 
mable liquids. During 1938 the 
Powellton Division of the Koppers 
Coal Co. adopted the use of “Gunk” 
as a cold hydro-degreasing fluid for 
cleaning machine parts. This ap- 
parently eliminates all fire danger 
connected with the former cleaning 
methods. A more detailed account 
of this application will appear in 
a coming issue of Coal Age. 


MINE LIGHTING 


+ Gains in Efficiency and Effectiveness 


But More Work Is Necessary 


number of electric lamps employed. 
Thus, the individual worker has re- 
ceived better lighting, and approxi- 
mately half of the portable lamps 
now are of the electric safety type. 
For coal cleaning and preparation 
the trend is away from bare lamps 
of low or medium wattage which, 
when covered with dust, gave low 
levels of lighting and uncomfortable 
glare to the use of higher wattages 
and reflectors to obtain illumination 
of a type nearer production levels 
along with greater eye comfort. In- 
stead of 100- and 200-watt bare 
lamps, several modern plants now are 
using 300- and 500-watt lamps and 
obtaining 15 to 20 and even higher 
foot-candle levels instead of 2 or 3 
and even less in many locations. 
The most outstanding advances 
have been made in lighting picking 
tables. There is a growing apprecia- 
tion that the color of the light, as 
well as the intensity, are factors 
which directly affect the discrimina- 
tion of the pickers. With a range of 
hues and surface textures encoun- 
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tered in the industry, more than one 
type of souree has been found to 
meet best the requirements for dif- 
ferent mines. In some plants the 
blue-green color of the 400-watt 
mercury-vapor lamp has given excel- 
lent results. Other operators have 
found that the daylight-quality 1l- 
lumination obtained from 500-watt 
Mazda lamps in combination with 
special cover glasses is advantageous. 
The use of these higher wattage 
sources produces illumination values 
of 100 to 250 foot-candles, which are 
comparable to the levels obtained on 
picking tables with natural lighting 
on good days. New fluorescent lamps 
producing daylight and light of other 
colors at high efficiency have been 
tried out; further developments in 
their application are indicated. 
Underground on shaft bottoms and 
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Fig. |—400-watt mercury-vapor lamps are being used over pick- 
ing tables in increasing numbers. 





along haulageways, the improvements 
have been less marked. While bare 
lamps still are the general practice, 
the use of dome-type and angle re- 
flectors on shaft bottoms has not only 
improved the amount of light di- 
rected downward but has made it 
more comfortable. In the motor 
rooms, repair shops and_ storage 
spaces, similar methods of improving 
the lighting have been a little more 
noticeable. Softer shadows from 
lamps equipped with the large re- 
flectors are much less disturbing to 
workers and the accident hazard is 
reduced. 


Whiter Walls Needed 


There is need for a much greater 
appreciation of the value of treating 
the walls and roofs of the more 
heavily traveled areas to increase the 
effectiveness of the _ illumination. 
With the reflection factor for coal 
usually about 5 per cent, conditions 
underground from the lighting stand- 
point are among the worst encoun- 
tered in any industry. Normally, in 
industrial and commercial irteriors 
the walls and ceiling will reflect sev- 
eral times the light redirected by the 
eoal surfaces, and as a result not 
only is the illumination poorer under- 
ground for a given lamp wattage but 
the glare of the bright light source 
against the black background results 
in more annoying visual discomfort. 
Rock-dusting, whitewashing and 
painting are practicable methods of 
improving the situation. A compari- 
son of the conditions obtaining in 
the locations shown in Fig. 3 with 
the gloomy and depressing effects in 
tne untreated areas so commonly 
found requires no additional com- 
ment. 

Recent new interest in 
lumination underground 
stimulated largely by: 


better il- 
has been 
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1. The rapid increase in mechan- 
ization. 

2. Continued demand for cleaner 
coal, 

3. Continued high cost of acci- 
dents. 

Operating companies do not need 
to have their attention called to the 
great strides which mechanized min- 
ing has made during the past decade, 
except that the significance of the 
new practice in relation to lighting 
requirements deserves emphasis. 
With estimates for 1938 indicating 
that well over 20 per cent of the 
coal mined underground is now being 
loaded mechanically, any contribution 
that can be made by better lighting 
becomes both of economic and hu- 
manitarian importance. The past 
few years have greatly increased the 
amount of definite and usable infor- 
mation available on good illumina- 
tion and its function as more than 





Fig. 2—500-watt Mazda lamps with daylight cover glasses in 
service over a coal-picking table. 


just an aid for determining presence 
of and recognizing different objects. 
For reasons with which most read- 
ers are familiar, past conceptions of 
underground lighting have been too 
much those of bare visibility with 
too little consideration of those 
phases involving greater quantity 
and quality which, directly and in- 
directly, affect accident hazard and 
production. Underground mechani- 
zation involves new concepts of 
operating procedure which warrant 
particular attention at this time to 
the lighting requirements. With each 
loading machine representing an in- 
vestment of many thousands of dol- 
lars, the time element in loading 
involves much more than the direct 
labor costs involved; coordination of 
operation and reduction of delays 
are important factors. 
Fundamentally, several new as- 
pects in lighting are presented. Ma- 


Fig. 3—More light in the working sections and greater eye comfort result when 


ribs and roof have a light or white color. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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chine operators, instead of being 
concerned primarily with what one 
ean handle, say, with a small shovel, 
for which a good cap lamp gives 
satisfactory illumination, now must 
cover the area 8 to 10 ft. wide 
directly in front vf the machine, at 
the same time continually overseeing 
delivery from the rear conveyor to 
tte ear and intermittently observing 
other parts of the face and roof 
beth from the standpoints of loading 
and protection against falls. One 
method of attempting to meet load- 
ing requirements has been to place 
headlamps on the machines. With 
lamps usually less than 100 watts 
and with the units located on the 
machines where the dust conditions 
are worst, very low levels of illumi- 
nation generally have resulted and the 
light has not been spread over an 
area sufficiently great to enable the 
operative to see clearly all of the 
elements of his task. 


Face Lighting Studied 


Another approach to the problem 
has been to loeate floodlamps about 
25 ft. or more back from the face, 
mounting them on the props with one 
lamp low to illuminate the area to 
the right of the loading machine and 
another farther back for the areas 
farthest to the left; lamp wattages of 
150 and 200 were used. The light 
beams are directed not only to the 
area surrounding the front of the 
machine but, by proper adjustment 
of the second unit, the ear being 
loaded and the additional face area 
also is lighted. With the units 
located back from the coal face, a 
close control of the light appears 
necessary so that the higher candle- 
power will not be sent toward the 
operative’s eyes, thereby blinding 
them with the glare. Standard-volt- 
age lamps connected to the power 
cable may be found the most prac- 
tical method for the energy supply. 

The problem of providing more 
illumination at the coal face for 
mechanical loading as well as for 
drilling and undercutting is by no 
means a simple one and the several 
aspeets require further study and ex- 
periment for their solution. Port- 
ability of the lighting units, easy 
mounting, resistance to rough hand- 
ling, the best method and source of 
energy, reduction of glare, cost and 
other aspects are involved in a 
practicable and satisfactory solution 
to the problem. It would appear that 
face illumination of this general type 
should be considered as supplemen- 
tury to the best possible lighting that 
cin be obtained from electric cap 
lamps, which are not only necessary 
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Fig. 4—1,500- and 1,000-watt floodlights promote safety and speed in handling 


yard traffic. 





Fig. 5—Excellent lighting in a coal-preparation plant. The 300-watt lamps in 
porcelain enameled reflectors provide 12 to 15 foot-candles, 


to provide good working illumination 
anywhere that the miner may be 
underground but also as a depend- 
able source which is not subject to 
the normal or accidental interrup- 
tions of the power circuits. 

Lighting researches have revealed 
recently the previously unrealized 
importance of the direct and indirect 
physiological aspects of higher illu- 
mination levels embodying quality as 
well as quantity. These researches 
indicate that much closer approaches 
to daylight conditions are justified 
from the broad economic standpoint 
than arbitrary assumptions have in- 
dicated in the past. Admittedly, 
mining offers many limitations but 
present practice still provides many 
opportunities for progress from the 
now wide use of “raw” light to the 


introduction of the more simple fea- 
tures which other industries have em- 
ployed with definite advantages in 
bringing their lighting more nearly 
in line with production and comfort 
standards. 

Inside frosted lamps instead of 
clear ones, reflectors, higher wattages 
in many places, heavier copper or 
separate lighting circuits to reduce 
voltage drop losses and the bad flue- 
tuations—these are some of the 
things that ean be given attention 
without upsetting present practice 
and policies. Even though the results 
may be far from ideal, certainly these 
measures will be steps in the right 
direction: namely, utilizing lighting 
to create the best possible seeing, 
which definitely results in a pleas- 
anter and safer working environment. 
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SAFETY TRENDS 


+ In Coal Mining in 1938 


HE YEAR 1938 was by no 
Toes prosperous or productive 

for the coal-mining industry. 
Neither was it one in which safety 
was advanced to any considerable ex- 
tent, even though the tentative fatal- 
ity rate per million tons produced 
(2.92) is lower than ever achieved 
prior to 1933. Table I gives the 
fatality rates and the total fatalities 
and production for 1930-1938, inelu- 
sive. Data for 1937 and 1938 are 
estimated or tentative, except that 
the 1,408 fatalities listed for 1937 
constitute a final figure. 

The fatality rate (tentative) of 
2.64 deaths per million tons pro- 
duced in bituminous mines in 1938 
is lower than the 2.70 rate (also ten- 
tative) of 1937, but it is higher than 
the all-time low rate of 2.52 in 1936, 
the 2.50 rate in 1933, or the 2.60 
rate of 1935. The 1938 tentative 
fatality rate of anthracite mines 
(5.08) is the highest since 1931, ex- 
cept the 5.24 rate of 1935. The ten- 
tative rate for coal mining as a 
whole in 1938 stands at 2.92. This is 
materially higher than the rate (ten- 
tative) for 1937 (2.85), but—except 
for 1933, 1936 and 1937—the lowest 
in the present century. Total fatal- 
ities in 1938, tentatively set at 1,128 
(and not likely to exceed that num- 
ber in the final figures), are the low- 
est for the coal mines of the United 
States in any year of the present 
century except 1933, when the deaths 
numbered 1,064. 

Table II gives data on fatalities 
and fatality rates (per million tons 
produced) by main causes of acci- 
dent occurrence for the past ten 
years. Figures for 1937 and 1938 
are tentative but probably will not 
be far from the final figures when 
they become available. W. W. Adams, 
Bureau of Mines accident. statisti- 
cian, states that “except for the year 


1Published by permission of the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Mines. (Not subject to 
copyright.) Submitted for publication in 
Coal Age, February, 1939. 
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@ The embarrassing fact confronts 
our coal-mining people that, while 
the past ten years has witnessed a 
much lower occurrence as well as rate 
of occurrence of accidents, fatals -as 
well as non-fatals, as compared with 
earlier years, the accident trend is 
unmistakably upward. That our coal 
mines kill more than 1,000 persons 
per year and more or less severely 
maim several thousand others should 
be a challenge which our coal-mining 
people cannot fail to accept. When 
this is done in a wholeheartedly sin- 
cere way, accident occurrence in coal 
mines will be reduced so that mining 
will be on a par with the excellent 
record of the cement, railroad, and 
other so-called hazardous industries 
which have “tackled” their accident 
problem effectively and "beaten" it. 





1933, when 833 men were killed, the 
estimated 900 deaths in bituminous 
mines in 1938 was the smallest num- 
ber reported for any previous year 
since 1910, when complete records 
became available and when the num- 
ber killed was 2,220.” A reduction 
from 2,220 deaths in the bituminous- 
coal mines in 1910 to approximately 
900 in 1938 indicates rather defi- 
nitely that progress is being made in 
safety, even though that progress is 
not as great or as rapid as some of 
us would like. 


Table II also shows that in 1938 





Table I—Coal-Mine Fatality Rates, 
United States, 1930-38, Inclusive 


Fatality rate per million 
tons 





Bitumi- Anthra- Com- Fatal- 
Year nous cite bined __ ities Total Tons 
1930 3.46 6.40 3.84 2,063 536,911,136 
1931 2.83 6.42 3.31 1,463 441,750,978 
1932 3.09 4.99 3.36 1,207 359,565,093 
1933 2.50 4.66 2.78 1,064 383,171,877 
1934 2.65 4.69 2.93 1,222 416,536,313 
1935 2.60 5.24 2.925 1,242 424,632,005 
1936 2.52 4.46 2.73 1,342 491,138,762 
1937 2.70% 4.15* 2.85* 1,412* 494,200,000* 
1938 2.64% 5.08% 2.92* 1,128* 385,700,000* 


*Tentative, as estimated Jan. 4, 1939, by W. W. Adams, 
Employment Statistics Section, U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
These figures are likely to vary but slightly from the final 
figures, which will not be available for several months. 








By D. HARRINGTON 


Chief, Health and Safety Branch 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 


the bituminous mines did a fair job 
in holding accidents from falls of 
roof and coal to a reasonable num- 
ber: 492 instead of 604 in 1937 and 
624 in 1936. Haulage fatalities and 
fatality rates, too, were held reason- 
ably low in 1938 as compared with 
1936 and 1937. The 82 fatalities 
from explosions of gas and dust rep- 
resent by no means as good a ree- 
ord as the 41 from those causes in 
1936, but are a definite improvement 
over the 119 fatalities from those 
occurrences in 1937. 

If it were not for the much heavy- 
ier fatality occurrence from explo- 
sions in 1938 than in 1936, the total 
fatality rate for coal mining as a 
whole in the United States in 1938 
would have been almost as low as 
that of the record year of 1936. This 
emphasizes how vital an influence 
fatalities from explosions now have 
on the accident rate. 

Both tables I and II indicate that 
anthracite is not making the same 
degree of safety progres as is bitu- 
minous mining. The tentative fatal- 
ity rate (5.08) for anthracite in 1938 
is the highest except one since 1931 
(1935). The number of fatalities 
(132) and the rate (2.94) from falls 
of roof and coal were abnormally 
high, This also was true of explo- 
sions of gas (20 fatalities and 0.45 
fatality rate). The latter were espe- 
cially high in 1938 when compared 
with the very good record of 1937, 
when all anthracite mines operated 
through the year without a fatality 
from a gas explosion. 

Table III gives some data in con- 
nection with the occurrence of major 
disasters (those in which five or more 
are killed) in coal mines. Since thie 
all-time low record of one major 
disaster (seven deaths) in 1933, there 
has been a gradual increase both in 
number and severity. The number of 
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fatalities per major disaster has 
gradually increased from seven in 
1933 and eleven in 1934 to nearly 
seventeen in 1937 and fourteen in 
1938. The maximum number of fa- 
talities in any single disaster has 
grown much worse—from seven in 
1933 to 34 in 1937 and 45 in 1938. 
Altogether, the outlook from the 
viewpoint of coal-mine disasters is 
by no means favorable, as the trend 
is entirely in the wrong direction, 
even though the average number of 
deaths from major explosions for the 
past six years has been only 48 in- 
stead of a similar average of 477 
for 1906-10 inelusive. 

Of the six major disasters of 1938, 
three were due to blasting on shift, 
one to electricity and an opened 
door, one to an open light, and one 
to a roof fall at a mechanized face. 
In every one of these occurences 
there was a combination of careless- 
ness and poor management, with 
blame readily assessable against both 
management and workers and prob- 
ably also against other agencies. In 
other words, all of these untoward 
occurrences were readily preventable 
and none of them could by any 
stretch of the imagination be termed 
“unavoidable,” “a trade risk” or an 
“act of God.” 

As in 1937, more than half of the 
fatalities from major disasters last 
year were due to errors or poor prac- 
tice in mechanized mines, and more 
than half of the fatalities from ma- 
jor disasters occurred on the after- 
noon or night shift. One major 
disaster in both years was due to 
black blasting powder in a small 
mine. As usual, the surrounding 
conditions were so unsafe that it was 
little short of a miracle that the 
disaster had not occurred sooner— 
and almost daily. As long as such 
poor blasting practices as use of 
black powder with fuse, shooting off 
the solid, and tamping with coal 
slack are allowed, there are almost 
certain to be disasters (major as 
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Fig. |—Fatalities from all causes in bituminous coal mines, 1906 to 1938 
inclusive. 


well as minor) in our mines. If 
black blasting powder is allowed in 
any mine, certainly the blasting 
should not be done with the working 
shift in the mine. 

Numerous “old offenders” appeared 
in the major disasters, as well as in 
many of the minor explosions and 
fires, of 1938. One of those was an 
explosion of gas by an open light in 


a mixed-light mine. Mixed open and 
closed lights should not be allowed 
in any coal mine, as scores of “un- 
expected” or “unusual” explosions 
have resulted from gas or dust igni- 
tions by open lights in mixed-light 
mines. The lighting should be all 
open or all closed, preferably the 
latter. The old “unreliable” adobe, 
or mud-capped, shot took its usual 





Table II—Coal-Mine Fatalities and Rates Per Million Short Tons by Causes 1936, 1937 and 1938 














Bituminous Anthracite Anthracite and Bituminous 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 

—_——__~, -—_——*———_—_-S — ee ——_ —_— Se ee 

Fatals Rate Fatals Rate Fatals Rate Fatale Rate Fatals Rate Fatals ‘Rate Fatals Rate Fatals Rate Fatals Rate 
Falls of roof and coal......... 624 1.43 604 1.37 492 1.44 120 2.20 120 2.31 132 2.94 744 #1.51 724 1.47 624 1.62 
EEE Re ere ae 202 46 241 . 54 152 44 26 47 31 -60 24 .54 228 46 272 ‘ 55 176 P 45 
Local gas and dust explosions. . 18 .04 24 .05 22 . 06 ll :20 i ‘ 2 .04 29 .06 24 .05 24 .06 
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Note — The rates for 1937 and 1938 are tentative. 
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All figures are based on data supplied by W. W. Adams. 


toll in the year 1938, and in this it 
had active aid from the equally rep- 
rehensible practices of blasting from 
the power wires and of blasting with 
the working shift in the mine. 
Non-permissible use of explosives 
and explosives devices took their 


usual toll of life and limb. This 
was true of both permissible explo- 
sives and Cardox, as both were used, 
one of them fairly freely, in mines 
without stemming, which is strictly 
against the permissibility require- 
ments of both. Open electrical 
equipment started one major disas- 
ter and several other fires and ex- 
plosions. The misnamed flame safety 
lamp caused its more or less usual 
gas ignitions and, as might be ex- 





pected from past history in such 
eases, while in the hands of a mine 
official. Auxiliary underground fan 
installations had to their “credit” 
several gas ignitions with a few 
deaths and numerous severe burnings 
of workers. The open light did its 
usual ignition “stunts” in 1938, caus- 
ing one major disaster and several 
additional ignitions, with one or 
more deaths and severe non-fatal 
burnings. 

“At long last” the expected some- 
times happens: For years it has been 
feared that concentration of numer- 
ous workers at one place in mechan- 
ized mines might result under some 
circumstances in multiple fatalities 
from relatively slight gas or dust 
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Fig. 2—Fatalities from roof and 


coal falls in bituminous coal mines, 


1906 to 1938 inclusive. 
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Fig. 3—Fatalities from gas and coal-dust explosions in bituminous 
coal mines, 1906 to 1938 inclusive. 








ignitions or from a fairly small fal] 
of overlying material. Some years 
ago a slight gas ignition at a con- 
veyor face in low coal caused almost 
no property loss but resulted in the 
deaths of several workers from 
burns; in 1938 a fall occurred while 
ten men were engaged in recovering 
a conveyor face from a previous 
fall, and six of the ten were killed. 
This type of disaster is likely to oe- 
cur at any time in mechanized work- 
ings where too much reliance js 
placed on supposedly “good roof” or 
where the carrying powers of the 
overlying strata are overemphasized. 





Table iil—Major Disasters in Coal 
Mines of the United States 


No. of Maximum 

No. of Fatalities Fatalities 

Major No. of per inany one 

Year Disasters Fatalities Disaster Disaster 
. 1 7 7 
. a 2 22 11 14 
4 35 8-3/4 13 
1986...... 5 37 7-2/5 9 
. = 6* 101 16-5/6 34 
ee 6t 84 14 45 


* One of these major disasters was an ignition of black 
blasting powder with six deaths, and eoal dust may or 
may not have participated. 

t One was a roof fall at a mechanized face (six fatalities). 





The worst accident offender in 
number of fatalities is always falls 
of roof and coal. In 1938 this cause 
showed a distinct rise in the rate 
per million tons produced and in 
the percentage of total accidents 
(55.3), as compared with 51.4 per 
cent in 1937. Bituminous coal had 
a relatively good rate from fatalities 
from such falls last year (1.44) 
against 1.37 in 1937, but the anthra- 
cite rate was unduly (and unexpect- 
edly) high—2.94 per million tons, 
against 2.31 in 1937. Figures for 
both years are tentative. 

No remedy for this cause of more 
than 50 per cent of the fatal acci- 
dents in our coal mines has been as- 
certained, but education offers the 
brightest hope. This educational 
work must be carried not only to 
the individual underground workers 
but also to those in managerial po- 
sitions, especially the underground 
bosses. Carrying the educational 
work to the individual underground 
worker—especially the one who 
breaks down and loads out the coal 
at the face—is a problem by no 
means well solved, though there are 
readily available agencies which, if 
rightly directed, could handle thi: 
phase of accident-prevention work 
far more effectively than it has been 
and is now done essentially without 
their aid. The rapid introduction of 
mechanization of various kinds neces- 
sitates that those entrusted with the 
direction and operation of these 
mechanized mines be kept informed 
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of the new hazards confronting those 
who work in mines when the old 
methods give way to the new. This 
latter educational work should be 
relatively simple, consisting as it 
does of acceptance of the fact that 
the introduction of any and every 
piece of mechanical equipment intro- 
duces new hazards (though it may 
remove other hazards) and those new 
hazards must be studied and means 
taken to meet them. It can be done 
because in numerous individual in- 
stances it has been done. 

Haulage accidents are really the 
most diffieult of all to handle effec- 
tively from the previous viewpoint, 
as they are analogous to the admit- 
tedly difficult problem confronting 
our nation in its street and highway 
traffie accidents. The number of fa- 
tal haulage aecidents as well as rate 
of oceurrence and percentage of the 
total were all “down’’ somewhat in 
1938 as compared with 1937 or even 
1936. There were some instances of 
multiple accidents on man-trips in 
slopes, but, fortunately, they did not 
result in many fatalities, though 
some of the non-fatal accidents from 
this eause were serious in the ex- 
treme. 


Management Failures Noted 


These aceidents generally are due 
to rope breakage or to roof falls on 
man-trips and usually are manage- 
ment failures, though at times there 
are contributing delinquencies by 
workers in or operating the man- 
trips. A very serious man-trip acci- 
dent oceurred in a man-trip in a 
slope in a Canadian coal mine in 
1938, with 21 fatalities out of the 
more than 200 persons on the trip 
when the rope broke. A runaway 
trip on a slope caused a coal-dust 
explosion in a British mine when 
some electrical equipment was rup- 
tured by the runaway ears; the re- 
sultant are ignited coal dust thrown 
into the air by the runaway, and a 
considerable number of persons in 
the interior working were killed. The 
slope was supposed to have been 
rock-dusted to some extent. 

This is a type of haulage accident 
that may oceur at any time in mines 
in the United States using either 
trolley haulage or slope haulage with 
eleetrie power or lighting lines on it 
or crossing it. Several disasters have 
occurred in the past in our mines 
‘rom this cause. Utmost precautions 
should be taken against such oceur- 
renees in the future, by watering the 
‘loor, rock-dusting ribs and roof of 
anlage roads, keeping loose roof 
vell “caught up” or pulled down, 
ustalling eleetrieal equipment away 
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from such haulage roads as far as 
feasible or making the installations 
as nearly proof against falls or run- 
away trips as may be feasible where 
electricity must be used on or eross- 


ing haulage roads. Of course, haui- 
age practices and equipment should 
be maintained in a “high order” of 
repair and safety and working effi- 
ciency. 
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Fig. 4—Fatalities from haulage accidents in bituminous coal mines, 1906 to 1938 
inclusive. 
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Fig. 5—Fatalities from electrical-contact accidents in bituminous coal mines, 1906 
to 1938 inclusive. 
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Fig. 6—Fatalities from explosives accidents in bituminous coal mines, 1906 to 1938 
inclusive. 














COAL DEVELOPS 


+ Unexpected Possibilities 


OAL RESEARCH is too firm- 

ly established in this country 

to be set back definitely by 
the discontinuance, at the close of 
1938, of the program of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., at the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, much as that dis- 
continuance is to be regretted. Sure- 
ly bituminous coal should do at least 
as much as the anthracite industry 
to support research, especially in 
view of its larger finances. 

Probably the main use for coal 
always will be as a source of heat, 
and many unexplored possibilities 
still exist in this direction. Even 
agriculture could doubtless make 
much more use of coal for heating 
purposes than it does today, just as 
it is beginning to do in Europe. The 
American farmer might apply heat 
to the drying of grass and other for- 
age crops, and the Battelle Insti- 
tute, on behalf of Bituminous Coal 
Research, Ine., has been studying 
this possibility. 

Next to fuel, soil culture is the 
biggest possible market for coal. 
Despite legal barriers erected around 
the word “fertilizer,” coal may merit 
being thus designated, especially 
some coal. It surely is, at least, a 
land-betterment agent, and Dean C. 
R. Orton of the College of Agricul- 
ture, West Virginia University, ex- 
pects this year to study the value of 
various coals for plant nutrition. 

The only other project on the use 
of coal products for agriculture to 
be found in the accompanying tabu- 
lation visualizes the employment of 
anthracite ash. For Anthracite In- 
dustries, Ine., the Mellon Institute is 
testing the value of anthracite as a 
soil treatment and is showing, some 
say, not only speedier early growth 
than with soil untreated with ash but 
a better final crop, whether caleu- 
lated by moist or dry weight. It is 
the ultimate dried product that really 
counts. It is said that anthracite ash 
mixed in a elayey soil reduces ero- 
sion and prevents the ground from 
baking hard and drying. 
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Even if some coal products will 
never pay even for their recovery 
and sale, they may be worth saving 
because the cost of getting rid of 
them in a manner satisfactory to 
the public would be an entire loss. 
Such an offender is flyash, and the 
study of the Detroit Edison Co., re- 
ported in Mechanical Engineering, 
November, 1938, p. 845, into the 
marketability of flyash is revealing. 

About 4,500,000 tons of asphalt 
is used annually, including road oil; 
hence if 64 to 84 per cent as much 
flyash as asphalt were used in the 
mix, the annual demand for flyash 
would be between 2,880,000 and 3,- 
780,000 tons a year. Flyash, though 
unable to satisfy the market, would 
have no monopoly, for limestone and 
silica dusts at $3 a ton would com- 
pete with it and portland cement at 
$7.50; yet flvash should be a profit- 
able product at such figures if equally 
suitable. 


Flyash Has Many Uses 


Flyash may be used as light tem- 
pering adulterant in fertilizer to 
prevent the injury which vegetation 
would sustain if active chemical sub- 
stances were used without dilution. 
However, the coal ash might in it- 
self prove to be of specific value to 
the farmer, apart from its functions 
as a diluent. As filler in roofing 
material, flyash might find yet an- 
other outlet, and it can be used to 
form a much-needed compact enve- 
lope for cinder concrete, which with- 
out it is too porous. With it, a good 
haydite concrete can be made. Fly- 
ash cinder concrete also is excellent, 
because, while it is a material of 
acceptable strength, it also keeps 
corroding moisture from the steel 
which the conerete should shroud. 

Cottrell block made from flyash, 
lime and resin gives remarkable re- 
sults from every standpoint except 
friability, but provision ean be made 
against that defect. Not abrasive 
enough for a metal polisher, it is 





said to serve for sandblasting as a 
mix with portland cement and as 
dust for coating brick molds. 

Mellon Institute is looking for in- 
dustrial uses both for anthracite and 
its ash, and many years back the 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. (under 
its older name) devised a furnace for 
producing clinker from refuse coal 
for the building industry. Only the 
depression in the construction trade 
delayed its marketing. 

Protracted studies have been made 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. into the possibilities of 
manufacturing, from anthracite, a 
substitute for carbon black. For this 
purpose the coal must be ground to 
proportions smaller than a micron, 
which is 0.000.04 in. Finely divided 
anthracite can be used also as a 
filler material for plastics and rubber. 
However, even if the entire field now 
held by carbon black were preempted 
by this so-called “micronized anthra- 
cite,” the demand it would create for 
coal would still be small. 

Long sold merely as crude solvent 
naphtha, coal-tar oil contained dicy- 
clopentadiene and related compounds, 
which on being allowed to stand a 
long time created a resin. This, on 
examination, proved to have valuable 
properties. Eventually, these natur- 
al changes were accelerated with cat- 
alysts and methods of polymeriza- 
tion, of which heat properly regu- 
lated proved the most attractive 
(Ind. & Eng. Chem., March, 1938, p. 
245). Coating preparations contain- 
ing it are proof against outdoor 
weathering and oxygen. It is well 
suited to electric work, is tasteless 
and odorless, and may be used for 
ean linings, chewing gum and paper 
impregnation. 

Heavy bodied solutions of this 
resin have been used successfully as 
a vehicle for aluminum paint, as 
gloss oil, gum lacquer, leather dress- 
ing and surface protective finish. It 
is a good varnish material in bodied 
drying oils, and it grinds well with 
asbestine, silica or kaolin and may 
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be used with carbon black, chrome — strength, fineness and elasticity. This er volatile content accompanies a 
? . ae ? pm . e . 
green, lithopone, titanium and iron material also has been used in the lower calorific intensity. Absence 


oxides. It is employed in the floor- 


tile, adhesives, rubber and printers’ brushes. Anthrafilt 
to gain in sales. 


ink industries. 


A new outlet for coal is nylon— Anthracite 


a synthetic fiber-forming polymeric mild carbonization 
amide with a protein-like chemical to have certain 


manufacture of water-repeilent tooth of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 


still continues in a fire area has been held to show 
that the fire is extinguished, but 
exposure to a_ tests of the Bureau of Mines have 


has been shown’ exhibited that bacteria can oxidize 
characteristics in carbon monoxide so as to disguise 


structure which has been developed analysis that reveal it clearly to be the fact that the fire still burns and 
by E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. an altered, and not a natural, coal. continues to make that gas. The 


The fiber is to be knitted into fine Though with 


natural anthracites, bacteria also oxidize hydrogen to 


hosiery. It is said to be created higher volatile content is accompan- water. Many fires in the anthracite 


from coal, water and air and to ied by _ higher 


heat value, with region are possibly recrudescences of 


form filaments of extraordinary weathered or heated anthracite, high- old fires believed to be extinguished. 








Coal Research in Progress or Completed in 1938 
Or Planned for 1939 


Air Pollution: Smoke Abatement 
(See also Safety and Health) 


Correlation of Rank of Coal With Potential Smoke-Pro- 
ducing Characteristics, Mellon Inst., Anthracite Fellow- 
ship (1939). 

Removal of Sulphur Dioxide and Flue Dust From Stack 
Gases *Univ. of Ill. for Utilities Res. Com. of Chicago. 

Smoke Abatement, Including Fly Ash and Sulphur*, U.S. 


avi. 


Ash and Clinker 


(See also Air Pollution: Smoke Abatement, Combustion, 
Domestic Furnaces, Preparation) 


Development and Improvement of Pulverized-Coal Burners’, 
B. & W. Co 


Distribution of Mineral Matter in Coal* (1935), Carn. Inst. 

— Precipitation of Fly Ash and Soot, Iowa State 
Coll. 

Means of Raising Fusion Point of Ash in Coal of Northern 
West Virginia*, W. Va. Univ. 

Removal of Ash as Molten Slag From Powdered-Coal 
Furnaces*, U.S.B.M. 


Carbonization and Distillation of Coals 


Carbonization of Subbituminous Coal and Lignite*, U.S.B.M. 

Coking of Coal*, Penn State. 

Combustion of Granulated Coal*, B. & W. Co. 

Critical Electrical Conductance Temperature of Coal During 
Carbonization, Lehigh Univ.; Ind. &€ Eng. Chem. 30, p. 
1419 (1938). 

Determination of Gas, Coke and Byproduct Yields of Gas 
Coals with an A.G.A.—Bureau of Mines Coal Assay 
Furnace for Comparison With Plant Results*, Cons. 
Edison Co. of New York. 

Determination of the 7 Properties of Coals During 
the Coking Process*, U.S 

Differentiation of Fluidity or Swelling Power of Coals by 
Extrusion Method, H. C. Porter. 

Effect of Conditioning Coal on Its Coking Properties*, 
U.S.B.M. 

Electrical Carbonization of Coalf, T.V.A. 

Expansion of Coal at Carbonizing Temperatures, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Am. Gas Assoc.; Gas Prod. Com. Rep. (1938), 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Am. Gas Assoc. 

Physical and Chemical Properties of Coke Made From 
Washington and Other Coals*, U.S.B.M. 





*Items starred indicate that work on such projects was 
still continuing at close of 1938. 

7 Items marked with a dagger were concluded in that 
year. 

f}Items marked with a double dagger indicate that a 
report probably will be made in 1939 or in the year therein 
indicated. Figures shown in parentheses against name of 
project indicate year in which the particular project was 
started. Absence of notation indicates the informant failed 
to indicate year of initiation or status of project. Nota- 
tions following name of scientific body making the research 
and of the company sponsoring it refer to papers or reports 
in which these investigations were, in whole or in part, com- 
municated. Certain of the items in the listings might with 
almost equal propriety be grouped under some other head- 
ing. Where the project is of multiple interest or where it 
cannot be listed under any one subject, it is placed under 
“Surveys” or “Miscellaneous.” 
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Plasticity . oe at Elevated Temperatures and Pressures* 
(1939), G.S. 

Properties oe} Blast Furnace Cokes*, Carn. Tech. 

Pyroscope or Water-Cooled Auxiliary Camera Lens to Per- 
mit Continuous Photographing of Fuel Beds and Flames 
Through Small Inspection Openings*, Cons. Edison Co. 
of New York. 

Relative Plasticity of Caking Coals in Relation to Behavior 
on Mechanical Stokers and in Coke Ovens, Especially 
With Blending, H. C. Porter. 

cis: S of Agglutinating Values Test for Coal*, 


Study of Factors in Coal Carbonization*, Carn. Tech. 

Study of Plasticity of Cgal*, U.S.B.M. 

Survey of Carbonizing Properties of American Coals*, U.S 
B.M., B.. 451; FP. 6S4. 

Survey of Methods for Determining Gas- and Coke-Making 
Properties of American Coals; Microscopic Examination 
of Coal*, U.S.B.M. 

Swelling of Coals in Oven Coking and Test of That Char- 
acteristic, Sub-Com. A.S.T.M. with H. C. Porter. 


Chemical Tests of and With Coal 


(See also Nature of Coal, Preparation) 


Analyses of American Coals, U.S.B.M. 

Chemical Treatment of Coal*, Ane School of App. Science. 

Classification of American C oals, U.S.B.)} 

Coal Sampling at Mines and Tipples, U. Ss. B.N 

Hydrogenation Studies of Coal pel het nay ‘(1934), Carn. 
nst 

Inherent Properties of Anthracite. Mellon Inst. for Anth. 
Ind.; Trans. First Ann. Anth. Conf., Lehigh Univ. (1938). 

Methods of Analysis of Coals, U.S.B. M.; T.P. 586. 

Microchemical Analysis of Coal and Coal Products* (1931), 
Carn. Inst. 

Principles Underlying Sampling of Coal, U.S.B.M.; T.P. 586. 

Solvent Extraction of Coal* (1931), Carn. Inst. 

Solvent Extraction of Coal*, Case School of Appl. Sci. 


Combustion of Coal and Coal Products 
(See also Domestic Furnaces, Physical Tests for Coal) 


Activation (in Laboratory) of Combustion of Fine-Size 
Slow-Burning Anthracites by Coating With Sodium Car- 
bonate and Other Inorganic Agents, H. C. Porter. 

Burning of Coal in Down-Draft Ceramic Kilns+, U.S.B.M. 

Burning on Stokers of Illinois Fines Meer tg ce 
Concentrations of Banded Ingredients* (1938), Ss 

Burning Solid Fuels in Traveling Grates, U.S.B.) ut 

Combustion in the Fuel Bed of Small Underfeed Stokersf, 
Battelle Mem. Inst., joint sponsor with Bit. Coal Res. 

Combustion of Gas on Ash Particles in Anthracite With 
Accompanying Radiancef, Lehigh Univ.; Trans. First 
Ann. Anth. Conf. (1938). 

Combustion of Lignite and Subbituminous Coal, U.S.B.M. 

Combustion of Pulverized Coal*, Carn. Inst. 

Combustion Space for Pulverized Coalt, Battelle Mem. 
Inst., sponsored by Bit. Coal Res. (no publication). 

S orrelation of Agglutination and Agglomeration Index With 

Caking of Fuels in Furnace, U.S.B.M. 

E rect of Molybdenum Sulphide and Oxide on Soot Forma- 
tion, Ignition Temperature, Speed of Combustion, Fusion 
Temperature of Ash and Flame Temperatures in Combus- 
tion*, W. Va. Univ., sponsored by Climax Molybdenum Co. 

ew "7 Temperatures in Pulverized-Coal-Fired Units*, 

Je WS by aa Coal, Battelle Mem. Inst. (no publication). 

Heat Absorption in Boiler Furnaces*, Yale Univ. 

Ignitability of Coal, Battelle Mem. Inst. with Sub-Com. 
XVI Com. D-5, A.S.T.M 
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Mechanism of Combustion of Volatile Matter* (1935), Carn. 
Inst., 61. 

Radiation in Furnace Cavities*, Yale Univ. 

Rates of Reaction of Solid Fuels With Oxidizing Gases*, 
Carn. Tech. 

Reaction of Heavy-Oil Residues With High-Temperature 
Steam (1939), M.I.T. 

~~ Requirement for Combustion of Pulverized Coalj, 
M.I.T. 

Temperatures and Gas Compositions in Fuel Beds*, Carn. 
Tech. with Cons. Edison Co. of New York; A.S.M.E 
(December meeting). 

Two-Stage Furnace and Open-Pass Furnace for Pulverized 
Coal*, B. & W. Co. 

Utilization of Bituminous Coal in Industrial Underfeed 
Stokerst, Battelle Mem. Inst. with Bit. Coal Res. and 
Carn. Tech.; A.I.M.E. (1938). 

Utilization of Coal in Pulverized Forms, Battelle Mem. 
Inst., sponsored by Bit. Coal Res. 


Domestic Furnaces 


Burning Characteristics of Fuels in Domestic Furnaces, 
U.S.B.M. 

Burning Characteristics of Washed and Treated Coals7, 
Armour Inst. 

Burning of Coal on a Domestic Overfeed Stoker*, N. W. 
Exp. Sta., U.S.B.M., with Univ. of Wash. 

Burning Mixtures of Eastern Coal With Those of Iowa, 
Iowa State Coll. 

Characteristics of Coals for Domestic Underfeed Stokers7, 
sattelle Mem. Inst. for Bit. Coal Res. 

Coal for Use in Domestic Stokers*, Iowa State Coll., Bull 
134 


Combustion of Coal in Residential-Type Mechanical Stokers, 
U.S.B.M. 

Correct Size for Domestic Underfeed Stoker Coal; Crushing 
of Coal by Feed Screws, Iowa State Coll. 

Corrosion of Stoker Screws by Treated Coalst, Armour Inst. 

— of Coal in Domestic Stoker Screws7, Armour 
nst 

Design of Domestic Furnace for a High-Ash Coking Coal*, 
State Coll. of Wash., Eng. Bull. 56. 

Effect of Coking on Over-all Efficiency of Domestic 
Stokerst, Armour Inst. 

Gravity Ash-Removal Methods*, Mellon Inst. for Anth. 
Ind.; Trans. Anth. Conf., Lehigh Univ. (1938), p. 137, 
and B. MA-1 and M-2 Anth. Ind. 

Modern Anthracite Bins, Mellon Inst. for Anth. Ind.7 (1939). 

Secondary-Air Devices for Domestic Furnaces, U.S.B.M. 

Sizes of Several Coals Best Suited to Small Domestic 
Stokers, Battelle Mem. Inst. 

Test and Redesign of Submitted Anthracite Burners, Feed- 
ing Devices, Ash Conveyors and Controls*, Anth. Inst. 
sab. 

Utility Room and Basement Layouts With Anthracite Heat- 
ing*, Mellon Inst. for Anth. Ind. 


Equipment and Material for Mines 


Aging Tests for Gas-Mask Canisters, U.S.B.M. 
Approval Tests of Devices for Respiratory Protection, U.S. 


Attachable Cap Containers for po meg to Be Used for 
Blasting in Anthracite Mines, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. 

Cables Under Schedule 2D, U.S.B.M. 

Causes of Ignition at Gallery No. i. U.S.B.M. 

Collection and Testing of Field Samples of Permissible 
Explosives, U.S.B.M. 

ee of Ballistic Mortar and Ballistic Pendulum, 

Devices and Methods for Roof Testing, U.S.B.M. 

Diesel Mine-Locomotive Hazards, U.S.B.M. 

Effectiveness of Stemming, U.S. BM. 

Lighting Practices in Coal Mines of the United States, 
U.S.B.M. 

Methods for Reducing Flammability of Liquid-Oxygen 
Explosives, U.S.B.M. 

Mining Machinery, U.S.B.M. 

Permissibility of Electrically Operated Coal-Cutting Equip- 
ment, U.S.B.M. 

Permissibility of Electrically Operated Loading Machines, 
1.S.B.M 


Permissibility of Electric-Type Shot-firing Devises, U.S.B. 

Permissibility of Explosives and Blasting Devices. U.S.B.) 

Permissibilitvy of Flame Safety Lamps. U.S.B.M. 

Permissibility of Gas Detectors, U.S.B.M 

Permissibility of Mine Telephones and Other Signaling 
Equipment, U.S.B.M 

Pe sone ag 3 E of Miscellaneous Electrically Operated Equip- 
ment, U.S.B.M. 

Permissibilite of Portable Electric Lamps, U.S.B.M. 

Permissibility of Storage-Battery Locomotives and Powe) 
Trucks, U.S.B.M 

Suitability and Explosion-Proof Qualities of E Rectrical 
Accessories, Such as Motors, Controllers, ete., U.S.B.M. 

Treatment and Effectiveness of Brattice Cloth and Brat- 
_ticing in Coal Mines, U.S.B.M 

Use and Testing of Hoisting Ropes in Mine Shafts, U.S.B.M 

Use of Blasting Plugs and Other Stemming Materials in 
Blasting, U.S.B.M 


sie 


Gas—Use, Manufacture and Treatment 


Chemical Utilization of Natural Gas*, Penn State 

Determination of Water-Vapor Content of Gaseous Fuels*, 
Penn State 

‘uel Gas From Peat*, Univ. of Minn 





Hydrogenation 


Coal Hydrogenation, U.S.B.M. 

Constitution of Coal Hydrogenation ree. U.S.B.M. 

Dehydrogenation of Hydrocarbons, U.S.B 

Hydrogenation of Bituminous Coal*, sng State. 

Hydrogenation of High-Temperature Tar, U.S.B.M. 

Relation of Hydrogenation of Coal to Its Petrography, 
U.S.B.M. 


Nature of Coal 


Botanical Constitution of Illinois Coal* (1934); Partial 
Rep. in R.I. 50 (1938). 

Chemical Composition and Constitution of Coal*, (1937) 

Constitution of No. 6 Coal, Nashville, Ill.* ag AL iii. G.s 

Nature of Moisture in Coal* (1936), Ill. G.S., Prelim. Rep. 
(1939). 

Origin and Composition of Coal, U.S.B.M. 


Oils (Not Necessarily From Coal) 


Asphaltic Substances From the Neutral Oils in Asphaltic 
Crude Petroleum*, Columbia Univ. 

Atomization of Heavy Fuel Oil, Study of Particle Size 
Distribution, M.I.T. 

Change in Reactivity of Steam of Carbon Residues Froin 
Cracking Due to Partial Reaction With Oxygen’, 
Columbia Univ. 

Chemical Constitution of Extract Portion of the Lubricant 
Fraction From a Midcontinent Petroleum, Nat. Bur. 
of Stan. 

Continuous High- Vacuum Still and Boiling-Point Apparatus 
and the Systematic Distillation of the Dewaxed Lubricant 
Fraction of Petroleum, Nat. Bur. of Stan.; J. Res. N.B.S 
(1938), R.P. 1142. 

Cracking of Kogasin Oil Made by Hydrogenation of Carbon 
Monoxide by  Fisher- -Tropsch Process, Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Effect of Addition Agents on Wear Characteristics, ge tion 
Coefficients and Film Strengths of Lubricating Oils, Kan 
State Coll. 

Exhaustive Fractionization, by Distillation and Extraction 
of the “Extract Portion” of the Lubricant Fraction From 
Midcontinent Petroleum, Nat. Bur. of Stan.; J. Res 
N.B.S. 21 (1938), R.P. 1143. 

Gravitational Concentration Gradients in Static C ‘olumns of 
Hydrocarbon Fluids, Calif. Inst. of Tech. A.I.M.E 
T.P. 1004. 

Hydrocarbons in the Lubricant Fraction of Praeriory Nat 
Bur. of Stan. ; Oil é Gas J. 37, No. 27, 144 (193 

Hydrogenation of “Extract” Portion of Lubricant Fraction 
From a Midcontinent Petroleum, Nat. Bur. of Sian.; 
J. Res. N.B.S. 21 (1938). R.P. 1144. 

Laboratory Extraction Apparatus and Its Use in Separating 
Lubricating-Oil Fraction With Acetic Acid, Nat. Bur. of 
Stan.; J. Res. N.B.S. 20 (1938), R.P. 1067. 

Mechanism of Combustion of Heavy Fuel Oil, M.I.T. 

Quantitative Analyses, With Respect to Component Struc- 
tural Groups of the Infrared (1—2u”) Molar Absorptive 
Indices of 55 Hydrocarbons, Nat. Bur. of Stan.; J. Res 
N.B.S. 20 (1938), R.P. 1072. : 

Separation by Distillation With Acetic Acid of Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons From Fraction of Midcontinent Petroleum 

eeee Between 154 and 162 Deg. C.; J. Res. N.B.S. 21 
1938), R.P. 1123. 


Other Uses of Coal and Its Byproducts 


Agricultural Uses for Anthracite Ash, Mellon Inst. for 
Anth. Ind.= (1939). 

Coal as a Chemical Raw Material*, Battelle Mem. Inst. 

Combustion Studies of Colloidal Fuel*, Kan. State Coll. 

Dehydration of Lignite by Fleissner Process*, Univ. of 
N.D. with U.S.B.M. . 

Hydrogen From North Dakota Lignite* (1938), N.W 
tesearch Inst., Univ. of Minn. 

_— Uses for Anthracite*, Mellon Inst. for Anth 
nd. 

Industrial Uses for Anthracite Ash, Mellon Inst. for Anth. 
Ind.t (1939). 

Micronized Coal, Philadelphia & Reading C. & I. Co. 

Reduction of Low-Grade Hematite Ores With Solid Redu 
ing Agents Including Lignite*, Univ. of N. D. 

Stabilization of Oil-Coal Mixtures for Colloidal Fuel and 
Coal Hydrogenation*, Kan. State Coll. 

Synthetic Resins from Coal-Tar Hydrocarbons, the Neville 
Co.; Ind. &€ Eng. Chem., 30, p. 245. 

Use of Coal for Dehydration of Hay and Other Forage 
Crops, Battelle Mem. Inst., sponsored by Bit. Coal Res 
(Report submitted to sponsor). 

Utilization of Coal Refuse, U.S.B.M. , 
Vacuum. Carbonization of Lignite and Activation of Result 
ing Char*, Univ of N. D : 

Value of Various Bituminous Coals for Plant Nutril 
(1939), W. Va. Univ. 


Physical Tests for Coal 


Coal Pulverization Methods*, Armour Inst 

Colloidal Fuel*, Armour Inst - 

Grindability and Friability Studies of Alabama _ Coals 
U.S.B.M. 

Grindability of Coals, B. & W. Co. 
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Grindability of Coals, Especially Those of Iowa*, State 
Univ. of lowa. 

Grindability of Colorado Coals (1939), Colo. Sch. of Mines. 

Grindability of Kansas Coals*, Kan. State Coll. 

Grindability of Virginia Steam Coals*, Va. Poly. Inst. 

Methods for Estimating Abrasiveness of Coal (1938)*, N.W. 


Exp. Sta. U.S.B.M., with Univ of Wash. 

Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Commercial 
Fines* (1935), Ill. G.S.; R.I. 48. 

Powdered Coal and I Its Preparation, U.S.B.M. 

Pulverizers*, B. & W. Co 

Size Composition of Coal, U.S.B.M. 


Preparation of Coal 
(See also Physical Tests for Coal) 


Calcium Chloride as Dust Preventive for Coal*, W. Va. 
Univ. 

Clarification of Coal-Washery Water, N.W. Exp. Sta. 

.S.B.M. with Univ of Wash. 

Cleaning of Iowa Coals in Pilot Plant and Laboratory*, 
State Univ. of Iowa. 

Coal Washing Methods in Alabama, U.S.B.M. 

Distribution and Separability of Banded Ingredients and 
Mineral Components in Commercial Fines* (1935), Ill. 
G.S.; Mich. Eng., March, 1938. 

Drying of Lignite, U.S.B.M. 

Dust-Allaying Methodsf, Armour Inst. 

Effect of Preparation on Composition and Softening Tem- 
perature of Ash From Illinois Coals* (1936), Ill. G.S.f 
(1939). Prelim. Rept. at Coal Div. A.I.M.E. and Fuels 
Div. A.S.M.E. (1938). 

Field Investigations of Coal-Washing Methods, U.S.B.M. 

KF ——- of a Slugs*, Univ. of Ala. in coop. with S.E. 
Sta i 

Heat-Drying of Washed Coal*, Armour Inst. 

Launder Process*, Battelle Mem. Inst. 

Oil and Wax Treatments of lowa Coal, Iowa State Coll. 

Petroleum Products for Dustless Treatment of Coals7, 
3attelle Mem. Inst. for Bit. Coal Res., Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J., Sun Oil Co. and Viking Mfg. Co.f 

Size Composition of Coal, N.W. Exp. Sta. U.S.B.M. with 
Univ. of Wash. 

Washability of Fine Sizes of Coal, Including Semi-Routine 
or Semi-Commercial Test in Laboratory, U.S.B.M. 


Safety and Health 


(See also Air Pollution, Equipment and Material for 
Mines, Ventilation) 


Action of Moisture on Roof Rocks as It _ Influences 
Mechanical Properties of Rocks*, Penn State. 

Anthracite Mine Fires, U.S.B.M. 

Application of Motion Pictures to Mine Accident Preven- 
tion, U.S.B.M. 

Causes of Mine Explosions and Effective Methods of 
Stopping or Limiting Them, U.S.B.M. 

Causes of Mine Fires and Methods of Preventing Them 
and Extinguishing Them When They Occur, U.S.B.M 
Code for Protection of Heads, Eyes, and Respiratory 
Organsf, Am. Stand. Assoc. Z2-1938, effective Dec. 28, 

1938. 

Compressibility and Crushing Strength of Pittsburgh Coal 
Bed in a Vertical Direction, U.S.B.M 

Differences in Settlement of Immediate and Superjacent 
Roof*, Penn State. 

Effect of Extension of Mine Mechanization on Mine Acci- 
dent Occurrences, U.S.B. 

Effect of Various Kinds “of Mine Lighting on Safety, Health 
and Efficiency, U.S.B.M. 

Effect on Health, Safety and Efficiency of Working Under 
Various Air Conditions as to Strata Gases, Explosives, 
Fumes, Air Temperatures and Humidities, Air Velocities, 
etc., U.S.B.M. 

Effect on Vision of Mine Workers and on Visibility of 
Mine Workers Due to Mine-Air Dustiness, While Washing, 
Rock-Dusting, etc., U.S.B.M. 

Factors Contributing to Haulage Accidents and How Such 
Accidents May Be Prevented, U.S.B.M. 

Factors Influencing Nature and Quantity of Poisonous 
vee ’ ee by Explosives Under Mining Conditions, 
J.S. 

Flame Propagation and State of Flame Gases, U.S.B.M. 

Flammability of Gases and Vapors, U.S.B.M. 

ine of Coal-Dust Explosions by Electric Ares, 

Oe ete of Coal-Dust Explosions by Gas Explosions, 

.8.B. 

Investigation of Explosions, U.S.B.M. 

Kinetics and Mechanism of Gaseous Explosions, U.S.B.M. 

Laboratory Study of Flammability of Coal and Other 
Mineral Dusts, U.S.B.M 

Methods of Supporting Roof to Prevent Accidents, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Timbering to Aid in Prevention of Falls of 
Roof and Coal, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Treating Timber to Prevent Decay or to Aid 
in the Prevention of Mine Fires, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Administering First Aid <i _ Injured and of 
Giving First-Aid Instruction, U.S.B. 

Methods for ee Poisonous a From Explo- 
sives, U.S.B.N 

Mine-Fire eeasilieatetin U.S.B.M. 

Movement of Coal Mine Roof and Stresses Therein, U.S.B.M. 

“ceurrence of Electric Accidents in Mines and Methods 
for Their Prevention, U.S.B.M 

Occurrence of Mine Accidents From Blasting (Including 
Explosives’ Fumes) and Possible Means of Preventing 
Them, U.S.B.M. 
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Safety in Hoisting and Haulage in Pitching Coal Beds, 
U.S.B.M. 

Spontaneous Heating of Coal in and Around Mines, U.S.B.M. 

Use of Rock Dust to Prevent or Limit Mine Explosions, 
U.S.B.M 

Use of Seismometers and Supersensitive Microphones to 
Determine Rock Stress, U.S.B.M. 


Surveys 
(See also Chemical Tests of and With Coal) 


Areal Studies of Coal Measures*, Ill. G.S. Field Studies in 
Shelby, Effingham, Fayette, White and Hamilton Counties 
in 1938; structural map planned. 

Areal Mapping, Smicksburg Quadrangle, Pennsylvania*, 
Pa. G.S.t, Map (1939) 

Checking Isovol Maps of Pennsylvania*, Penn State. 

Condition of Water in Coals of Various ae. Penn State. 

Geology, Brookville Quadrangle*, Pa. G.S 

wC1988). Michigan*, Dept. of Conservation, State of Mich.f 

Geology, Fayette County*, Pa. G.S.f (1939). 

Geology South Clearfield County*, Pa. GS. 
Spore-Content of Tennessee Coal Beds as Possible Basis 
for Correlation, Dept. of Conservation, State of Tenn. 
Statistical and Correlational Study of Coal Fields of West 

Virginia, W. Va. Geol. and Econ. Survey. 

Structural Studies of No. 6 Illinois Coal* (1930), Ill. G.S., 
Circ. 24. (1938)f (1939). 

Undeveloped Coal Resources of Southern Illinois7, Ill. 
+.S.; Ill. Acad. of Sci. (1938); to be reprinted by Ill. G.S 


Tar and Tar Products 


Coal Tars and Coal-Tar Products, Mellon Inst. for 
Koppers Co. 

Identification and Quantitative Isolation of Components of 
the Phenolic Fraction of Coal Tar (1932), Carn. Tech. 

Solvent Refining of Coal Tar* (1936), Carn Tech. 


Ventilation 


Air Conditioning in Mines, U.S.B.M. 

Air Suspensions*, Penn State. 

Composition of Mine Atmospheres, U.S.B.M. 

Methods of Using Water to Reduce Air Dustiness, U.5.B.M. 

Methods Used to Cool, Heat, or Humidify Intake Air, 
U.S.B.M. 

Mine Ventilation (1939), Univ. of Ala. 

Mine Ventilation Field Studies, U.S.B.M. 

Mine Ventilation Research, U.S.B.M. 

Particle Size Distribution of eneeperic Dust in Bitumi- 
nous Coal in Metal Mines, U.S.B.M. 

Suitability and Applicability of Instruments and Methods 
of Sampling Mine Air as to Dustiness, Harmful Gases, 
ete., U.S.B.M 

Ventilation Problems in Mechanized Coal Mines, U.S.B.M. 


Miscellaneous 


Application of Compressed Air in Mining, U.S.B.M. 

Artificial Support Effects in Longwall Mining as Deter- 
mined by Barodynamic Experiments*, Columbia Univ. ; 
A.I.M.E. T.P. 946. 

Briquetting of Coal Without Binder to Produce Smokeless 
Fuel* (1935), Ill. G.S.f (1935). 

Coal Mining Methods and Costs, U.S.B.M. 

Constitution of Coal*, Penn State. 

Effect of Flooding on Acidity of Mine Drainage, U.S.B.M. 

Effect of Intrusion of Water in Mines by Floods or Other 
Cause or Causes, and Methods of Guarding Against 
Hazards From Them, U.S.B.M. 

Heat Transfer by Free Convection From a Large Flat 
Plate in Various Positions*, Mellon Inst. 

Investigation of Subbituminous Coals and Lignites, U.S.B.M. 

Low-Temperature Oxidation With Gaseous Oxygen* (1931), 
Carn. Inst.; A.C.S. (1938). 

Low-Temperature Cea With Nitric <Acid* (1931), 
Carn. Inst., C22, 

Low -Temperature Oxidation with Alkaline Permanganate* 
(1934), Carn. Inst., C47. 

Microbiology of Coal, Penn State. 

Multiple-Shift Mechanical Mining in Bituminous Coal 
Mines, U.S.B.M. 

Petrographic Study of Coal*, Penn State. 

Piping Fine Anthracite, Univ. of Penn. 

Potential Markets for Illinois Coal on the Upper Mississippi 
Waterwayy7, Ill. G.S., Cire. 41. 

Pulverizing Coal, Mixing With Water, Stabilizing Mixture, 
Pumping to Market, Destabilizing, and Briquetting Coal, 
Robert Burk, Stan Oil of Ohio. 

Preparation and Study of Coal Solutions, Penn State. 

Stress Distribution in Mine Pillars and Factors Affecting 
Their Design, Second Mining and Bursting Studied by 
Combined Photo-electric and Barodynamic Methods*, 
Columbia Univ. 

Survey of Properties of Non-Coking Coals, U.S.B.M. 

Time Effects in Mine-Roof Behavior*, Columbia Univ. 

Transportation of Powdered Coal Through Pipe Lines, 
Western Reserve Univ. 

Thermal and Physical Properties of High- and Low- 
Temperature Heat Insulations, Mellon Inst. 

Use of Rock Dust to Extinguish Mine Fires, U.S.B.M. 







































Advantages of the “4 
Type KSA circuit breakers . 
are broadening their use s re 


Type KSA circuit breakers are auto- 


matic protective switches arranged to i te 
reduce outage time to the safest a by 
minimum. : 
When a circuit protected by a Type * 


KSA circuit breaker is opened as the 
result of a ‘‘short’’ or dangerous over- | th 
load, automatic closing occurs at the ye 
instant that the short-circuit has -_ | 
cleared or the load has been reduced ; 
to a predetermined safe value. q $] 


Substation attendants are relieved of d th 
needless responsibility. Apparatus F th 


performs more dependably. Time a i 
which without KSA protection would 4 ri 
be wasted can be applied to produc- : of 


tion. The total saving in a month or I 
a year is an appreciable factor, par- 
ticularly when short work-weeks and 
mounting taxes and other charges 
are considered. 


May we describe for you the specific 
kinds of substation service to which 
the Type KSA circuit breaker is now 
being applied? 


One of the high-speed type 
KSA Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breakers arranged 
for operation in multiple 
with others at remote lo- 
cations. The handle is for 
emergency use only. 


Representatives in 
Principal Mining Areas 
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OPERATING 


IDEAS 


From 


Production, Electrical and Mechanical Men 


Yardage Tables Save Time 
And Prevent Errors 


Many mine foremen and superintendents 
sit up nights getting out yardage sheets 
long overdue at the office, using three and 
four decimal points to arrive at the prop- 
er figures, remarks E. A. Smith, chief 
engineer, Central Elkhorn Coal Co., Es- 
till, Ky., when the results could be 
arrived at much more quickly by means 
of tables prepared in advance. Using the 
long-hand system means inviting an ex- 
pensive error with the extended decimals 
now required in many cases, in addition 
to the time involved. 

It is an easy matter, Mr. Smith con- 
tends, to make up tables up to 100 yd.-in. 
by merely adding the rate successively to 
the previous total. From such a table 
both the rate per yard and the dollar 
amount for any number of yard-inches 
may be taken. A table can be made 
with very little effort. For example, if 
the rate for shot top is $0.12705 per 
yard-inch, this rate should be added to 
itself nine times. Thus the same figures, 
with the decimal point in a different 
place, should appear opposite ten: i.e., 
$1.2705. This gives a perfect check for 
all figures in the first block of ten. When 
the table has been extended to 20 yd.-in., 
the significant figures should be the same 
as those opposite two, again with the 
decimal point moved one figure to the 
right. By this method, a complete check 
of each block of ten numbers up to 
100 can be made. “It is well to add the 
rate as follows, keeping the numbering 
up with the addition:” 

(1) 12705 
12705 


(2) 25410 
12705 





(3) 38115 ete. 


By this method, blocks of ten rates are 
obtained, such as the samples below: 


Yd.-In. Rate Yd.-In. Rate 

1— .12705 51—6.47955 

2— .2541 52—6.6066 

3— .38115 53—6.73365 

4— .5082 54—6.8607 

S— .63525 55—6.98775 

6— .7623 56—T.1148 

i— .88935 57—7.24185 

5—1.0164 58—7.3689 

9—1.14345 59—7.49595 

10—1.2705 (Checked 60—7.623 (Checked 
with 1) with 6) 

11—1.39755 61—7.75005 
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Arranging the table in blocks of ten 
rates, as above, seems the most logical 
method, as the eye naturally will turn 
to the proper block for the desired result. 

“From the parts of the table above, 
the writer would read the rate per yard 
for 6 in. of thickness as $0.762. To get 
the rate for 9 yd. 6 in. thick, since 
9x6—54 yd.-in., the figures opposite 54, 
or $6.86, would be the desired result. 
In case the product of yards and inches 
should run over 100 to, say, 110, the 
amount would be read opposite 11, which 
would give, with the necessary shifting 
of the decimal point, $13.98. In the 
same way, if the total is 510 yd.-in., the 
amount would be found at 51 and would 
be, with the decimal point in the proper 
place, $64.80. Proper use of such tables 
will save time and money and avoid ex- 
pensive errors.” 


o, 
-_———— 


Trailer Loads Dumped 
Numbered by Counter 


The number of semi-trailer loads 
dumped at the field-transfer station where 
the electric trains which haul from field 
to tipple at the Enos strip mine of the 
Enos Coal Mining Co., Oakland City, Ind., 
are loaded, is determined by a counter 
operated by an overhead lever, in turn 


moved by the passing truck. Referring to 
the illustration, Lever A is being pushed 
by a bumping angle attached to the cab 
guard apron. This rotates Rod B and it 
actuates the counter protected under the 
Cover C. A difficulty experienced when 
the counter was first installed was that 
the lever, after release by the truck, 
would oscillate and would sometimes 
make a second false count. This was 
eliminated by adding another lever which 
swings back and wedges by friction be- 
tween Jaws D. 


a 


M.G. Power Factor Improved 
By Rebuilding Sets 


“A great many of the older-type motor- 
generator sets are rated at unity power 
factor under full load,” declares F. F. 
MacWilliams, Johnstown, Pa., and con- 
sequently “this means, in some cases, that 
there is very little chance to improve the 
power factor by increasing the synchro- 
nous field; also, the maximum permissible 
field current will not allow the machine 
to carry momentary overloads without 
excessive a.c. input. 

“The writer has rebuilt several of these 
machines to eliminate the above difficulty. 
The machines in question had 441 turns 
on each synchronous field and it was im- 


Truck loads totaled by a mechanical counter. 
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possible to cut out more than a small 
part of the field rheostat without over- 
heating these fields. The fields—eight per 
machine—were rewound with the same- 
sized wire but with 541 turns each, or 
100 more than each had originally. With 
the old fields working under 10.5 amp., 
the a.c. breaker would trip under a d.c. 
load of less than 600 amp. After being 
rewound the machine carries 750 amp. 
momentarily with perfect satisfaction and 
a field current of only 8.5 amp. This cur- 
rent still gives unity power factor at full 
load and leaves a little leeway for power- 
factor improvement if desired. This not 
only results in power saving of 0.5 kw. 
per hour, which, while small, counts up 
with continuous operation, but makes 
practically all of the field current effec- 
tive, inasmuch as the field rheostat usu- 
ally is cut out. There undoubtedly are 
many old machines in service on which 
a similar change would be beneficial.” 


tte 


Wireman's Tool Car 


Fitted With Motor 


The wiremen at the Dresser mine of 
Walter Bledsoe & Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
are provided with motorized tool and 
material cars which materially ease their 
work and assure a ready supply of tools 
and supplies for any normal job under- 


ground. The car is fitted with a 1-hp. 
motor driving one axle through a jack 


shaft. Current is obtained through a 
trolley pole, and the movement of the car 
is controlled by a two-point controller. 
Car speed is 6 to 7 m.p-h. 

Included in the facilities on the car is 
an open tool rack on one end and a cov- 
tool chest on the other, on which 
large coils of wire, ete., may be placed for 
transportation. Weight of the 
about 900 lb., and the secret of its suc- 
cessful operation, mine officials state, is a 
non-stiff frame made with flexible cross 
members. Thus, the frame has enough 


ered 


car is 


give so that the car stays on the rails at 
all times. Cost of the car is about $300 
made at the mine. 


he 


Cleaning Small Parts Easily 
Done in Several Ways 


When it is desired to clean a consider- 
able number of small parts by giving them 
a thorough bath in gasoline, kerosene or 
other solvent there always is the possi- 
bility of loss in addition to the extra 
time required if each piece is given indi- 
vidual attention, writes John E. Hyler, 
Peoria, Ill. One way of overcoming this 
handicap, if the parts are washers, nuts, 
small bearings, etc., is to string them on 
a piece of wire or heavy cord, tying the 
ends together and then sloshing the as- 
sembly thoroughly. 

If the parts cannot be strung like beads, 
an old corn popper is a good substitute 
and may be kept on hand for this pur- 
pose. If the parts are to be sloshed 
around with force, a string may be tied 
around the popper to make sure it does 
not come open. Sometimes the parts may 
be too large or too heavy for the corn- 
popper method, in which case they may 
be sandwiched between two pieces of cloth 
which then are sewn together with twine 
or light wire to hold the parts in. Lots of 
parts of considerable size and weight 
may be handled quickly in this fashion. 


he 


Air Duct From Fan Discharge 
Cools Overloaded Motor 


To provide air circulation in the fan 
motor house at MacBeth (W. Va.) mine 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co. a wooden duct 
was built with a funnel-shaped intake fac- 
ing the discharge opening of the fan. This 
simple and effective arrangement is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 


The need for forced ventilation grew 


Dresser wireman's car weighs 900 Ib. and is motor-driven. 








No Substitute 


@ There is, we firmly believe, no sub- 
stitute for the Operating Ideas section 
of Coal Age. Here, and only here, 
will you find each month this varied se- 
lection of worth-while aids to operat- 
ing, electrical, mechanical and safety 
men. Naturally, each and every idea 
presented herein originated in the e 
brain of some man at the mines, and 
therefore they get the lion's share of 

the credit. But cash also is the re- : 

ward to those men who send in their Ke 
hints for cutting cost, increasing effi- . 
ciency or promoting safety. So don't Pe 
hang onto that idea of yours—it's # 
worth money. Send it in, along with 
a sketch or photograph if it will help 





to make it clearer. For each idea 
which the editors find acceptable, 
Coal Age will pay $5 or more upon 
publication. 








out of the use on a new and larger capac- 
ity fan of the 100-hp. motor from the 
old centrifugal fan. The new fan 
installed to furnish considerably 


Was 


more 


air and do it with but little increase in 
The new unit takes slightly ove 


power. 





Funnel and duct pick up air for motor cooling. 





100 hp. and instead of buying a larger 
motor the forced ventilation enabled tlie 
original motor to carry the 
overload. The new fan is a Jeffrey 8-ft. 
Aerodyne unit operating at 820 r.p.m. and 


delivering 150,000 cfm. at a 3.75: 
water 


necessary 


n 


rave 
gage. 


Hoist-Control Attachment 
Gives Caging Signal 

Hoisting 750 4-ton cars with a 250-1 
electric hoist in seven hours over a (ls 
tance of 290 ft. is aided at the Standard 
mine of the Standard Coal Co., Wheat 
land, Ind., where manual caging is te 
practice, by releasing the individual cars 
to the shaft upon receipt of a bell signal 
indicating that the empty car is on 1s 
way down and the cage is within the | 
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HE productivity of a mine is 
sometimes easily increased. 
Faster haulage underground, more 
dependable, continuous service, is a 
sound means of producing more 


coal per day. 


Battery locomotives, powered by 
Exide-Ironclads, provide speedy and 
trouble-free haulage service. And the 
reason lies in the exceptional per- 


formance of these batteries. 


They can deliver almost unlimited 
power when needed—ample for 
unusual loads and grades. They maintain a good 
voltage, hence good haulage speeds, all day. Their 
dependability minimizes interruptions and delays. 
And their life is so long that the overall cost is kept 


exceedingly low. 


Write today for free booklet, ‘““The Storage Battery 





Locomotive for Underground Haulage.” 


More miles per hour underground 
mean more tons per day at the tipple 










Ex 
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IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


With Exide MIPOR Separators 
“MIPOR,”’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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determined safe limits of the bottom. To 
ring the bell automatically, mine-made 
cams and one-way-acting contact fingers 
were added to the Lilly control. The 
method of making the action one-way was 
a happy thought involving the adapta- 
tion of standard parts available in the 
mine shop. 


Converter parts are the “mainsprings" of the 
belling attachment. 


In the illustration, the cam at the 
bottom of the wheel and also that at the 
upper right are the two which operate 
contacts to the bells for the respective 
cages. They brush against fiber blocks 
fastened to the ends of the coil springs. 
Rotation in one direction pushes the fiber 
biock against a fiber stop block. Rotation 
in the other direction moves the block 
over so that screw heads contact a brass 
leaf. Thus, a cam bells the bottom only 
on downward travel of the cage. The 
springs must be of a type which allows 
endwise as well as rotative movement of 
the fiber blocks against which the cams 
rub. The springs adapted to this service 
are the a.c. collector-brush tension springs 
of General Electric converters. 


ale 


Special Tool Facilitates 
Joining Chains Together 


The tool shown in the accompanying 
illustration is offered as a convenient 
means of pulling chains on mining-ma- 
chine trucks together and holding them 
until the pins can be put in. Ordinarily, 


18” . 
. i > I"nuk | 
ye /"pipe x | 


7 ( LY dk-weld to !"roundred'/ 


pipe threaded # of 
leng th with nut 
to pull up chain 





This tool makes joining chains an easy task. 


says H. H. Wagner, electrical engineer, 
Cambria Fuel Co., Holsopple, Pa., this is 
a difficult task, but the tool herein de- 
scribed makes it easy. The tool also may 
be used on other chains and in fact, says 
Mr. Wagner, “I don’t know what we 
would do without it.” 
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Carrying Spare Hoist Rope 
Cuts Replacement Time 


Renewing a hoist rope is one mainte- 
nance job which must be repeated at 
fairly regular intervals on every strip 
shovel. Unless the expense of operating a 
shovel is increased by overmaintaining— 
for instance, renewing ropes before they 
actually wear to a danger point—the 
renewals most likely must be made during 
a working shift or during a working 
week. At several mines in Indiana the 
delay time of renewing a hoist rope is 
cut to a minimum by carrying on the 
shovel a reel of new rope mounted on an 
axle ready for unspooling. The illustra- 


A spare rope had been carried so that it 
would be available for replacement. 


tion shows a stage in a rope-renewal job 
at the Staunton mine of the Electric 
Shovel Coal Corporation, Staunton, Ind. 
The men have taken the cover off the 
spare rope and are untying the end. The 
shovel is a Marion 15-yd., Type 5480. Rope 
size is 2 in. and the length is 400 ft. 
2, 
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Reflector Buttons Show 
Switch Position 


Movable shields are used on the bridle 
bars of switches to cover and uncover 
stationary reflector buttons and thus 
show the position of the latches, according 
to an idea submitted by J. Peraino, Wheel- 
wright, Ky. The reflector buttons, which 
are double so that they light up when 
the locomotive approaches from either 
direction, are mounted on a tie beside 
the bridle bar, as indicated diagrammat- 
ically in the accompanying illustration. 
Two double shields are mounted on the 
bridle bar in substantially the manner 
shown and their position is adjusted so 
that when one pair of shields is covering 
one reflector unit, the other pair is to 
one side of the other unit. Thus, as the 
switch points are moved back and forth, 
first one and then the other reflector unit 


bridle - Sheet-metal 


a Shields 


oe ||) 

NA 
Double buttons \\w 
used, visible 


from both oS Port 
Ee “ie 


Showing installation of the reflector buttons 
and how they are covered and uncovered as 
the switch is thrown. 


is uncovered. Mr. Peraino suggests in- 
stalling the buttons so that the red is 
exposed when the switch is thrown for 
the turn, with the green exposed when 
the switch is lined for the straight. Also, 
Mr. Peraino points out, no electric power 
is required for operation and the chance 
of costly derailments is materially re- 
duced. 


Washer Feed Broken Up 
By Baffles in Chute 


To make sure that masses of coal stick- 
ing together because of moisture or other 
reasons do not go into the washing units 
as a whole, with consequent adverse effects 
on washing efficiency, baffles are installed 
in the feed chutes to the Link-Belt Simon- 
Carves washers at the Friar Tuck prep- 
aration plant of the Sherwood-Templeton 
Coal Co., Linton, Ind. These baffles (see 
illustration) consist of angles welded to 
the bottoms of the chutes and staggered 
so that masses of material cannot slide 
through between them. 


The baffles in the chute break up coal 
masses before they hit the washer. 
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UBRICATION ENGINEERING 


lubricated even 


lower consump 


cation under all steam conditions. It is easy to Prove this 


@ SEVENTEEN BRANDS of steam cyl- 
inder oil were tested in the power 
plant of a Central State prison, On 
two 300 KW steam engines, in an 
effort to eliminate valve groaning 
under increased steam pressure and 
temperature. The only one of the 17 
which gave really adequate lubrica- 
tion was StanoCy! S H. 


StanoCyl has been in use, NOW; two years at this plant. There 
is every indication that the engines and valves are being 


better than they were before the change to 


superheated steam was made. 
Practically every test of StanoCyl which is ma 
tion, cleaner exhaust steam and better lubri- 


in your own plant. 


The Standard Lubrication Engineer will help make such 


tests at no expense to yOu Find out what your saving might 
be. Write Standard Oil (Indiana), 910 S. Michigan Ave-» 
Chicago, Ill., for the Engineer nearest your plant. 


Copr. 1938, Standard Oil Co. 











THE 
RIGHT LUBRICANT * PROPERLY APPLIED 
TO REDUCE COSTS 
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Excellay Preformed Wire Rope 
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AMERICAN 
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WIRE ROPE 














HE mining field is turning more and more to 

the use of American Tiger Brand EXCELLAY 
Preformed Wire Rope because its many advan- 
tages can be summed up in a single word — 
Economy. 


EXCELLAY Preformed Wire Rope is “re- 
laxed.” It is free from the internal stresses present 
in standard rope. This enables it to withstand 





fatigue to a greater degree. It.does not break up 
so quickly from abrasive wear. It resists kinking 
and winds smoothly and easily on the drums, re- 
ducing uneven wear and drum abuse. It is easier 
to splice, easier to install, and safer to handle. 
Specify EXCELLAY Preformed Wire Rope 
and get greater value for your money. Our en- 
gineers will be glad to cooperate with you. 


You can depend upon the wire rope on the Yellow Reel 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
For Anthracite Service: Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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Ruin for Anthracite Industry 
Seen in St. Lawrence Plan 


Ruin for the anthracite industry of 
Pennsylvania if the proposed St. Law- 
rence waterway project sponsored by the 
administration in Washington goes 
through is foreseen by Louis C. Madeira 
3d, executive director of the Anthracite 
Institute, in a statement issued Jan. 14. 
“It is gratifying, however, to note,” said 
Mr. Madeira, “that sentiment in Canada 
extending from high places in the govern- 
ment of the most likely affected provinces 
down to small merchants and manufactur- 
ers is generally opposed to the scheme as 
uneconomic, unnecessary and unsound.” 

An influx of foreign coal in ocean-go- 
ing steamers and an uneconomic flood of 
oil from Central and South America into 
Canada and the northern and central 
parts of the United States, he pointed 
out, would have the immediate effect of 
a marked curtailment of the anthracite 
business now enjoyed in these markets. 
“This loss,” said the director, “would 
amount to more than the estimated ten 
to fifteen million dollars each year re- 
quired for carrying and maintenance 
charges set up by this questionable proj- 
ect. Millions of man-days of highly paid 
American labor in the anthracite mines 
of Pennsylvania would be eliminated. 
Those employed by railroads in the trans- 
portation of anthracite, both in the United 
States and Canada, would be similarly 
affected. Sources of taxes would be large- 
ly curtailed. It is estimated that the hy- 
dro-electric portion of the project would 
at least wipe out directly in the United 
States over five million tons of coal and 
as many man-days of work in mining 
and transportation. 

“Failing of passage by the Senate of 
the United States in 1934, this revised 
form of the project, as proposed by the 
State Department in 1938, is just as 
fundamentally unsound and objectionable 
today as it was in 1934. The lack of need, 
the cost and the ruinous consequences are 
so obvious that it is inconceivable how 
any thinking person can entertain the 
thought of creating this uneconomic proj- 
ect.” 

Directors of the institute passed a reso- 
lution on Jan. 4 opposing the project. 
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Coal Land Sale Killed 


Proposed sale of 44,291 acres of coal 
lands of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
« Iron Co. to the State of Pennsylvania 
by Allen Gray Clark, Philadelphia at- 
torney, has been killed, according to an 


announcement on Jan. 14. Mr. Clark 


withdrew his offer to sell the land to 
the State for $198,000, after he had ac- 
quired the property at public auction. For 
the entire tract he paid $59 to the coal 
company, now in process of reorganization 
in the Federal courts. 
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W. J. Jenkins 


Mining Congress Program Chairman 





A preliminary injunction restraining 
transfer of the land had been granted in 
Dauphin County Court on Jan. 10, but 
the U. 8S. District Court the following 
day approved the sale. Counsel for a 
minority group of bondholders fought the 
proposed sale in various courts, continu- 
ing the battle until the sale was killed. 
The minority group plan to ask the Fed- 
eral District Court at Philadelphia to 
appoint a trustee to operate the com- 
pany under the Chandler act. 





Coming Meetings 
e American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers: annual meeting, 
Feb. 13-16, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 


e Central West Virginia Mining Institute: 
annual meeting, Feb. 18, Carmichael Au- 
ditorium, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


e Canadian Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgy: annual meeting, March 13-15, 
Chateau Frontenac, Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada. 


e Lehigh Valley Coal Association: annual 
meeting, March 23, Bethlehem, Pa. 


e American Mining Congress: sixteenth 
annual coal-mining convention and expo- 
sition, April 24-28, Music Hall, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


e Second Annual Anthracite Conference: 
April 28 and 29, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

e Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America: 


thirtieth annual convention, June 5-7, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Jenkins Made Program Chairman 


For A.M.C. Convention 


W. J. Jenkins, president, Consolidated 
Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been named 
national chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of Practical Coal Operating Men and 
National Exposition of Coal Mining 
Equipment. The technical sessions and 
exposition, according to Julian D. Con- 
over, secretary of the American Mining 
Congress, sponsor of the meeting, will be 
held, as in former years, in the Music 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 24-28. 

Though last year’s meeting attracted 
about five thousand coal-mining men and 
the intervening period has been a poor 
one from a production standpoint, con- 
vention officials believe that the throngs 
of a year ago will be surpassed in num- 
ber. Regional committee meetings—not- 
ably of representatives of the coal indus- 
try of the two Virginias, at Charleston 
on Jan. 11, and of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, at Lexington, Ky., on Jan. 13— 
brought large turnouts and keen interest 
in the topics to be discussed at the April 
convention. 

State and district chairmen of the pro- 
gram committee are as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania—J. B. Morrow, production vice- 
president, Pittsburgh Coal Co.; West Vir- 
ginia—John T. Sydnor, manager of mines, 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation; 
Virginia—J. D. Rogers, vice-president, 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co.; Kentucky— 
H. L. Richardson, vice-president, West 
Kentucky Coal Co.; Tennessee—R. L. 
Wilhelm, general superintendent, New 
Jellicoe Coal Co.: Ohio—F. A. Jordan, 
mining engineer, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; Indiana—B. H. Schull, vice- 
president in charge of operations, Bink- 
ley Mining Co.; Hlinois—J. M. Johnston, 
assistant general manager, Bell & Zoller 
Coal & Mining Co.; Alabama—R. E. Kirk, 
general superintendent, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co.; Southwestern 
States—C. Y. Thomas, chief engineer, 
Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co.; 
Colorado-New Mexico—T. E. Jenkins, 
president, National Fuel Co.; Wyoming- 
Montana—D. H. Pape, president, Sheri- 
dan-Wyoming Coal Co.; Utah-Washing- 
ton—Walter F. Clarke, superintendent, 
Independent Coal & Coke Co. 
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Processing Plant Fund Asked 


An appropriation of $75,000 to con- 
struct a smokeless-fuel pilot plant was 
requested by the State Conservation and 
Research Foundation in its biennial re- 
port to Governor Henry H. Blood of 
Utah, submitted Jan. 2. The foundation, 
which was set up by the last Legislature 
to study coal processing and development 
of other resources, is headed by J. L. 
Gibson, dean of the University of Utah 
school of arts and sciences. 











_eapmctaln D. C., Jan. 20—With 
the issuance on Jan. 17 of an order 
directing producers’ boards in Minimum 
Price Area 1 to begin coordination pro- 
ceedings here on Jan. 23 for completmg 
proposals for final f.o.b. mine prices and 
marketing rules the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission is nearing the home- 
stretch in its task of establishing prices. 
The prices and rules as originally pro- 
posed by the boards, and modified by the 
Commission where warranted by evidence 
received in public hearings, have been 
approved by the Commission for the pur- 
pose of coordination. The latest order 
gave the Eastern boards until Feb. 15 
to complete their work. The area’s prices 
and rules will cover bituminous coal pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, Michigan, east- 
ern Kentucky and northeastern Tennes- 
see. 

In the coordination proceedings the 
proposed f.o.b. mine prices will be ad- 
justed by the board representatives wher- 
ever necessary to reflect relative market 
values at points of delivery, to preserve 
fair competitive opportunities, and to 
meet other requirements of the Guffey- 
Vinson act. Following this step the Com- 
mission will conduct a final hearing be- 
fore making the schedules and_ rules 
effective. 

The work of coordination for coal des- 
tined for markets in which they commonly 
compete is under way between boards for 
Districts 16, 17, 18, 19 and 22—the 
Rocky Mountain areas—and the board 
for Distriet 15—Missouri. Kansas, Texas 
and part of Oklahoma. The Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast boards have com- 
pleted coordination of prices and market- 
ing rules between themselves for markets 
within their own boundaries. except for 
certain differentials between the two 
Colorado districts for coal destined for 
the Denver market, which are being con- 
sidered by a board of arbitrators. Dis- 
trict 14—Arkansas and certain eastern 
Oklahoma counties—has completed coor- 
dination with the Rocky Mountain boards 
and with District 15. 

The Commission is working on findings 
of facts and conclusions for the modifica- 
tion or approval of minimum prices and 
market rules for Minimum Price Area 2 
—Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and_ western 
Kentucky. When these are completed. 
proposed prices and marketing rules for 
the entire country will have been ap- 
proved for the purpose of coordination. 


Report Cites Knotty Problems 


In its annual report to Congress on 
Jan. 22 the Commission stated that the 
soft-coal industry was losing money at 
the rate of $37,000,000 a year in 1937, 
and that all signs since then pointed “to 
an increase in the operating deficit of 
the industry. Such a situation, if allowed 
to continue, cannot but have grave social 
consequences. The money losses suffered 
by the mine operators are obvious and 
they lead to widespread bankruptey, im- 
poverishment of mining communities, 
shrinkage in local tax revenue, and in- 
creased dependence on public relief.” 


Commission Nears Coordination Goal: 
Tetlow Reelected Chairman 


The task of the Commission in  safe- 
guarding the rights of all parties, the 
report said, called for fact-finding deter- 
minations involving 7,000 code members 
and about 90,000 cost reports. This work, 
it added, must be done “with care, pa- 
tience and accuracy properly expected in 
findings that affect property rights. The 
legal requirement that all interested par- 
ties are entitled to a full and fair hear- 
ing necessarily consumes time. To apply 
these well-established principles of fair 
hearing and orderly procedure in so large 
and scattered an industry raises new 
problems in public administration.” 

The Commission’s estimate of average 
loss by the industry in 1937 was lle. per 
ton; United Mine Workers officials placed 
the loss for 1938 at 15c. per ton. The 
Commission expected its determinations 
to result in the establishment of minimum 
prices that would permit the industry to 
“obtain an average income equal to its 
average cost.” 

The Commission announced on Jan. 13 
that it had determined that the under- 
lying coal in 387 Montana counties is 
bituminous and therefore subject to the 
coal act. In eight other counties it was 
decided that the coal is lignite and as 
such exempt from the act. Investigation 








Keeping Step With Coal Demand 


Bituminous Production 


1938 1937 

(1,000 Tons) (1,000 Tons) 

December 3.............. 8,615 8 ,267 
LS | 8,188 10 ,304 
et nn 8,120 9,210 
December 24............. 8,400 6,429 
December 31............. 7,872 6,115 
Sy ee ? 7,648 6,115 
PREM Benes isk ccewawas 8,050 7,605 
Total to December 31.. 342,407 442 455 
Month of November... 36,110 36 ,428 
Month of December... 36,230 37,122 


Anthracite Production 


J SS 1,188 849 
December 10............. 973 1,130 
Epecember 17... oc ccc 943 1,216 
eee ee) eee 1,024 941 
December 31 Ge kee 994 988 
2 ree 915 1,824 
| Se ee 990 1,263 

Total to December 31.. 45 ,054 51,856 

Month of November... 3,728 4,439 

Month of December... 4,471 4,759 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 
Dec. 1 Nov.1 Dec. 1 
1938 1938 1937 


Electric power utilities... 8,416 8,195 8,956 
Byproduct coke ovens... 7,173 6,459 8,115 
Steei and rolling mills... . 650 620 1 256 
Railroads (Class 1)...... 5,315 5,052 6,820 
Other industrials*....... 11,77 10,998 14,863 








|: Re ee See 33,325 31,324 40,010 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1938 1938 1937 
Electric power utilities... 3,525 3,575 3,433 
Byproduct coke ovens. .. 4,622 4.360 4,573 
Steel and rolling mills... . 803 736 839 
Railroads (Class 1) : 6,597 6,663 7,103 
Other industrials*....... 9 ,369 8,400 10,933 
oS RS eae ree 24,916 23,734 26,883 


* Includes coal-gas retorts and cement mills. 





Percy Tetlow 


Unanimously reelected chairman of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission 


of the coals of six other counties has 
been reopened to obtain sufficient  evi- 
dence upon which to determine the char- 
acter of the coal. 

The counties in which the eoal was 
declared to be bituminous are: Beaver- 
head, Big Horn, Blaine, Broadwater, Car- 
bon, Cascade, Chateau, Deer Lodge. Fer- 
gus, Flathead, Gallatin, Glacier, Golden 
Valley, Granite, Hill, Judith Basin, Jef- 
ferson, Lewis and Clark, Liberty, Madi- 
son, Meagher, Missoula, Musselshell, Park, 
Petroleum, Powell, Phillips, Pondera, Ra- 
valli, Rosebud, Silver Bow, Stillwater, 
Teton, Toole, Treasure, Wheatland and 
Yellowstone. The counties in which the 
coal was found to be lignite are: Dan- 
iels, Dawson, Fallon, Richland, Roosevelt, 
Sheridan, Valley and Wibaux. Investi- 
gation was reopened for Carter, Custer. 
yarfield, McCone, Powder River and 
Prairie counties. 

Twelve Montana producers were grant- 
ed exemption from the act, their product 
having been found to be lignite. Permis- 
sion has been given by the Commission to 
34 producers in seven other States to 
withdraw applications for exemption. Re- 
leases had been sought on the grounds 
that the producers sold their output en- 
tirely within the confines of their re- 
spective States and that it did not affect 
interstate commerce in coal. These pro- 
ducers operate in the following States: 
Pennsylvania, 15; Colorado, 5; Illinois, 
3; Indiana, 3; Missouri, 3; Michigan, 3; 
and Alabama, 2. 

Edward L. Carr, assistant to the pres- 
ident, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co., 
was unanimously elected on Jan. 5 to 
membership on the District 10 (Illinois) 
Producers’ Board, succeeding George W. 
Reed, vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Peabody Coal Co., resigned (Coal 
Age, January, p. 72). 

The U. S. Supreme Court on Jan. 3 
heard the petition of the Utah Fuel Co. 
and 21 other coal companies for reversal 
of the lower Federal courts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in denying an injune- 
tion against disclosure by the Commis- 
sion of individual producers’ cost data. 
In his argument for the producers J. V. 
Norman took exception to the Commis- 
sion’s reliance on Sec. 10 (a) of the coal 
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POWER CONVERSION 





A FEW TYPICAL PRODUCTS IN THE 
COMPLETE WESTINGHOUSE LINE FOR 
THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


Leading operators select Westinghouse Ignitron 
Rectifiers for lower power costs 


Power conversion by the Westinghouse Ignitron 
opens the way to new low costs for power under- 
ground. Modern mines, like those listed below, are 
using Ignitron Rectifiers because their higher eff- 
ciency at all loads cuts power consumption and 
lowers the maximum demand. 


Automatic in operation, they reduce costs. Also, 
their high overload capacity makes them ideal for 
mining service. Reorders testify to the success of 
these Westinghouse Ignitron Rectifiers. 

Westinghouse engineers are available to advise 
you fully regarding this or any other problem in- 
volving mine electrification. Call your local West- 
inghouse office or write Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


PROMINENT USERS OF WESTINGHOUSE IGNITRON RECTIFIERS 


Union Collieries Company Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio 
Weirton Coal Company Christopher Mining Co. ee 
Windsor Power House Coal Company J-94001-A TROLLEY LINE MATERIAL 


w) Westinghouse 


| 
ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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Robert H. Gross 


Newly elected president of the 
New River Co. 





act, which states that the data should 
not be revealed “except where such dis- 
closure is made in evidence in any hear- 
ing before the Commission or any court.” 
He maintained that the Commission’s con- 
struction of this exception as permitting 
it to reveal such data in evidence at a 
hearing would destroy the intent of the 
act. For the Government, R. H. Jackson, 
Solicitor General, said that, although the 
impression may have been conveyed that 
this information would be held confiden- 
tial, in any event it has no privilege under 
the law. “If the act cannot work in 
public, in the open,” he asserted, “then 
it can never work at all, it seems to us.” 

Provisional approvals as marketing 
agencies were granted by the Commis- 
sion to the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, on Dec. 22, and 
to Fairmont Coals, Inec., Fairmont, W. 
Va., on Jan. 6. The former was organ- 
ized last July with J. O. Smith, formerly 
of Appalachian Coals, Ine., and later 
with the marketing division of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission, as 
president (Coal Age, September, 1938, p. 
62). The Fairmont agency was formed 
about the same time with Dr. Stephen P. 
Burke, director of technical research Con- 
solidation Coal Co., at its head. Appli- 
cation for approval as a marketing agen- 
cy has been filed with the Commission by 
Arkansas-Oklahoma Smokeless Coals, Inc. 

With the election of officers, Southern 
Illinois Coals, Ine., which has received 
provisional approval as a_ marketing 
agency (Coal Age, January, p. 78), has 
begun to function. E. R. Keeler, presi- 
dent, Franklin County Coal Corporation, 
is president of the agency; G. Donald 
Cowin, president, Bell & Zoller Coal & 
Mining Co., is vice-president; Harry Stu- 
art, formerly secretary of the Southern 
Illinois Bureau, is secretary-treasurer, 
and W. Y. Wildman, who was director of 
the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau prior to 
passage of the Guffey-Vinson act, is chair- 
man of the marketing division of the 
agency. Taking the place of the Southern 
Illinois Bureau, which has been disband- 
ed, the new organization has taken over 
the old one’s Chicago offices. 
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Coal Industry Supports Bill 
To Boost Fuel-Oil Tax 


Unqualified and unanimous support by 
the coal industry, both producers and 
miners, will be given a bill to increase 
the excise tax on imported petroleum oil 
to 3c. per gallon introduced in the House 
of Representatives on Jan. 3 by Repre- 
sentative Joe L. Smith of West Virginia, 
according to an announcement by John 
D. Battle, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. The inflow of 
foreign crude and fuel oil at the rate of a 
million barrels a week, principally from 
Venezuela and the West Indies, said Mr. 
Battle, “is a large contributing factor in 
the displacement of coal, shrinkage of 
tonnage and unemployment within the 
coal industry that has been so manifest 
during the past year. The removal of this 
impediment to the recovery of our indus- 
try is one of the major points in our 
recovery and market-promotion program 
now in progress. 

“Congress in 1932 imposed an excise 
tax on certain categories of imported 
petroleum oil at the rate of 3c. per gallon. 
The rate of this tax was so low and the 
exceptions so many that it has wholly 
failed to check oil importations, which 
are as large or larger now than previous- 
ly. This tax is in the group of special 
excises that, as the law now stands, ex- 
pire by limitation next June 30. For Con- 
gress simply to continue it at the present 
rate will fall far short of meeting the 
self-evident needs of the situation.” 








Herbert C. Moore 


The president of the newly formed Ken- 
tucky Coal Agency, Inc., was born in Whites- 
burg, Tenn., in 1895, was educated in Carson 
and Newman College and started his business 
career in the traffic department of the 
Southern Ry. Later he became part owner 
of a coal mine in southeastern Kentucky, 
then entered the mine and mill supply busi- 
ness, resigning to engage in the wholesale 
and retail coal trade. He also served as a 
member of the code authority of Division No. 
20 (State of Tennessee) of the retail solid 
fuel industry under NRA. He joined Ap- 
palachian Coals, Ine., in 1933, remaining 
until passage of the first Guffey Coal Act 
(1935), when he joined the staff of the Coal 
Commission at Washington, D. C., as chief 
investigator. He rejoined A.C.I. when the 
first coal control act was invalidated, serving 
first as a special representative and recently 
aus a member of the marketing division staff. 





Walter M. Dake 


Dake Made Managing Editor 


Walter M. Dake, for the past two 
years research manager of the McGraw- 
Hill mining publications, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of Coal Age, 
effective Feb. 1. Mr. Dake needs no ex- 
tended introduction to the coal-mining 
fraternity. His past experience includes 
operating in the Rocky Mountain States; 
private consulting engineering practice; 
administrative assistant, engineering divi 
sion, U. §. Coal Commission; consulting 
engineer in charge of sales, Joy Manu- 
facturing Co.; special government con- 
sultant in the WPA-Bureau of Mines 
studies in replacement of man-power in the 
mining industry, and associate editor, 
Peele’s Mining Engineers’ Handbook. 
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Personal Notes 


H. H. AGEE has been appointed super 
intendent at Mullens mine of the Mul- 
lens Smokeless Coal Co., Mullens, W. Va. 


GEORGE F. BARNARD has been made 
superintendent at Long Branch No. | 
mine of the Koppers Coal Co., Long 
Branch, W. Va. 


CHARLES BELL has been named mine 
foreman at the Hitchman mine of the 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Co., Benwood, W. 
Va. 

C. L. Brppison has been appointed su- 
perintendent at the Lemoyne and Sandy 
McGregor mines of the Ward-Hoyt Min- 
ing Co., Bickmore, W. Va. 


GEORGE C. BRANNER, State Geologist of 
Arkansas since 1923, has been reappoint- 
ed by Governor Carl Bailey for another 
two-year term. 

FRANK C. CAROTHERS has been made 
general manager for the Puritan Coal 
Corporation, Puritan Mines, W. Va. 

WILLIAM CoBISKEY has been named mine 
foreman at Pursglove No. 5 mine of the 


Pursglove Gas Coal Corporation, Purs- 
glove, W. Va. 


W. T. Crart has been appointed mine 
foreman at the Sandy McGregor mine 0! 
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Thermoid offers a complete 
line of beltings including 
the following standard types 
* 
Conveyor Belting 
Transmission Belting 
Grader Belting 
Canners Belting 
Bucket Elevator Belting 
Grain Elevator Belting 
Agricultural Belting 
Hog Scraper Belting 
Endless Thresher Belting 
Oil Country Belting 
Axle Lighting Belting 
* 
For more detailed information on 
Thermoid Industrial Rubber Prod- 
ucts, write for catalogs. 
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Coal is given a long, easy ride at the Dorrance Colliery 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Here is 
a 7-ply conveyor belt, 630 feet long and 43 inches wide, 
which daily carries hundreds of tons with little sign of 
abrasion or wear. 


It's knowing how and why that enables Thermoid to build 
products that do the job, no matter how tough, and do it 
well. Thermoid has learned how in the factory and why 
in the field during 58 years of hard-earned experience. 


Why not give Thermoid products a chance to prove how 
well they can do your particular job? Your supply house 
can deliver them promptly, and our engineers are always 
at your service in solving unusual problems. 


THERMOID RUBBER 


Division of Thermoid Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
¢ 





BELTING - HOSE: PACKINGS: BRAKE LININGS 
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F. S. Follansbee 


the Ward-Hoyt 
W. Va. 


Mining Co., Bickmore, 


WILLIAM Dover has been made mine 
foreman at the Mullens mine of the Mul- 
lens Smokeless Coal Co., Mullens, W. Va. 


X0BERT G. DRINNAN, who for the last 
sixteen years has been managing director 
of Luscar Coals, Ltd., operating at Lus- 
ear, Alberta, and of Mountain Park Coals, 
Ltd., operating at Mountain Park, Alber- 
ta, and both having offices at Edmonton, 
has resigned those positions but will con- 
tinue as vice-president of both compa- 
nies, 


HenRyY H. ELKINS has been named safe- 
ty director for the Keith Coal Mining 
Co., Keith, W. Va. 


F, S. FOLLANSBEER, since 1923 chief engi- 
neer for the Koppers Coal Co., has _ re- 
signed, effective Jan. 1, to become chief 
engineer for the Pittsburgh Coal Co. On 
leaving the Colorado School of Mines he 
joined the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
Gary, W. Va., in 1915, transferring six 
years later to the New England Fuel & 
Transportation, Grant Town, W. Va., 
where he remained until joining the Kop- 
pers organization. Officers of the Kop- 
pers and Pittsburgh Coal companies at- 
tended a dinner for Mr. Follansbee on 
Dec. 29 in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


W. J. HINEs has been appointed super- 
intendent at Mieco No. 3 mine of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation, 
Switzer, W. Va. 


Witiram C. Hoop, who for the last year 
has been general superintendent for the 
United States Coal & Coke Co. at Gary, 
W. Va., a United States Steel subsidiary, 
has been made general superintendent for 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., Scottsdale, Pa.., 
another Steel Corporation subsidiary. He 
succeeds CLAY F. LyNcuH, resigned. Mr. 
Hood has been with the Frick or asso- 
ciated companies since 1897. CHARLES J. 
MAHER continues as assistant general su 
perintendent of Frick operations. 


Harry Bb. Jones has been made mine 
foreman at the Skelton mine of the New 
River Co., Skelton, W. Va. 


EmIL B. KEENAN, formerly preparation 
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engineer for the American Rolling Mill 
Co. mines at Nellis, W. Va., has accepted 
a similar position with the United States 
Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. His 
headquarters will be at Hiawatha. 


JOHN KYLE has been named mine fore- 
man at Leevale No. 2 mine of the Lee- 
vale Collieries Co., Leevale, W. Va. 


Ropert W. Lea resigned from the pres- 
idency of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Corporation on Jan. 18 and was elected 
vice-president of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, New York City. He will be in 
charge of finance. He was formerly pres- 
ident of the Moline Implement Co., vice- 
president of the Stephens Motor Car Co., 
president of the Hammond Lumber Co. 
and administrative assistant of the NRA 
in Washington, D. C. 


ROBERT LIVINGSTONE, for many years 
general manager of Lethbridge Collieries, 
Ltd., Lethbridge, Alberta, has retired. 


Joun C. Lowry, JR., formerly with the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation, 
has accepted a position as mining engi- 
neer for the Pritchard interests, of 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Harry N. MEADE has been elected pres- 
ident of the Mullens Smokeless Coal Co., 
Mullens, W. Va. 


J. L. NELSON has been appointed mine 
foreman at the Echo mine of the Woods- 
dale Fuel Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


L. T. PuTMAN, general superintendent, 
Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co., Beckley, 
W. Va., has been elected president of the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association. 
Other officers named are: vice-president, 
J. A. Hunt, vice-president and general 
manager, Lillybrook Coal Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, P. C. GRANEY; assistant secre- 
tary, HAL M. Scorr. 


JAMES A. RICHARDS, assistant chief in- 
spector of mines for the Province of Al- 
berta, Canada, withdrew from that post 
as of Dec. 31. 


J. P. Routu, formerly president of the 
J. P. Routh Coal Corporation, New York 
City, was elected chairman of the board 
of the Pittston Co., anthracite producer, 
Seranton, Pa., on Jan. 13. This is the 
result of reorganization activities by Rob- 


‘ ert R. Young and associates. 





William C. Hood 








William Roy, Sr. 


WILLIAM Roy, SrR., retired as_ safety 
director of the Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio 
as of Jan. 1. Safety work hereafter will 
be under the direction of each mine super- 
intendent, aided by operating staffs and 
mine worker committees. 


WiLtiaM Roy, JR., has been appointed 
director of the compensation department 
of the Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio, with head- 
quarters in St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


CHARLES M. SHINN, who has been as- 
sistant chief engineer for the Dawson 
Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., for the last 
two years, has been named division engi- 
neer for the Consolidation Coal Co.’s West 
Virginia division with headquarters at 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


E. S. SMALLMAN has been appointed 
mine foreman at Long Branch No. 1 mine 
of the Koppers Coal Co., Long Branch, 
W. Va. 


RODERICK STEPHENS, coordinator of the 
Retail Solid Fuel Industry of New York, 
announced his resignation from that post 
on Jan. 18 to become executive manager 
of a group of retail coal companies in 
New York City and nearby New Jersey. 
The new set-up combines nine companies, 
though each retains its identity. The 
companies affected are the Stephens Fuel 
Co. (of which he was formerly president), 
Owens & Co., Central Coal Co. of New 
York, Greason Sons & Dalzell, Fleer Bros. 
Kerner Coal Co., Prospect Coal Co., Jagels 
A Fuel Corporation, and the Central Coal 
Co. of New Jersey. 


G. J. SToOLLINes, general manager of 
the Mallory Coal Co., Mallory, W. Va., 
has also been made general manager of 
the Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., an asso- 
ciated organization, at Bartley, W. Va. 


G. W. SurHerRLtaAnp has been named 
mine foreman at the Lemoyne mine of 


the Ward-Hoyt Mining Co., Bickmore, 
W. Va. 
JoHn Ira Tuomas, Philipsburg, Pa., 


was appointed Secretary of Mines of 
Pennsylvania by Governor James on Jan. 
16. Mr. Thomas, who succeeds the late 
Michael J. Hartneady, was at one time 
an inspector in the bituminous region of 
the State and subsequently served tor 
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SIMPLIFY YOUR DESIGN—DOUBLE YOUR GREASE CAPACITY— 


Patented 





MADE TO STANDARD DOUBLE-ROW WIDTHS 
WITH 100% GREATER GREASE CAPACITY 


Available in Four Different Series 


eo neals a cae with standard outer ring. 
MU oss bute dee 63s wee with shoulder ring in outer ring. 
we RR Re with refilliug plug in outer ring. 
OO DEE. ccs 55S504 G0 bee with shoulder ring and refilling 


plug in outer ring. 


ELIMINATE DIRT HAZARD 


WITH THIS 


Ideal Self-Sealed Bearing 


Can be packed with at least 100% more grease than any 
other self-sealed bearing—especially adapted, therefore, for 
continuous service for long periods. 


Eliminates the dirt hazard and insures absolute retention of 
lubricant—by the use of flanged metal shields, recessed inner 
ring construction and two or more grease grooves, the combina- 
tion affording a truly effective labyrinth. 

Is equally efficient in retaining grease in horizontal or vertical 
position. 

Flanged metal shields, though rigidly located by snap rings, 
are removable to facilitate inspection, cleaning or re-greasing 
of bearing. 

Can be quickly regreased, either through built-in refilling 
plug opening or by removing metal shields. 

Requires no lock nuts on shaft or clamping means in housing, 
because of wide contact areas.due.to double-row width of both 
rings—which also safeguard against ‘‘cocking’”’ and prevent 
slippage or ‘‘peening”’. 

Shortens over-all length of mounting and reduces overhang 
of shaft. 

Reduces costs by simplifying design, eliminating protective 
closure parts, and saving attendant labor. 


Available with shoulder ring, thus permitting a through bore 
in housing, the shoulder ring providing endwise location. 


Placed on the market only after years of exacting tests in our laboratory and in the field under 
continuous operation, the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING has conclusively demonstrated its 


“‘Cartridge’’ mountings. 


ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY and SUPERIORITY. A constantly increasing number of repre- 
sentative manufacturers of electric motors, machine tools, pumps, woodworking machinery, and 
other equipment is adopting it because of its proved merit. Write for Catalog showing typical 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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about six years as Deputy Secretary of 
Mines in that field. 


R. H. Tinsiey has been made superin- 
tendent at the New Howard mine of the 
Dayton Coal Corporation, Surosa, W. Va. 


—o— 


Locals Seek Joint Parley 
With Progressives 


Representatives of 25 Tllinois local 
unions of the United Mine Workers early 
in January invited members of the rival 
Progressive Miners union to discuss joint- 
ly a new wage contract to replace the 
present one, which expires on March 31, 
at a meeting on Jan. 22 at Herrin. The 
invitation was extended in a resolution 
adopted by officials of local unions in 
Saline, Williamson, Franklin and Perry 
counties. The resolution read, in part: 
“We all know as long as we stand divided 
that it will be very difficult for us to 
obtain from our employers due compen- 
sation for our labor and conditions that 
our people rightfully deserve.” 

Ray Edmundson, Illinois U.M.W. presi- 
dent, said he was “in hearty accord” with 
the move. He declared that the resolution 
expressed the wishes of about 15,000 mem- 
bers in the 25 locals and was a “frank and 
clear statement on the desire for unity 
in the coal fields of Illinois in order that 
a unified front might be presented to the 
coal operators.” 

On the other hand, Joe Ozanic, presi- 
dent of the Progressive union, said that 
members of his group who attended the 
meeting would be acting without author- 
ity. 

Meetings were held in New York City 
during the third week in January by 
delegates of the various operators’ asso- 
ciations comprising the Appalachian wage 
conference to set up machinery for nego- 
tiation sessions. The conference adopted 
a resolution on Jan. 18 recommending 
that a negotiating committee of sixteen 
be named from the Appalachian area with 
full power to negotiate, or cause to be 
negotiated, a wage contract. The 
mittee was directed to report to the oper- 


com- 


ators’ representatives on or before Feb. 
91. 
—_— 


Bombers’ Penalty Reduced 


Conviction of 34 members of the Pro- 
gressive Miners in the Springfield (Tll.) 
conspiracy case was affirmed 
Jan. 17 in the U. S. Cireuit Court of 
Appeals in Chicago, but the penalty was 
reduced. Thirty-four of the 36 convicted 
a year ago (Coal Age, January, 1938. p. 
104) appealed from the verdict of a Fed- 
eral District Court jury and the sentences 
and fines prescribed by Judge Charles G. 
Briggle. 

Kach defendant was sentenced originally 
to two years’ imprisonment and fined $10,- 
000 for conspiracy to obstruct the mails 
and to a year in jail and a fine of $5,000 
on each of two counts in Sherman anti- 


bombing 


trust act indictments. The prison sen- 
tences were to run consecutively. The ap- 
pellate court modified Judge Briggle’s 


order, making the sentences a maximum 
of two years and decreeing that the pay- 
ment of one $10,000 fine should be con- 
sidered payment of all fines assessed. 
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Another "Ghost" Coal Village Crumbles 
In March of Industrial Progress 


HAT happens to mining communi- 

ties where the operations around 
which they were built lags behind in the 
march of industrial progress? The story 
of one such town in eastern Ohio is 
pointedly told in a recent issue of Hanna 
Coal News, the lively monthly published 
by Hanna Coal Co. for circulation among 
its employees. 

“Another ‘Deserted Village,’ a rem- 
nant of the horse-and-buggy days,” says 
this story, “is being literally removed 
from the landscape down in the hills of 
Belmont County’s coal-mining regions. 
Ironically enough, the name of the vil- 
lage is Provident. Its decline came ten 
years ago when mechanical mining first 
came into being and transferred the old- 
fashioned mine camp to the refuse pile 
along with tons and tons of discarded 
slag and stone. 

“This fall [1938], the entire town, still 
inhabited by scattered families of the 
other age, was sold under the hammer. It 
is being discarded—wrecked, like a hand 
of cards after the game is over. Soon 
nothing will be left of the homes of 500 
people except the empty foundations and 
trees and an occasional outbuilding. And 
the peculiar thing about it all is no one 
seems to care. Long ago, most of the 
active miners and citizens had moved 


‘uptown,’ in the residential section of the 
county seat at St. Clairsville and other 
villages where they live in cozier, happier, 
that 


more desirable surroundings the 


mechanical age brought them. 











This used to be the wash house where 600 
men entered every day. The sign on the 
sagging door tells the story. 





“John Kovach, 42, himself once a miner 
early in life, when he came to this coun- 
try from Hungary, bought the town of 
Provident and is tearing it down for 
junk. Junking towns is nothing new to 
Kovach, now a_ successful real 
dealer, because in the last ten years 
Kovach has disposed of eight other mine 
villages containing hundreds of homes. 

“Joe Joker, a resident, whose home was 
torn down, commented: ‘Kovach provided 
me with another house better than the 
one I used to live in. People here will be 
better off when Provident is done—there 
was not any advantages here anyway.’ 

“A total of 82 residences, four business 
places, a church, several garages, the re- 
mains of the Clarkson Coal Co.’s huge 
and once modern tipple, boarding house, 
wash house and other buildings compose 
the village of Provident. The town 
once prosperous with more than 600 
miners working and living in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Ever since ten or eleven years 
Provident mine has been down and thie 
village started to deteriorate. The mine 
went bankrupt and last month [Novem- 
ber, 1938], after years of waiting for 
better times, the town was sold to Kovach 
and the junking process started—the final 
answer to a cause that lagged behind in 
the march of industrial progress.” 


estate 


Was 


ago, 
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Boost World's Fair Plans 


A move for widespread public partici- 
pation in an exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair was started at the Fair 
Grounds on Jan. 12 as a group of 96 busi- 
ness and civic leaders from the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite-producing region voted 
unanimously to raise a fund of $150,000 
to augment the fund already contributed 
by the operators through Anthracite In- 
dustries, Inc. Frank W. Earnest, Jr., 
president of Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
presided at a luncheon meeting with Gro- 
ver A. Whalen, president of the World’s 
Fair Corporation, at which plans were 
discussed. 

It was decided to place anthracite ex- 
hibits in the Home Materials Building 
and in the “Town of Tomorrow.”  Thie 
first named is adjacent to one of thie 
main Fair entrances and the latter, lo 
cated directly opposite, will be a com- 
munity of model homes containing the 
most modern equipment. To further the 
plans a region-wide group known as “An- 
thracite Boosters” is being organized to 
cooperate with Anthracite Industries, 
Ine., in the campaign. 


fe 


Glen Alden Quits Price Pact 


The Glen Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa., 
withdrew on Jan. 19 from the open-price 
filing agreement under which the antlira- 
cite industry has been operating. The 
company explained that the pact, through 
lack of proper support, has not been con- 
ducive to improved conditions in the in- 
dustry. . 

Adopted as a stabilizing measure, tle 
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THERE ARE NO MIDDLINGS 


We invite your inquiries and offer the use of our 
engineering service without any obligation to you. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA’ cnuicaco 


MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR EXPENDED 
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agreement began operation on Jan. 31, 
1938, under the direction of a coordinat- 
ing committee headed by A. E. Sloat, vice- 
president, Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 
(Coal Age, March, 1938, p. 79). This was 
later displaced by an advisory committee 
under the chairmanship of H. A. Smith, 
president, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Coal Co., which retained the manage- 
ment engineering firm of Stevenson, Jor- 
dan & Harrison to administer the pact 
(Coal Age, June, 1938, p. 78). 


note 


Alabama Rates Extended 


Authority to continue for an indefinite 
period the increased rates on Alabama 
coal moving in intrastate commerce, rang- 
ing from 3 to 8 per cent, authorized in 
January, 1938, has been granted to Ala- 
bama railroads by the State Public Serv- 
ice Commission. The increases were to 
have expired on Dec. 31 last. 


ote 


Another Bootleg Peril 


Dangers of mine fires, according to 
Louis C. Madeira 3d, executive director, 
Anthracite Institute, “are another result 
of the activities of coal thieves or boot- 
leggers of Pennsylvania anthracite. Now 
added to the millions already lost and 
the expense of rescue work supplied by 
the coal companies when the thieves be- 
come entombed in their poorly excavat- 
ed bootleg holes, the coal operator must 
literally ‘dig out’ fires started near the 
surface. 

“Recently a surface fire started by 
bootleggers was brought under control 
by a coal company after nearly 24 hours’ 
work with a large crew and a power 
shovel which had to be rushed from a 
distant point to the scene of the fire. To 
prevent a recurrence a patrol was estab- 
lished at the spot. Until law enforcement 
comes in Pennsylvania these fires can 
again occur, and are a constant danger, 
particularly in the winter months.” 


a 


Obituary 


FREDERICK LEONARD ScCHOEw, 72, form- 
er coal operator in southern West Vir- 
ginia, died Feb. 20 of a heart ailment. 
Arriving in this country from Westphalia, 
Germany, at the age of 19, he was em- 
ployed for two years by the Pennsylva- 
nia Geological Survey, and later was 
employed by a number of companies in 
the Pocahontas field as mining engineer. 
Later he organized the New Howard Coal 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., of which he 
was president until 1932. 


Joun H. Jonson, 52, mine manager at 
Superior No. 4 mine of the Superior Coal 
Co., Gillespie, Ill, died Jan. 2 following 
a stroke and cerebral hemorrhage. He 
had been mine manager at No. 4 since 
Dec. 1, 1925. 


Epwin D. Loespon, 71, at one time 
president of the Knox Consolidated Coal 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., died in that city 
on Jan. 1. Some years previous to his 
connection with the Knox organization, 
he organized his own company and was 
one of the organizers of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association. 
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Edward Graff 
Former general manager, New River Co., who 
has been advanced to vice-president in 
charge of operations. 





Fire Destroys Tipple 


Fire on Jan. 8 destroyed the tipple 
of the Kentucky Boone Coal Co., at 
Combs, Ky., operated by the Columbus 
Mining Co. The loss was $40,000, about 
half covered by insurance. 


ete 


Phil Penna Passes Away 


Philip H. Penna, 80, long prominent 
in the coal industry of Indiana, died Jan. 
5 at his home in Terre Haute, Ind. A 
protégé of John Mitchell, predecessor of 
John L. Lewis as president of the United 
Mine Workers, Mr. Penna was president 
of the Indiana U.M.W. for many years. 
Eventually he became associated with 
coal producers, being made secretary of 
the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association. He also served for about 
nine years as director at large of the 


National Coal Association and was a 
member of many important committees 
of N.C.A. until his retirement several 


years ago. 





Philip H. Penna 





Alabama Mining Interests 
Cite Threat of TVA 


More than 20,000 persons will lose their 
means of livelihood if the menace of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority becomes a 
fact and the Alabama coal industry is 
deprived of markets for about 1,000,000 
tons of coal purchased annually by South- 
ern public utilities, according to a state- 
ment made late in December by the Ala- 
bama Mining Institute to the Congres- 
sional joint committee in Washington in- 
vestigating TVA. Those who will be 
made jobless include not only coal miners 
but those employed by the railroads in 
transporting coal and those engaged in 
plants generating electricity by steam 
power. Many employees of industries 
serving the coal industry and other per- 
sons dependent wholly or in part for their 
livelihood on the coal industry, says the 
brief, also will be adversely affected. 

Citing coal purchases by the Alabama 
Power Co. for its Gorgas steam plant in 
Walker County, as an example, the state- 
ment revealed that production of coal 
for this company alone required the em- 
ployment of 1,000 men working five days 
a week for five months. It was pointed 
out that 80 per cent of the relief roll in 
this county, in the heart of the State’s 
richest coal area, consists of former coal 
miners. 

It also is contended that the threat of 
TVA has, by making it impossible for 
coal producers to raise funds for the pur- 
chase of equipment, retarded progress in 
the modernization of Alabama coal mines, 
so that they find it more and more diffi- 
cult to survive under the burden of in- 
creased wages and reduced working hours. 

The Alabama U.M.W. also adopted a 
resolution at its annual convention in 
Birmingham on Jan. 19 calling on the 
State Legislature to place a tax on natur- 
al gas, crude oil and hydro-electric pow- 
er. The resolution deplored the fact 
that such laborless fuels have made great 
inroads on coal production in that State 
and urged that it be protected by ade- 
quate taxes on all forms of competing 
fuels. 


2°, 
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Orders Hard-Coal Rate Boost 


An order to the anthracite-carrying 
railroads in Pennsylvania to put into 
effect on Feb. 10 higher rates on intra- 
state shipments of hard coal was issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 6. The new rates found to be 
reasonable were announced in a decision 
in Docket 28,050 released by the Commis- 
sion late in November (Coal Age, Janu- 
ary, p. 72). 


io 


North Carolina Mine to Reopen 


Coal mining will be resumed soon near 
Sanford, N. C., it has been announced by 
the new owners of coal properties there. 
Dewatering of the shafts of the old Caro- 
lina Coal & By-Products Co. was to begin 
in January by interests that have bought 
the property. About 2,500 acres of land, 
including the old mine plant, has been 
acquired and a 25-year lease taken on 5, 
000 acres adjoining. The new operating 
corporation is the Carolina Fuel & Trans- 

(Turn to page 100) 
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FOR LOW COST PER TON 


LUBRICATE WITH SON 


From the top of the tipple, or breaker ...to the cutter in the lowest 
level there’s a SUN Mine Lubricant to improve lubrication efficiency 
and maintain maximum power at minimum costs. 

Used by the largest operators for a generation and backed by more than 
a half-century of lubricating experience, SUN Oils and Greases offer 
you the ‘‘tops’’ in economy and protection for every lubrication dollar. 
Call in a SUN Engineer. Let him show you how to keep production up 
. . . and costs down with these lubricants: 


SUN Journal Oils SUN Compressor Oils 
SUN Mine Car Lubricants SUN Pressure System Lubricants 
SUN Ball & Roller Bearing Greases SUN Mine Specialty Lubricants 


Write today for the booklet that tells all about mine 
lubrication .. . “Coal Mining Lubrication Handbook”. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA 
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DEPENDA 


THIS ALUMINUM FOIL SHIELDED SHUNT comprises 
an outer layer of thin aluminum and an inner 
layer of highly efficient insulating material. It 
holds the leg wires tightly together for their 
entire bared length, thus forming a complete 
short circuit. The insulating layer protects the 
short-circuited ends from outside currents. To 
remove the shield, simply pull the leg wiresapart. 













DU PONT 
ELECTRIC BLASTING CAP 
WITH 
ALUMINUM FOIL SHIELDED SHUNT 
FIGURE 8 FOLD AND BANDED 
















THIS PAPER BAND holds the cap wires in an easy- 
to-handle figure 8 fold. No tangling, snarling 
or kinking. When the band is torn, the natural 
resilience of the wires makes it easy to straighten 
them out in the desired manner. 
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DETONATORS © 


Another improvement in 


Du Pont Electric Blasting Caps 


New Aluminum Foil 


SHIELDED SHUNT 


Gives double protection 





U PONT now offers double protection 

against stray currents on all electric 
firing devices—electric blasting caps, 
delays, delay igniters, squibs and delay 
squibs. 

The new Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt 
affords a short circuit of the leg wires and 
also shields the short-circuited leg wires from 
contact with possible stray currents. 

Electrical tests have proved that this Alu- 
minum Foil Shielded Shunt gives greater 
protection to the blaster than any short 


circuit heretofore offered to the user. 

The Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt can 
also be used with far less delay—no lost time 
in untwisting or straightening of leg wires 
before connecting up. 

* * * 


The new Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt is 
**standard equipment’’ on all Du Pont elec- 
tric firing devices for underground use. You 
may also have it at no extra cost on electric 


detonators for use above ground by speci- 
fying Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt. 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Explosives Department 


most DEPENDABLE DETONATOR j¢ THE SAFE 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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FOR A NEW MINE 


—It Needed 8-ton Locomotives 


Built Unusually Low 
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sented unusual operating con- 
ditions because of the low 
vein encountered. This placed definite restrictions on the 
equipment. To meet them, these G-E locomotives were 
built to the very low height of 26 inches above the frame 
—without loss of any features that contribute to economi- 
cal and dependable performance. 


Whether you want stand- 


ard-type mine locomo- 





tives or types to meet 


Ww ae ok 3 ace 
D me pull 4000 Ib naman: aenienetone, let 
_Speed—5 mph 4s _ the men in our Erie Works 
Voltage— 250 volts, d build them for you—men 
Track gage—42 in. ee 
Wheelbase —56 in. who know mine locomo- 
we tives. Adequate shop 
Height above rail facilities are at hand for 
over frame—26 in. — meeting your most exact- 
Control—drum type, with . ‘ 
line breaker ing requirements. Consult 
Cable reel— gearless, vertical- the nearest G-E sales office 
axis, motor-driven, floating . ‘ : 
type, with 500-ft single-con- or write General Electric, 
uctor cable Schenectady, New York. 


BUILDER OF MINE LOCOMOTIVES SINCE 1887 


_ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











portation Corporation of North Carolina. 
It was chartered in 1937, with W. 4. 
Cralle, of Fort Myers, Fla., president; 
David A. Olsen, New York, vice-president 
and Frank J. Gardner, of New York 
treasurer. Engineers for the corporation 
are Stuart, James & Cooke, New York. 


fo 


Coal Commission to Oppose 
Natural-Gas Petition 


A petition by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission asking permission to 
intervene and participate in the proceed- 
ing before the Federal Power Commission 
on the application of the North Dakota 
Consumers’ Gas Co. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity for, or 
an order disclaiming jurisdiction over, 
the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of proposed natural-gas pipe lines 
in North Dakota and Minnesota was filed 
on Jan. 13. The petition also urges that 
no hearing be assigned for at least 30 
days in order that the Coal Commission 
may have time to make adequate prepara- 
tion. 

The gas company proposes to build, 
at an estimated cost of $4,254,300, a sys- 
tem of pipe lines from Mandan to Fargo 
and from Fargo to Grand Forks, N. D.; 
and from a point near Grand Forks to 
Crookston, Minn. It seeks to acquire, 
operate and maintain distribution systems 
for the sale of gas in 32 municipalities 
and also sell it at wholesale to companies 
in seven other municipalities. 

The Coal Commission declares in its 
petition that an abundance of coal now 
exists to meet any present or future fuel 
needs in the territory the proposed gas 
lines would serve and that ample facili- 
ties are available to transport the coal 
there. Furthermore, it states, displace- 
ment of coal by natural gas in the areas 
involved would have an adverse effect on 
the public interest in that it would be 
a serious blow to the long-established 
agencies which transport coal to and 
market it there, and would divert coal 
to other markets already congested, in 
which event coal production would be 
curtailed or would cease in the affected 
producing areas. Substitution of natural 
gas for coal in the areas affected, it was 
said, also would further complicate the 
nation’s unemployment problem. 


he 


Hillman to Run Rainey Mines 


The Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announced on Jan. 14 that 
it would take over the supervision of 
operations for W. J. Rainey, Ine., Union- 
town, Pa., which has five mines in Fa- 
yette, Greene and Washington counties, 
Pennsylvania. No changes in mine petr- 
sonnel are contemplated. 


i efe 


Hard-Coal Stoker Gains 


Commenting on the 43.3 per cent in- 
crease in sales of mechanical anthracite 
stokers in the first eleven months of 1935 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. A. F. H. 
Scott, assistant to the president of An- 
thracite Industries, Inc., observed: “The 


fact that sales of automatic anthracite 
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Sales of Mechanical Stokers 
Recede Sharply 


Sales of mechanical stokers in 
the United States during Novem- 
ber last totaled 7,917 units, accord- 
ing to statistics furnished the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census by 112 manu- 
facturers (Class 1, 65; Class 2, 
42; Class 3, 43; Class 4, 34; Class 
5, 10). This compares with sales 
of 17,681 units in the preceding 
month and 6,500 in November, 1937. 
Sales by classes in November last 
were: residential (under 61 lb. of 
coal per hour), 6,643 (bituminous, 
5,668; anthracite, 975); small 
apartment-house and small com- 
mercial heating jobs (61 to 100 Ib. 
per hour), 608; apartment-house 
and general small commercial heat- 
ing jobs (101 to 300 lb. per hour), 
438; large commercial and small 
high-pressure steam plants (301 to 
1,200 Ib. per hour), 194; high-pres- 
sure industrial steam plants (more 
than 1,200 Ib. per hour), 34. 








stokers continued to show sizable increases 
over practically the entire year while 
general business indices had been de- 
clining sharply is more than encourag- 
ing. It proves that promotion of auto- 
matic heating with a clean, economical 
fuel will benefit not only the equipment 
manufacturers, who are devoting more 
time and effort to automatic stoker sales, 
but to wholesale and retail dealers all 
along the line.” 


A.1.M.E. Convention Program 
Covers Diverse Interests 


With arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers nearing com- 
pletion, last year’s record turn-out of 
more than 2,300 persons is expected to 
be exceeded. The meeting, which will 
be held Feb. 13-16 at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City, will 
feature the following papers at the Coal 
Division sessions: 

“A Rational Method of Graphing Coal 
Washability Data,” H. J. Rose, Mellon 
Institute; “The Treatment of Coal With 
Oil and Other Petroleum Products,” J. M. 
Pilcher and Ralph A. Sherman, Battelle 
Memorial Institute; “A Study of the 
Equilibrium Method of Determining Mois- 
ture in Coal for Rank Classification,” H. 
F, Reed and O. W. Rees, Illinois Geolog- 
ical Survey; “Coal Around the World,” 
John C. Cosgrove. 

“The Technical, Economic and Social 
Aspects of Bootlegging or the Stolen-Coal 
Problem in the Southern Anthracite 
Field,” George H. Jones, general superin- 
tendent, Stevenson Coal Co.; “Complete 
Automatic Heat With Anthracite,” H. J. 
Rose and E. T. Selig, Jr., Mellon Insti- 
tute; “Coal Processing,” M. D. Curran, 
Radiant Fuel Corporation. 

“Floecculation and Clarification of Coal 
Slurries,’” George R. Gardner and Ken- 
neth B. Ray; “Résumé of Present Posi- 
tion and Research Work in the Coal In- 
dustry,” E. S. Grumell, Imperial Chem- 
Iecal Industries; ‘Development of Flow- 
sheet and Choice of Equipment for Isa- 
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bella Preparation Plant of Weirton Coal 
Co.,” Charles W. Lotz. 
“Origin of Coal,” E. Berl, Carnegie 


Institute of Technology; “Development 
of a Fuel-Gas Producer Using Electrical 
Energy as a Source of Heat,” Harry A. 
Curtis, Ralph Stitzer and Wilbur J. Dar- 
by; “Statistical Analysis of Size, With 
Particular Reference to Coal,” Paul S. 
Roller, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

“Practice in the Use of Collapsible 
Steel Props With Longwall Mining in 
the Northern Anthracite Field,” John 
Buch, Pennsylvania State College; “An 
Investigation of the Supervisory Prob- 
lems of Face Preparation and Loading,” 
James Hyslop, Walter Bledsoe & Co.; 
“Economics of Wood Preservation in 
Underground Mining,” Reamy Joyce; “Or- 
ganized Efforts in Accident Prevention,” 
Harry A. Leidlich; “Technical Considera- 
tions in the Design of Cutter Bars, Chains 
and Bits to Meet Mining Conditions,” 
Charles L. Bowman, Bowdil Co., and 
John Buch; “Mechanical Loading,” J. H. 
Fletcher, Allen & Garcia Co.; “Coal-Mine 
Mechanization—A Case Study,” J. W. 
Woomer and Jerome C. White, Hanna 


Coal Co. of Ohio; “Phenomena in the 
Ignition of Firedamp by Explosives: 
Particles From the Detonation,” S. L. 


Gerhard and Wilbert J. Huff, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


Conservation to Be Taught 
By Radio Drama 


A series of radio programs on conser- 
vation, entitled “What Price America?” 
will be presented beginning Jan. 28 by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. The 
series, comprising 26 broadcasts, will be 
given on Saturdays starting at 5 p.m. 
(E.S.T.) over stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The department’s 
aim is to further the education of the 
American public in appreciating the ne- 
cessity for wise and proper use of natural 
resources. 

The program will give in dramatized 
form the history of conservation in terms 
of the discovery, exploitation and wise 
use of America’s resources. The story 
will begin with the settlers of 1620 and 
will be a “chronicle of thrilling but prof- 
ligate growth to 1939.” 


Industrial Notes 


Joseph Becker, vice-president and a 
director of Koppers Co., also has been 
made president of KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR 
Co., designer and builder of coal-washing 
plants. W. S. McAleer, manager of 
Koppers-Rheolaveur, has been made a 
vice-president and director of the com- 


pany. Mr. Becker also is general man- 
ager of Koppers engineering and con- 


struction division. Associated with the 
company since its beginning, he has been 
an official since 1920. He is the inven- 
tor of the Koppers Becker type coke oven 
and of processes for the recovery of deriv- 
atives in the manufacture of gas and 
coke. Mr. McAleer joined the former 
Koppers Construction Co. (now the en- 
gineering and construction division of 
Koppers Co.) as an engineer in 1926. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Mra. Co. has estab- 
lished a new branch office at 1060 Broad 
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LAYER LOADING 
SYSTEM 





Modern preparation plants layer 
load their coal to obtain a uniform 
finished product. 

Layer loading provides for shut- 
tling two to seven railroad cars 
in tandem, by means of a hoist, 
past the loading point two or more 
times, at the discretion of the 
inspector. 

The results accomplished are— 
first, an excess of either desirable 
or inferior coal is prevented from 
entering any single car,—second, 
segregation of lump from fines is 
avoided, — third, degredation is 
greatly reduced. 

The hoist illustrated below is 
one of three sizes available for 
layer loading service. Write for 
complete information. 
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in charge of C. A. 


St., Newark, 


Pihl, branch manager. 
GENERAL ELeEcTRIC Co. has appointed 


R. M. Alvord, J. E. N. Hume and A. 8. 
Moody as commercial vice-presidents. Mr. 
Alvord has been manager of the com- 
pany’s Pacific district; Mr. Hume has 
been manager of the industrial depart- 
ment, and Mr. Moody has been manager 
of the Northwest district. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TooL Co., Chi- 
cago, has elected Neil C. Hurley, Jr., a 
vice-president, after four years as secre- 
tary of the company. He joined the com- 
pany in 1932 and has been active in the 
direction of sales for the electric tool 
division. 





FALK CORPORATION has promoted Louis 
W. Falk to executive engineer and W. P. 
Schmitter to chief engineer. Harold S. 
Falk, vice-president, continues as direc- 
tor of engineering. 

UNITED STATES RuBBER Co., wire de- 
partment, has appointed M. P. Lewis, 


former Eastern district manager, wire 
sales, as assistant manager, wire sales 
department, with headquarters at the 


company’s main office, in New York City. 
H. H. Weber, assistant manager, wire 
sales department, since 1934, has been 
made commercial engineer of that de- 
partment. Sueceeding Mr. Lewis as 
manager, wire sales, for the Eastern dis- 
trict will be H. J. MacDonald. Named 
to the post formerly held by Mr. Mac- 



















For AccuratelyWeighing Moving Loads 


The Merrick WEIGHTOMETER provides an accurate 
means of weighing while conveying coal on the main 
conveyor belt delivering coal to tipple. 

Moving loads can also be weighed and recorded 
accurately on belt conveyors underground, up a slope 
er adjacent to the tipple. 

Let us show you how easily you can keep accurate 
check on tonnage with the Merrick WEIGHTOMETER. 


Ask for bulletin 375 








Western Coal Fields. 


Write us, or one of our representatives, for full 
information on how Sterling can more economi- 
cally solve your particular dewatering problems. 


STERLING PUMP CORPORATION 


Stockton, Cal. 


Hamilton, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Bushnell Machinery Co. 








© 
At DEAD ‘center... 


to give you the ''livest' kind 
of mine dewatering service! 


@ In our new location at the very center of the 
country's major coal producing areas, the Sterl- 
ing Pump Corporation is now better able to 
supply you with the dependable, low-cost kind 
of dewatering equipment for which the name 
“STERLING” is known throughout the industry. 
We are now not only geographically closer to 
your needs, but our improved transportation 
facilities assure still faster service regardless of 
your location in the Appalachian or Mid- 


Shouse Machinery 


3it Ross St. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 20 Furniture Bidg., 
C. Ney Smith Evansville, Ind. 
126 6th Avenue, Scranton Electric Con- 
Huntington, W. Va. struction Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 





























Donald is C. W. Short, for the last two 
years development manager at the Bris. 
tol plant. The Baltimore (Md.) 
ical goods division branch, 
heretofore functioned under 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) branch, wil] 
henceforth operate as an_ independent 
branch, under R. F. Jackson, as manaver 
of mechanical sales. Frank M. Urban. 
formerly assistant to W. T. Keenan, man- 
ager of mechanical sales, Chicago branch, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
mechanical sales there. 


mechan- 
Which has 
supervision 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER Co., INC., Bea- 
con, N. Y., has elected John M. Birken- 
stock as vice-president and general man 
ager. A graduate of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, he has been sales engineer 
for the company since 1924. He was pre- 
viously connected with the Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. Clinton §S. Messler, 
president and chief engineer, has taken 
charge of production. He has been chief 
engineer since 1917. 


vice- 


Battelle to Test Stokers 
For Space Needs 


A field survey of more than one hun- 
dred bituminous-fired stoker installations 
in all sizes and types of boilers is to be 
started immediately by fuel engineers of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, in four cities: Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; St. Louis, Mo., and Columbus, Ohio. 
Under the direction of Ralph A. Sherman, 
chief fuel engineer in charge, the tests 
will be made under different conditions 
and while the installations are in oper 
tion to establish in an authoritative and 
unbiased manner the data upon which 
combustion space requirements for stoker- 
fired bituminous coal can be determined. 

This move is the result of a _ recent 
meeting of representatives of the Stoker 
Manufacturers’ Association with others 
from the Steel Heating Boiler Institute. 
Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manu- 
facturers, National Coal Association and 


National Smoke Prevention Association. 
These organizations named a_ steering 
t =) 


committee which will supervise the work 
of the engineers making the survey. It 
is expected that the data will be ready 
for publication at the annual meeting of 
the Smoke Prevention Association in 
Milwaukee, Wis., next June. 

The steering committee includes: (. FE. 
Bronson, chief engineer, Kewanee Boiler 
Corporation, representing the Steel Heat- 
ing Boiler Institute; John P. Magos, 
directing engineer, research laboratories, 
Crane Co., representing the Institute of 
Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers; C. A. 


Reed, director, engineering department, 
National Coal Association; William M. 


Culbert, chief smoke inspector, city of 
Nashville, Tenn., and president of the 
Smoke Prevention Association, and Frank 
Chambers, chief smoke inspector, city of 
Chicago, and secretary of the Smoke Pre 
vention Association, both representing tne 
Smoke Inspectors of America; E. C. 
Webb, engineering service manager, [ron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., and B. M. Guthrie. 
chief engineer, stoker division, Fairbanks. 
Morse & Co., both representing the Stoker 
Manufacturers’ Association. In addition 
to the foregoing representatives of the 
various participating organizations Mr. 
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Concave Side 
¢ IS A GATES PATENT 
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This Simple Test 
and Cat YOUR 


transmission Costs ! 


PICK up any V-belt having the ordinary straight side and 
bend the belt. Three things will happen, right before your eyes. 

(1) The top of the belt is under tension and grows 
narrower. (2) The bottom is under compression and becomes 
wider. (3) The sides of the belt bulge out. (Figure 1, at left.) 

This bulging of the straight sided V-belt in its sheave- 
groove costs you money in two ways—(1) The bulge causes 
uneven sidewall wear—shorter life! (2) The bulging side 
cannot evenly grip the sheavewall—a loss in transmission 
efficiency! 

In figure 2, you see how the precisely engineered concave 
side of the Gates Vulco Rope exactly corrects this bulging. 
Two distinct savings result. (1) The Gates Vulco Rope wears 
evenly—longer life! (2) The entire side-wall grips the pulley 
—carries heavier loads without slippage: saves the belts and 
also saves your power! 

The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the 
patented concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES‘“2-:- DRIVES 


741 Ware- 


CHICAGO, ILL., i524 South) HOBOKEN, N. J..5uiline BIRMINGHAM, ALA.,}°!' LOS ANGELES, CAL., 7).”z° 


Western Ave. 


DENVER, COLO.,3% S508 DALLAS, TEX., #!3,Gzi#fim, PORTLAND, ORE.., }?°1.%;, ¥- SAN FRANCISCO,CAL.,72¥ 5, 


“Broadway 
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® The perfected performance of 
this most recent addition to the 
De’ster Machine Company’s Coal 
Preparation Equipment is being 
proved by many leading operators 
in your field! 


Exclusive innovations in design and 
construction found only in this line, 
cre due to twenty-six years of 
constant experimentation and engi- 
neering development. We invite 
inqu:ries with the firm conviction 
that, under your own particular 
conditions, you will get the same 
successful results other operators 
have had! 


E. DEISTER, SR. 
President Deister Machine Co. 





a 


THE NEW DEISTER PLAT-0 
COAL WASHING TABLE... 


@ Here’s the answer to the coal washing problem where conservation 
of space is highly important. It cleans much larger tonnages effecting 
a marked saving in the space now required for this work. 


New contour of the deck surface; new system of riffling: more effective 
differential action of the Plat-O Headmotion enable this table to handle 
much larger tonnages (per unit of occupied floor space) than have been 


previously handled on tables. 


Yes . . . we are proud of our latest contribution to the Coal Mining 
Industry because it boosts production while saving you time, money 


and space! 


WRITE TODAY 
for further, complete 
information on this 
and other PLAT-O 
Products in the 
Deister Line of Coal 
Preparation Machin- 
ery! 


DEISTER 


1933 E. WAYNE STREET 





MACHINE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1912) 
Cable Address ‘'Deister'' 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


EMIL DEISTER, SR., Pres. © 1. F. DEISTER, V.Pres. * EMIL DEISTER, JR., Secy.Treas. 


Monufacturers of PLAT-O Coal Washing Tables, PLAT-O Ore Concentrating Tables, Heavy Duty 


PLAT-O Vibrating Screens, 


Deister Compound Funnel Classifiers. 














Permissible Plates Issued 


Three approvals of permissible 
equipment were issued by the U. §. 
Bureau of Mines in December, as 
follows: 

Goodman Mfg. Co.: Type 512-CL3 
shortwall mining machine; 50-hp. 
motor, 500 volts, a.c.; Approval 
357-A; Dec. 3. 

National Carbon Co., Ine.: Ey- 
eready No. 702 single-shot dry-cell 
blasting unit; Approval No. 1216; 
Dec. 2. 

National Carbon Co., Ine.: Ey- 
eready No. 704 single-shot dry-cell 
blasting unit; Approval No. 1217; 
Dec. 2. 








Sherman is a member of the steering 
body, and Mare G. Bluth, executive see. 
retary, Committee of Ten, and secretary 
of the Stoker Manufacturers’ Association, 
is secretary of the committee. 


ate 


Illinois to Plant 700,000 Trees 
On Old Stripping Land 


As part of an extensive program for 
1939 the State Division of Forestry of 
Illinois expects to plant 700,000 trees on 
worked-out strip-mine areas. The divi- 
sion planted 300,000 trees during 1938 on 
such tracts. According to Thomas J. 
Lynch, director of the State Department 
of Conservation, the cost of this work is 
paid by the strip-mine operator, with the 
division providing trees and supervision 
at nominal cost. 


te 


To Move Tipple to New Mine 


The National Fuel Co. is preparing to 
open a new coal mine about 14 miles 
from its Puritan mine, 26 miles north 
of Denver, Colo., actual work being sched- 
uled to start soon. The Puritan mine, 
started in 1908, is practically worked 
out and will be abandoned. The tipple, 
however, will be moved to the new opera- 
tion, it having been reconstructed, follow- 
ing a fire in 1934, with that purpose in 
mind (Coal Age, January, 1935, p. 16). 

, 


> 


Virginia Rate Boost Denied 


Authority to increase intrastate freight 
rates on bituminous coal in Virginia, 
sought by eleven railroads and disputed 
at four hearings before the State Corpora- 
tion Commission during the last summer 
and autumn, has been denied by the Com- 
mission. Refusal to grant the petition of 
the carriers, according to the terse order 
of the Commission, was because the evl- 
dence presented “does not justify an Im 
crease.” 

Representatives of the roads contended 
that the carriers were suffering drastic 
revenue losses and that a rate boost was 
needed badly. They maintained that the 
l0c. per ton increase sought was in line 
with recent advances in interstate rates 
on bituminous coal allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Vit- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association and 
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IN BUILDING LIFE INTO WICKWIRE ROPE 


“BEYOND SPECIFICATIONS”... .- 


Samples of every piece of wire that goes to make up a 
Wickwire Rope are twisted and twisted. The number of 
complete turns each withstands is carefully recorded. 
No wire is acceptable unless its quality, as established 
by the twist test, meets Wickwire Spencer standards 
which are far in excess of recognized official specification 
standards. High ductility of rope wire means long fatigue 


‘rope life and service dollars in the pocket of the user. 














LOOKING FOR WORK 
AT YOUR MINE 


| will put your derailed cars or locomo- 
tives back on the track. | have been do- 
ing it for years at mines all over Amer- 
ica. | am easily handled by one man, 

LOCKING CAM ig » and my pat- 
/ ented locking 
device holds 
me in position. 
A miner de- 
signed me for 
mining condi- 
tions. 


























PATENT 
NO.1488103 


Anchor 
Rerailers 


New Improved Model 


| work in pairs and 


retrack wheels ' Witt 
from either side. ae i = 
“SIT Via ra 








Carry a pair of us 
on a_ locomotive 





and we are always ke 
a rhe: 
ready to do our 4 
job. We cost little £ ees oe a 
el ke 
n vy, 3 . 
and guarantee to PSS 
save you time, oN — 


labor and money. 


Edelblute Manufacturing Co. 
REYNOLDSVILLE, PENNA. 


































TRAMP IRON 
MAGNETS 


@ To be located in chutes, shaker 
screens, ends of loading booms or 
conveyors for the certain removal of 
tramp iron and steel during the proc- 
essing of coal. They safeguard your 
machinery from damage . . . and 
assure clean, metal-free fuel for your 
industrial or domestic customers. 
Three poles, energized by a thor- 
oughly insulated coil. Furnished with 
sufficient tapped holes for quick and 
easy installation . . . or made to 
order for unusual applications. For 
— current only ... 110 to 600 
volt. 


May we send descriptive bul- 
letin and prices? We will also 
furnish a list of users if desired. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
REPAIR COMPANY 


622 GASTON AVE., FAIRMONT, W. VA. 





















































SPECIFY BOWDIL S@ 
SOLID STEEL CUTTERS 


YOU, TOO, CAN DO IT! 


@ The comparative tabulation below shows the 
results of competitive tests made at a leading 
Pennsylvania coal producer’s property (name on 
request). This table—plus the charts at the bottom— 

prove the point by point superiority of Bowdil 
to less modern coal cutting devices, when 
used on the same machine, under the 
same conditions. Bowdil can duplicate 


—or possibly better—this perfor- 
mance in your mine, too! 


The BOWDIL Co. 


CANTON @ OHIO 


OLD BOWDIL 

BOWDIL STYLE SUPERIORITY 
No. of sq.ft. cut per min............... 7.52 5.06 48% 
No. of sq.ft. cut per bit point.......... 74, 14.5 410% 
Bit setting time per ton................ .037 min 18 min 386% 
Average power demand.............. 19. kw 25. kw 32% 
Average power demand per sq.ft...... -041 kwh .082 kwh 102% 
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other opponents of the proposed increase 
protested, however, that higher rates 
would work a great hardship on coal 
mines and associated industries in the 
State. Counsel for several manufactur- 
ing concerns, including the Mathieson Aj.- 
kali Works, said that their operations 
would be curtailed considerably if the 
rate raise was allowed. 


Republic Develops Stripping 


The Republic Steel Corporation has 
developed a stripping operation at Tra- 
villa, Ala., on the Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. near Tuscaloosa. Coal is being 
moved from the new operation to the 
corporation’s Gadsden operations at the 
rate of about 25 carloads per week. 

2, 


— 


Push Hard-Coal Promotion 


Plans for continuation of anthracite 
advertising throughout this winter and 
spring have been completed, according to 
James P. Duffy, assistant to the president 
of Anthracite Industries, Inc. “The cam- 
paign theme adopted last fall,” said Mr. 
Duffy, “featuring anthracite as the only 
seven-star fuel, will be followed.” Modern 
hard-coal equipment also will be featured. 

2, 


—o— 


Gas Burners Lag in Chicago 


Out of 65 permits issued by the Chicago 
Department of Smoke Inspection and 
Regulation in December last for heating 
installations 53 were for underfeed stok- 
er installations; 7 for oil-burners; 4 hand- 
fired coal installations under fuel agree- 
ments; and 1 spreader stoker. There was 
not a single permit issued for a gas- 
burner installation. The figures do not 
cover small stoker installations for resi- 
dences and two-flat dwellings, for which 
permits are not required. 

7 


—o— 


To Increase Warrior Service 


The Inland Waterways Corporation is 
to expend about two million dollars for 
additional barges and other equipment 
during the present year, according to a 
statement at Birmingham, Ala., by Major 
General T. Q. Ashburn, head of the com- 
pany. The corporation operates the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior service, which provides 
water transportation for a number of 
coal mines in the Walker County ( Ala.) 
field and moves a large tonnage to Gulf 
ports. 


Trade Literature 


Air ComPpREsSoRS—Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Michigan City, Ind. Bulletin A-22 
(20 pp.) deseribes and illustrates Unitai! 
stationary and semi-portable types fe: 
turing forced-feed lubrication and the de 
sign of a simplified automatic stop and 
start control for motor-driven styles. The 
Unitair type is available for displace 
ments ranging from 107 to 435 cu.ft. per 
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FROM ROD TO REEL... MADE TO MAKE GOOD 























LABORATORY TESTED 

..which meansthat Macwhyte 
Wire Ropes, when given a 
“final OK” by the laboratory, 
are ready for dependable, eco- 


nomical service. 


FIELD PROVED 

...on all kinds of jobs, on all 
kinds of equipment, under all 
kinds of conditions. All year 
long, Macwhyte Engineers on 
the job, are constantly prov- 
ing, improving, perfecting the 
nght wire rope for your spe- 


cific job. 





WIRE Ri 


MACWHYTE COMPANY - KENOSHA, WISCONSIN * Manufacturers of wire rope and 





5raided wire rope slings . . New York... Pittsburgh . . Chicago . . Ft. Worth . . Portland... Seattle . . San Francisco . . (Distributors throughout the U.S.A.) 
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GEMCO TRU-BLU 


RAIL PUNCH 





What does it cost you to drill holes? This Punch 
will save about twenty cents on every hole 
punched in your rail! Write us for proof of how 
you can cut your production costs by using all 
items in the ‘‘Gibraltar’’ line of mining tools :— 
Standard and Ratchet Type Rail Punches and Rail 
Benders—Spike Bars—Mine Cars for Track Layers, 
Drillers, Shot Firers, Supplies, Trouble Shootings 
and ‘‘Hot Shot’’ Inspection Trips—Car Stops— 
Rerailers—Derailers—Mine Ambulances—Keyseat- 
ers, etc. We are co-operating 100% with National 
Coal Association to sell more coal. 


Profitable franchises still open for live jobbers. 
Write us for complete data and catalogue. 


“GEMCO TRU-BLU" Tools Lead 
the Way to Savings with Safety! 


GIBRALTAR EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 


Madison at Fourteenth Street 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI U. S. A. 














COOL CAPS 


Do the Job 





Miners everywhere know that 
COOL CAPS give more and better 
protection. Executives know that 
these comfortable, durable head 
protectors reduce compensation 
and insurance costs by cutting 
down injuries. That's why COOL 
CAPS are the favorite of both 
miners and management throughout 


the country. 


Genuine COOL CAPS are now 
available in red, tan and white, in 
addition to the regular black. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 














Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 


72 FIRST AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cool Caps and Hats Electric Cap Lamps Safety Lamps 
Safety Shoes Goggles Respirators 











minute and for commercial pressures up 
to 125 lb. per square inch. 


Apron ConvEyors—Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Bulletin 332 (6 pp.) illus- 
trates the use and design of Rex units, 
giving detailed engineering information 
necessary to the use of these conveyors. 


BEARING LUBRICATION—Texas Co., New 
York City. Forty-page booklet traces 
the development of cooperative effort by 
the petroleum industry in furthering 
friction and power economy through sci- 
entific lubrication of ball and roller bear- 
ings. Numerous illustrations—both half- 
tone and line—as well as a schedule of 
lubricants recommended for various sized 
hearings under diverse temperature con- 
ditions add to the interest of the brochure. 


CaBLe SpLicers—American Mine Door 
(o., Canton, Ohio.  Eight-page bulletin 
shows the importance, in promoting mine 
efficiency, of modern time-saving splicers. 
cable splices, vuleanizing splicers, termi 
nal binders, welding bond terminals, com 
pression hond terminals, steel-rope bind 
ers and splicer tools. 


ConTINUOUS BLOWDOWN SysTEMS—E] 
gin Softener Corporation, Elgin, Ill. Bul 
letin 510 (8 pp.) is a treatise on these 
units for steam boiler plants, illustrating 
the need for them with useful charts and 
tables. The latter also point out savings 
to be realized with heat exchangers. 


EXcAVATORS—American Hoist & Der 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn. Bulletin 700- 
G-11 (8 pp.) recounts the features of 
American Gopher 1]}-, 13- and 2-yd, heavy 
duty convertible machines for use either 
as shovels, draglines or clamshell cranes. 


FusE—Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin F. 
8450 (8 pp.) describes dry _ boric-acid 
power fuses for the protection of high- 
voltage circuits and equipment, applica 
hle in utility and industrial power plants. 
and for all high-voltage power use, indoor 
and outdoor. Operating and money-sav- 
ing advantages, as well as eapacities, are 
viven. 


Hoists—American Hoist & Derrick Co.. 
St. Paul, Minn. Bulletin 100-H-1 (24 
pp.) cites the salient features of the 20 
+0-hp. general-purpose hoist, with speci- 
fications and illustrations. Catalog 100 
H-2 (16 pp.) lists various types of gaso 
line, diesel and electric hoists, giving 
sizes and ratings. 


MANGANESE ALLoys—American Manega- 
nese Steel Division of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago. Booklet 
(24 pp.) presents the research facilities 
that made Amsco alloy possible, the prop- 
erties of this alloy and its wide range of 
usefulness. 


METHANE TESTER—Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin No. 
DN-3 (2 pp.) details the new M.S.A. 
methane tester, a pocket-size, easily oper- 
ated device for use on the job by any 
workman. The instrument is said to 
give positive, immediate indication of 
the methane content of air in concentra- 
tions much lower than can be determined 
by a flame safety lamp, with accuracy 
comparable to that obtained by analyzing 
hottle samples with an Orsat gas-analyz- 
ing apparatus. 


PoWER TRANSMISSION AND MATERIALS 


HANDLING-—Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Forty-eight page book illustrates the com. 
pany’s manufacturing facilities and many 
of its products and installations. The 
installation views show a wide range of 
methods suggesting solutions to like prob. 
lems in other industries. 


PROPORTIONING FEEDER—Merrick Seale 
Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. Bulletin 398 
(12 pp.) illustrates and describes the 
Keedoweight, designed for use in feeding 
and proportioning materials into process 
at predetermined but variable rate. Ty 
addition to feeding material uniformly 
by weight an automatic totalizer may he 
furnished to totalize the weight of all 
material so fed. 


PULVERIZED-COAL SYSTEMS—Conmibhustion 
iKngineering Co., Ine., New York City. 
Catalog No. PC-5 (36 pp.) contains a 
synopsis of the development of pulverized. 
coal firing and its influence on the capac 
ities and designs of  steam-generating 
units. The section on mills describes 
hoth the impact and bowl-mill types for 
direct firing; that on burners deals with 
tangential corner firing, vertical firing 
and horizontal turbulent burners. Mill 
feeders also are described and space is 
given to a discussion of furnaces for burn- 
ing pulverized coal. 


Rock-Dustr D1istripuTtors — American 
Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. Bulletin 
Form No. 106 (16 pp.) describes and 
pictures three types of “Dustributors,” 
giving specifications and emphasizing 
safety features. 


Rock Drints—Texas Co., New York 
City. This 36-page booklet. entitled 
“Rock Drills—How to Keep Them Func 
tioning Properly,” emphasizes the import- 
ance of lubrication in promoting low 
maintenance costs and maximum footage 
in operation. Appended is a list of Tex 
aco lubricants for rock-drill service in 
various conditions. 


STEEL Propucts—-Joseph T. Ryerson 4 
Son, Ine., Chieago. Condensed stock list 
and data book (48 pp.) contains an ex 
planation of the change in steel classifi 
cations and extras, general data tables 
of interest to steel users, a condensed 
summary of products available for imme- 
diate shipment from stocks, and an illus 
trated article on the story behind Ryer- 
son steel service. 


STRIPPING WITH Scrapers-—R. G. Le 
Tourneau, Ine., Peoria, Ill. Eight-page 
hooklet gives examples of tractor tool 
flexibility in stripping, quarrying and 
aggregates production problems with ac- 
tual job stories in picture-caption style. 


Trres—B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
Handbook (66 pp.) on truck, bus and 
farm and industrial tractor tires contains 
statistical material for all operators of 
commercial vehicles. Included are de- 
scription and specifications of the com 
pany’s products for these varied services. 
together with load analysis, load and 
service diagrams, load ratios and infla 
tion pressures. 


TRactors—Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peo 
ria, Ill. The economies, advantages and 
capacities of the diesel D4 unit are set 
forth in a 32-page booklet, with cutaway 
halftones showing the principles of the 
diesel engine, its fuel system, operation, 
etc. Separate chapters are devoted to 
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GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


7 EXCEEDS 


o, in Tensile Str 


‘ 6 
dhesiveness sontete strength 


There’s one way to be sure of saving money on every For more than 50 years RU-BER-OID Insulating Tape 


cable splice — one way to be sure of having fewer cable _ has been the choice of cost-minded operators for main- 
repairs, fewer production delays, less power losses. tenance work. Tough, durable, both sides adhesive, 


Do this: Check the insulating tape you buy for the fea- Xtra thick — this insulating tape has proved itself a 
tures listed above and make sure you get a// of them! —_‘time-saver and a money-saver. 


You'll standardize on RU-BER-OID. This heavy duty | Specify RU-BER-OID by name. Your supply house has 
insulating tape has, not one, but a// the money-saving it. Let this heavy duty insulating tape start reducing 


features. 


OTHER RU-BER-OID 
PRODUCTS FOR COLLIERIES 


ROLL ROOFING 
pti itiiel tied li ime Li ices) 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
INSULATING PAINTS 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASBESTOS INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS PIPE COVERINGS 
dele] Mise? Vil. ich) 
PATCHING PLASTIC 
CORRUGATED ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
ROOFING AND SIDING 
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maintenance costs now—keep reducing them. 


RU-BER-OID 


INSULATING TAPE 


THE RUBEROID CO., EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PLAT-O 
COAL 


PREPARATION 
MACHINERY 


The new Deister Plat-O Coal 
Washing Table for cleaning 
sizes from 1%” to dust. 

Write for bulletin 16B. 


Deister Plat-O Vibrating 
Screen for the accurate sizing 
of coarse and medium size 


coal. 
Write for bulletin 26. 


Deister Multirap Vibrator for 
screening the finer sizes of 
coal. 

Write for Bulletin 24. 


DEISTER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 E. Wayne St., 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














ANNUAL 
COAL MINING 
CONVENTION 


and 
EXPOSITION 
will be held 
April 24 to April 28 
at Cincinnati 


THE 
PRE-CONVENTION 
issue of 


COAL AGE 


will be published in 


Advertising Forms Close 
March 15th 


Convention Report Number 
will be published in June 
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the transmission, final drive and tracks. 
Booklet Form 4876 (32 pp.) tells the 
capacities, specifications and mechanical 
features of the largest Caterpillar diesel 
tractor, with action views. 


TRANSMISSION — Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill. Folder S-O-S 
836 (6 pp.) cites many features and a 
wide variety of uses of the “Selecto-O- 
Speed” variable speed transmission. 


VacuuM CLEANERS—United States Hoff- 
man Machinery Corporation, New York 
City. Booklet A-303 (8 pp.) cites the 
advantages of the company’s portable 
units, four sizes being available to meet 
widely varying needs. 


VIBRATING SCREENS — Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 1474- 


B (8 pp.) reveals the salient features of- 


the Aero-Vibe inclined-type unit for light 
and medium duty screening where cost 
and maintenance must be kept low. 


WaTER SorreNners—International  Fil- 
ter Co., Chicago. Bulletin 1850 (16 pp.) 
describes Infileo hot-flow water softeners 
for boiler-feed water treatment; illustra- 
tions show equipment, details and meth- 
ods. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT—Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 401 (36 
pp.) gives procedufes for producing all 
types of welds in mild steel, for welding 
all metals used to any extent industrially 
and for applying surfacing metal to meet 
any type of wear-action in service. Bul- 
letin 412-A (20 pp.) explains arc-weld- 
ing technique with the new Lincoln 
“Shield-Arc” welder with  self-indicat- 
ing dual continuous control. 

Wire RopE—With an impressive 16- 


page announcement, profusely illustrated, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
makes known that its new Gilmore Wire 
Rope Division, at Muncy, Pa., has been 
completed and is in full operation. With 
the very latest scientific machinery, jt 
announces that it will produce precision 


ropes from 1/16 to 43 in. in diameter 
with a tolerance as close as 1/1000 in. 


Wire-Rorpe Sitincs—Macwhyte Co., Ke. 
nosha, Wis. Booklet (16 pp.) entitled 
“Safe Handling” pictures and describes 
various braided wire-rope slings for hand- 
ling loads of almost any shape, size or 
weight. 


He 


Coal-Mine Fatality Rate 
Shows Further Decline 


Accidents at coal mines of the United 
States caused the deaths of 63 bituminous 
and 17 anthracite miners in November 
last, according to reports furnished the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines by State mine 
inspectors. With a production of 35, 
480,000 tons, the death rate among bitu- 
minous miners was 1.78 per million tons, 
compared with 3.21 in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 

The anthracite fatality rate in Novem 
ber last was 4.55, based on an output of 
3,737,000 tons, as against 3.38 in Novem- 
ber of the year before. 

For the two industries combined, the 
death rate in November last was 2.04, 
compared with 3.23 in November, 1937. 

Fatalities during November last, by 
causes and States, as well as comparable 
rates for the first eleven months of 1937 
and 1938, are shown below: 


UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN NOVEMBER, 1938, BY CAUSES AND STATES 








penn iatia Underground—— —, -——Open-cut and Surface— 
n ao] 2 D 2 

$s 68 : KA & 5 be z ¢ @ 

} = @ > n s = n” Co r =] , +4 

Ge ‘~ “4 ° © = go & ss 5 x 5 $ 

7a ££ 22s 2.9 2 fg 2 OS 

wn n = on ~ - 5 a2 © = 3} o 3 5 

= 4 2 ea $ &£& 4 $93 §£§ Z a«@ & Ss § 

3 a Ss Lal = a » og — S — > 4 BA he 

State a & oH Wf @ O BF B&B & a oO & Co 
Alabama 1 Bh: Sckcs Pei : 2 , 2 
Arkansas..... 1 Bm hee’ lc : ; 1 : I 
Colorado..... 1 a 1 : 2 1 l 3 
Illinois. ee 4 Bae ee i ; 6 ; 6 
eee pw knew 1 des Agee : sty 1 l 
MIR he So sicucss OR Sue - ava 1 2 a‘ ; 8 5 
Montana. . sr ea eee Gueek 1 i : te 1 : 
New Mexico............. 1 e : 1 2 ie : 
0 oa ee eee 3 : Dat 5 1 5S l 0 
ES ee ae i oo oe : 1 l 1 
Pennsylvania (bit.)........ 7 : . 7 1 ; I 8 
Tennessee. . a 1 = : 1 A ! 
ee dk 0.5 oehb ic cer, % 4 ee ae 4 Ss 1 ] 2 
West Virginia............. 6 6 2 1 : 15 1 1 1 3. COB 
Total (bituminous).... 35 ... 10 3 4 2 1 55 1 1 4 2 8 68 
Pennsylvania (anthracite).. 12 1 2 ; l 16 x3 1 l 17 
Grand total...... . a7 1 12 3 4 2 2 7A 1 1 4 3 » 80 


FATALITIES AND DEATH RATES AT UNITED STATES COAL MINES, BY CAUSES* 
January—November, 1937 and 1938 


——Bituminous———— 
Number Killed per 
Killed Million Tons 


Cause 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Falls of roof and coal.. 575 396 1.421 1.294 
eee le . 534 399 
Gas or dust explosions: 

gal.............. 21 18 .062 .069 
J ee 95 60 .235 = .196 
Explosives. ..... ; 38 23 .094 ~~ .075 
Electricity... . oT a ws 36 181 
Machinery........... 30 «617 .074 .055 
| eee ; 14 6 .035 .019 
Miscellaneous......... 33 21 .081 .069 
Stripping or open-cut. . 16 8 .040 .026 
Surface..... eee 56 27 138 088 
Total. . veo se hell: Jas -9:000 23:401 


*All figures subject to revision. 





—Anthracite————. ———————Total- 
Number Killed per Number Killed per 
Killed Million Tons Killed —" 1s 


1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 


108 116 2.319 2.858 683 512 1.512 1.47 
26 21 «.558 «517 242 143 .536 «41 


So 1600. £2 21 20 ~~ .046 058 
iB’ scans .444 95 78 .211  .225 
14 ll 301 271 52 34 115 =. 098 
5 107.049 52 39 «115 Hr 
2 DER oon sS 67 071 ~—=« 4 


201 203 4.316 5.001 1,342 938 2.974 2.706 
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ct TRACK MAINTENANCE 


By eliminating rail joints and rail bonds, Thermit Rail Welding ban- 
ishes all joint maintenance. It does away with the need for renewing 
plates, bonds and lock washers, which may be required frequently 
where corrosion is excessive. At the same time, welded track holds its 
line and surface better and requires less maintenance generally. It has 
been estimated, for example, that at the present time, with standard 
construction, between 45% and 60% of all track maintenance is due 
to rail joints. Where joints are eliminated, therefore, this percentage of 
maintenance expense is saved. Modernize your main haulage track 
with Thermit Welding. Avail yourself of the greater operating econo- 
mies made possible by Continuous Rail. Send today for details on the 
permanent economies provided by this most advanced type of mine 


track. Ask for the pamphlet “Continuous Rail for Main Haulage Track.” 


THERMIT &2iC WELDING 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION - 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY 2 CHICAGO . PITTSBURGH . 80. SAN FRANCISCO . TORONTO 
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“* SAVINGS} 
IN HAULAGE 


WITH 


Walter 4-Point 
Positive Drive! 


In coal stripping, Walter Tractor Trucks hauling one 
or two 25-ton trailers are saving as much as 50% in 
haulage cost. 

What is the reason? The answer, of course, is 
WALTER 4-POINT POSITIVE DRIVE, embodying sev- 
eral constructional features that result in performance 
definitely superior to ordinary “4-wheel drive”. 

The Walter Automatic Lock Differential propor- 
tions the power among the wheels according to their 
requirements at any instant. 

Unique suspended double reduction drive pro- 
vides adequate gear capacity, better ground clearance 
and minimum unsprung weight. Tires are not pounded 






Walter 4-Point Positive Drive 
Suspended Double Reduction 





and destroyed by heavy unsprung axle parts. The tires 
follow the ground and retain their traction, running 
cooler and lasting longer. 

An extra powerful motor delivers rated horse 
power at moderate engine speeds. Fourteen to one 
range transmission with six forward speeds provide 
a fast high gear and very powerful low gears for 
emergencies, with proper intermediate ratios for all 
operating conditions. 

And last— but vitally important — Walter has 
correct weight distribution on front and rear wheels 
and a short turning radius that makes for ease in 
handling. 


Send for Literature. 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


1001-19 IRVING AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, QUEENS, L. l., 
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A wire rope of extraordinary toughness, strength, and 
uniformity of quality... that assures lowest general aver- 
age rope operating cost. * The highest achievement of 
Roebling’s over 90 years of rope making experience! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N.]J. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STRONGER—Wire of 
highest strength consistent with 
ductility and toughness 


TOUGHER—Provides 
maximum resistance against wear, 
sudden shocks, vibration 


SAFER—Unequalled 
for uniformity of quality 


SAVING—Insures lowest 
general average operating cost 


THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 

















Washery Pump 


Not Just a Pump— 


BUT A REAL 





Let this big handbook of 
successful coal mining 
practice help you advance! 


Here is a complete digest of the best practice of the leading coa| 
mining engineers of the world. No one man could hope to learn 
by experience alone the many facts assembled in this book. With 
this volume handy, you have ready for instant refer- 
ence the answers to thousands of questions— 





































GOYNE has been manufacturing and sell- 
ing TYPE 1609 SLUDGE PUMPS for the 
past SIX YEARS. In that time we have 
placed these pumps in service CIRCULAT- 
ING SAND and SILT, and DISPOSING of 
SLUDGE at some of the best known and 
most modern CLEANING PLANTS in the 
WORLD. 


There is no more ACCESSIBLE PUMP 
built. Complete INTERNAL INSPECTION 
is accomplished with the ABSOLUTE MINI- 
MUM of TIME and LABOR. CONSTANT 
CAPACITY is a REALITY due to a PRAC- 
TICAL ADJUSTMENT FEATURE. POWER 
and MAINTENANCE COSTS are the LOW- 
EST due to CORRECT HYDRAULIC DE- 
SIGN. May we PROVE these facts to YOU 
as we have to OTHERS? 


Pump Builders Since 1881 


THE GOYNE STEAM PUMP CO. 
Ashland, Pa. 








dependable facts on every part of your work. 
Here is a book that will save ’ 


and effort, prevent errors, 
give the day-to-day help 
you need toward a better 
mastery of your job and 
more rapid advancement. 


Twelfth Edition 


Coal Miners’ 
Pocketbook 


Edited by E. N. Zern 


Assisted by a staff of specialists 


1400 = pages, ~— pocket-size 
illustrated, flexible, S$ ..0) 


HIS great standard ref- 

erence work covers every 
phase of coal mining, from 
prospecting to preparing 
coal for the market—from 
scientific fundamentals to 
mine ventilation and drain- 
age. Cutting, loading and 
conveying machinery is 
described. Hundreds of prac- 
tical methods and tips on 
mine working, erecting tim- 
bers, hoisting, haulage, etc. 
—elements of mathematics, 
mechanics, hydraulics, ete.— 
tables, definitions, formulas, 
charts and illustrations in 
profusion—over 2,000 facts 
that you need constantly have 
been assembled by experts in 
handy form in this book. 


See this book for 10 days on 
approval. Send no money. 
Pay in small monthly install- 
ments if you keep the book. 


Send this coupon 


4 and $2.00 monthly for 
remittance of first installment.) 
” 

s 

s 

ae 

e 

cm 

> SS 

s Address . SO ee re ee 
s 

= City and State . 

: 

D: (EUNE  vwecceeiss 

. 

* 

© Company ......... 

s 

. 


time 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 

330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me the Coal Miners’ Pocketbook for 10 days’ examina 
tion subject to approval or return. Within 10 days of receipt 
I will send $2.00, plus a few cents for postage and delivery, 
months thereafter, or return the 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied b) 


i, OT ee C. 2-39 
(Books send on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 









weights and measures 
mathematics 

mechanics 

strength of materials 
specific gravity, weight and othe: 
properties of materials 
hydrostatics 

-hydraulics 

-concrete 

masonry 

heat and fuels 

boilers 

steam engines 

compressed air 

internal combustion engines 


—electricity 


power transmission 
surveying 
prospecting 

opening a mine 
-methods of working 


~explosives and blasting 
—mine timbers and roof supports 


wire ropes 


—hoisting 


haulage 

cutting, loading, and conveying 
machinery 

-mine drainage and pumping ma 
chinery 

the preparation of coal 
lubrication 

ventilation of mines 

mine fires : 

safety and first aid 

tables 


—glossary of mining terms 
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m've Lessened the Burden of... 
VERBURDEN REMOVAL 


Let’s look at the stripping problem from the high cost 
dirt removal angle for the last time. Perhaps, like Kings- 
ton Contracting Company, you’ve already found that your 
shovel, tied up a good part of the time in overburden re- 
moval, contributes largely to high dirt costs. 


In this instance, it took a contractor’s knowledge of 
present-day costs to effect the needed economies. With 
their LeTourneau Model “BU” Carryall* (rated at 12.5 
loose yards, heaped) they handled all initial stripping at 
the Centralia (Pa.) Collieries . . . allowed three 2-yard 
shovels to maintain productive work. Dirt costs continue 
to be slashed by the Carryall’s capacity, in one complete 
cycle of load, haul and dump, to spoil overburden far 
enough from the pit to eliminate rehandling. Working 
behind a “Caterpillar” D8, the Carryall moved 80 pay 
yards of breaker rock an hour from an old spoil bank and 
dumped it 650 feet away, to uncover a new coal vein. all-py, 2 betwen Con, 
That’s 1120 pay yards every 14-hour day! Then the en ee k demang, °®ryal). we , ee 
Carryall stripped the new pit within profitable shovel be 
range. No longer are the amazing Carryall savings con- 
fined to contractors. More than 30 well-known proper- 
ties have received equally as many low-cost benefits. 


F n So 
Yo 6 0 [ S 
6 mo 
for de, {Pillay 
; Dp 
P85 Mf NC 
wali a 6 


clones’ Buggies*. Bulldozers, Carryall* Scrapers, Cranes, Drag Scrapers, Power 
Units, Rooters’, Treedozers, Sheep’s Foot Rollers. *Name Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 











= of type of coal, height of seam, type 
of mining, size of coal desired, or method of loading, 


Hercules can aid many operators with its complete 
list of permissibles, pellet powder, and black blast- 
ing powder. Proper selection of these Hercules 
explosives will help to reduce blasting costs, speed 


up production, and obtain better performance. 


Lump-producing Permissibles: These permis- 
sibles represent a wide range of cartridge strength 
and count. The lower count Red H permissibles are 
used where higher cartridge strength is necessary, 
while the Hercoals will usually be found of value in 


coal that is more easily broken. 


mea FG LE. sscacare Hercoal C-1 ...... 400* 
Red H D, LF. .....316* we) | 450* 
pees Te Fy dak. o000daee’ Hercoal F-1 ...... 500* 


Permissibles for Rock Work or Producing Fine 
Coal: Two Hercules permissibles were especially 
designed for this type of work; namely, Red H B, 
L.F. and Collier C, L.F. In tight places, the higher 
cartridge strength of Red H B, LF. may be desirable, 
while in easier shooting it is sometimes more eco- 


nomical to use the higher count Collier C, LF. 


Red H B, LF. .....280* Collier C, L.F. ....320* 


“Cartridge counts refer to the approximate number of 1 4-in. X 8-in. 


cartridges in 100 lb. of explosives. 


HERCULES 





POWDER. 


Incorporated 


COMPANY 


For Coal Minin g 


Gelatin Permissibles for Wet Work or Rock 


Work: Hercogel A offers the highest water resistance 





available in permissible explosives. For most water 
conditions, however, Hercogel 2, a semi-gelatin per- 
missible, should prove satisfactory, and where it can 
be used it will be found much more economical. In 
some rock work a gelatin or semi-gelatin permissible 
is desirable because of high cartridge strength and 
rate of detonation. Gelatin permissibles are not as 


economical to use as ammonia permissibles. 


Hercogel A ...... 206* Hercogel 2 


HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 


Hercules Pellet Powder: Hercules pellet powders 
consist of black powder compressed into cylindrical 
pellets 2 in. long and 8-in. cartridges are packed four 
pellets to the cartridge. They are made in diameters 
ranging from 1% in. to 2 in. 

"A"— Dense and fast (212*) 

B"”— Dense and slow (212*) 

“C"—. Medium bulk and fast (228*) 

“D"— Bulky and fast (250*) 

“E”— Bulky and slow (250*) 


“"B’’ Blasting Powder: Granulations (coarse to 
fine): Standard 1 or 3C, Standard 2 or 2C, Standard 
3 or C, Standard 4 or F, Standard 5 or 2F, Standard 6 
or 3F, Standard 7 or 4F. Packing: 25-lb. kegs. 






936 KING STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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IT HAS NO INTERNAL 
STRESSES~LASTS LONGER 
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IT RESISTS 







IT 1S 
ASY TO 
HANDLE 












S MUCH 
ATER DOLLAR 
VALUE 









THO LAY Cholormed MEETS EVEBY NEL 


@ TRU-LAY Preformed is the modern rope—the rope of tomorrow available 
today. Being preformed, TRU-LAY is free of all the life-shortening, internal 
torsional stresses characteristic in all non-preformed ropes. Being free of 
these destructive strains, TRU-LAY lasts much longer; saves machine shut- 
downs; cuts replacement costs. It is the easy, safe and economical rope to 
use. All American Cable Division ropes made of Improved Plow Steel are 
identified by the Emerald Strand. 


BUY ACCO QUALITY—whether in American Cable 
Division’s ropes— American Chains (Weed Tire AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Chains and Weldedor Weldless Chains)—Campbell a saline cena 
° ‘ = ‘ p District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, - 
Abrasive Cutting Machines—Page Chain Link  ,,, Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Fence—Page Welding Wire—Reading-Pratt & Cady Houston, San Francisco 
Valves — Wright Hoists or any other of the 137 » 
ACCO Quality Products. 
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GULF RESEARCH TECHNICIANS develop improved 








lubricant... help mine managers reduce operating costs! 


ICTURED above is a typical 

scene in the Gulf research labo- 
ratories. Gulf technologists, in this 
instance, are working with an ex- 
perimental Diesel engine, studying 
Diesel lubrication problems. Nearby, 
another exhaustive research goes for- 
ward on the lubrication of a modern 
type of textile spindle. In the next 
room a railroad car bearing is being 
run under precisely the speed and 
load conditions of actual service. And 
a host of other lubrication problems 
—many of them born of our rapidly 
advancing mechanical age—are be- 
ing studied each day by Gulf’s large 
staff of scientific men. 

To what end is this extensive re- 
search work carried on? What is its 
objective? By perfecting better lubri- 
cants, and better methods of apply- 
ing them, Gulf is doing its part to 
help industry reduce operating costs— 
save money on maintenance and 
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These Gulf technologists are examining pis- 
tons and rings removed from the experimental 
Diesel engine shown above, after an extended 
period of operation. They find that ring stick- 
ing. cylinder wear, ring wear, gum formation 
and objectionable deposits have been min- 
imized by the proper use of the right grades 
of Gulf's higher quality Diesel Teledconts 








power, improve production and make 
the machinery for which you paid 
real money last longer. 

Your machinery, old or new, will 
be better prepared to give you the 
efficient production you need when 
you protect it with Gulf’s higher 
quality oils and greases. Available to 
you, through more than 1100 ware- 
houses in 28 states, is Gulf’s complete 
line of 400 quality oils and greases 
...and the services of an experienced 
Gulf lubrication engineer. Ask him 
to recommend proper lubrication for 
your equipment. GULF OIL COR- 
PORATION, GULF REFINING 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LUBRICATION 
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You're Rid of High Handling Costs... 


when your 
Load Rides on 


MANHATTAN 
CONVEYOR 
BELTS 


O matter what the load—coal, 

ore, sand, gravel, cement—or 
how it travels—up, down, on the 
level, put Manhattan Conveyor 
Belts on the job and down go 
handling costs. 























That’s been proved... by the Inter- 
national Conveyor Belt that han- 
dled 7,873,967 tons of run-of-mine 
coal at a belt cost of $.00022 per | aes 
COM « ss by the Super-Master Con- Manhattan Conveyor Belt, 48-inch, 8-ply with 3/16” x 1/16” covers, 
veyor Belt that han dle d 5, 682,1 49 on slope conveyor in recently mechanized mine. Belt is 1830 feet long. 

























: tons of gold ore in less than five 
years*...and by hundreds of other 
4 Manhattan-made Belts handling nay nti sy sYiy ol Ol oh Re Launder Lining 
all kinds of loads on short or long Transmission Belt Oil and Gasoline peo es 
° ° V-Belt Hos: 
hauls and high or low lifts. penn Pee ae Molded Rubber Goods 
. A b Contractors Hose Steam Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
§ You, too, can have this high ton- - or : avian ~oM nny ane 
4 ‘ ydraulic Hose ater Hose 
q nage, low cost performance with a Cliite thine PR yen on 274 
. Manhattan Conveyor Belt. Let 











Manhattan’s engineers help you 
select “‘the right belt for your job” 
to give trouble-free service through- 
out its long life. 







Write for this Manhattan 
Conveyor Belt Folder. 





*A section of this belt after running is now used 
as a sorting belt and is still in good condition 
after 18 months’ service. 









THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG.DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
| @ TOF 6M Wy B28 Sn 0) On ee, Oa De oe OW MOD. eo One 
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% 
siieas % NORMAL AVAILABLE CAPACITY—KATHANODE BATTERY 
y 120 | 
a 00 % NORMAL AVAILABLE CAPACITY— OTHER TYPES OF BATTERIES 
y | Se 
. Muy Mer 
if 
" cap SCHap 
a. ys 
Here are the daily discharge rates &s 0, q & 
F 77, 
of Kathanode and ordinary bat- 40 Les Epy 
teries of the same size, operatin 
under the same load ecaianees Les 
at 80% available capacity! Note 20 
Kathanode's reserve at the end 
of a normal working day. 
Time 8, 9 10 11 12 A 2 3 a 5 6 











securely locks it in place, and yet 









SPUN-GLASS MAT is secret of 
Kathanode’s high sustained capacity 





Years of research and development 
resulted in the famous Gould flexible, 
and porous spun-glass mat. Made of 
many layers of finely-woven glass fibers, 
placed on each side of every positive 
plate, it grips the active material, 


allows 


the electrolyte complete, instant access 
to the plate. Result: a battery with 
an extremely high sustained capacity 
... and an exceptionally long life! 


BATTERIES FOR | 
LOW COST HAULING | 


Here’s why Gould Kathanode Batteries 
give you PLENTY OF POWER TO SPARE! 


1. None of the usual losses of active material —thanks to Gould 
Kathanode’s exclusive, patented Spun-Glass mat. 


2. Greater pay-load capacity for the same over-all size. Because Spun 
Glass mats prevent plate shedding, Kathanode sediment wells are 
reduced to /ess than half the size found in ordinary batteries. As 
more space is available, Gould Kathanode cells hold a greater 
amount of voltage-sustaining electrolyte in immediate contact with 
a greater amount of active, power-producing material. 


3. No more internal electrical losses through 
treeing and short-circuiting, thanks to 
Kathanode’s Durapor separator—an ex- 
clusive rubber composition unaffected by 
acid, destructive gases, or oxidation! 


Plan now to take advantage of Kath- 
anode’s extra day-long power and 
end-of-day reserve! It will pay you well. 
There’s a size to fit your needs — from 
136 to 1,000 ampere-hours capacity. 
Write us for free illustrated details. Gould 
Storage Battery Corp., Depew, N. Y. 
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--Jan REDUCED Coal loading COSTS 
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The “AUTOMAT’*~for lower seams 
THE “AUTOMAT" is the “LOW COST PRODUCER’ 


THE AUTOMATIC SHOVEL is the most EASE OF OPERATION AND SAFETY OF MEN EMPLOYED. 


&: 4s @ efficient leading machine that has : 
iE SOaase: ee ee ae So a POWER REQUIRED —One 25 H.P. Motor, consuming 1/5 KW 


more economically, with less effort, and with perfect cleanup. 
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LOADING CAPACITY—7 Tons per minute. Max. 
3 Tons per minute. Av. 


DIGGING ABILITY—Great digging ability, due to the effective 
application of power by the Shovel Motion, without ‘‘Second Min- 
ing’ or Degradation of the coal. 


PARALLEL LIFT REAR CONVEYOR makes perfect discharge to the 
cars, and loads the cars to full capacity. 


KNOXVILLE 


LOW MAINTENANCE—Due to simplicity of construction, accessi- 
bility of parts, and efficient use of power. 


CONTINUITY OF OPERATION—Minimum mechanical delays. 


No Mine can afford to use ordinary Loading Machines when the 
AUTOMAT is available. Ask for the “WHALEY AUTOMAT” 


catalog and Motion Booklet—also tell us about your loading con- 
ditions. We'll submit interesting data regarding “‘WHALEY 
AUTOMAT” performance. 





(Since 1908) 





COST COMPARISON 
UNTREATED AND (CZC) TREATED TIES 


INITIAL COSTS 115 YR. MAINTENANCE COSTS 


TREATED TIE 
NO REPLACEMENT 


UNTREATED TIE 
(6 Replacements) 


fn TIE 
Eg TREATED TIE 


Here's proof that 
Du PONT 


bro 


TREATED TIMBER 
can save you money 


he initial cost of treated timber is ap- Be 4 
proximately one and one half times that : 

of untreated timber, but over a fifteen year 

period you save the expense of 5 to 9 complete 

renewals plus labor costs of removals and 

installations. 


It also assures many important safety 
factors. The absence of decay prolongs good 
spike gripping power, eliminating the prin- 
cipal cause of rail spreading and subsequent 
derailments. Chromated Zinc Chloride treat- 
ed ties and timber are also fire-resisting, clean 
and odorless. 


Write for our information bulletin, 


“‘Wood Preservation for Mines.” 
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7 ELECTRIC SHOVEL CABLE 


Hazacord 3 conductor electric shovel cables are tough. Their general 

rugged strength and durable tear—and wear—proof jackets give them 
a toughness that stands up to any job. The jacket has a tensile strength 
of 2 tons per square inch and is resistant to all weather. 


E This is the result of painstaking research, the use of several chemical 
: ingredients (which were comparatively unknown to cable makers a few 
years ago) and improved methods of processing. 


For long satisfying service where the going is toughest, use Hazacord. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE CO. 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta 
Seattle Dallas Washington 


Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston Detroit 
San Francisco St.Louis Los Angeles 





a 
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THAT'S MICHTY 


WHO BUYS OUR 


Bunkerage & Used at the biece 
Foreign Ships J Mines / Exports Utilities 
1,622,000 tons , 5,932,000 tons 12,333,000 tons 43,977,000 tons 
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WHO'S GOING TO BUY IT?” 


Nor WITHIN THE MEMORY of any living coal man has the answer to this 
question been more problematical than it is today. 


“Coal is coal,” your buyer says. “And why should we buy from you?” 


he adds. 


That’s just it. Why? Why should he buy your coal? Price? Qual- 
ity? Suitability? Service? Or, what? Only you can answer this 
question; and you must answer it if you expect to sell your coal. 


To put it another way. Would your prospective customers buy from 
you if they knew as much about your coal as you do? Then why not tell 
them about it? And about your facilities for serving customers? 


Most of the coal sold in this country is purchased by a relatively small 
group of so-called “steam coal” buyers and a somewhat larger group of 
coal, or fuel, dealers. They are professional buyers. They want facts 

and, what is even more important, they want to compare values. 


That is why these coal buyers depend on the Keystone “Bluebook” for 
up-to-date and authentic information on possible sources of supply 
in short, where to buy their coal. 


The “Bluebook” is the one recognized authority for facts about all the 
mines and their location; coal trade names; classifications and compo- 
sitions of all the various coals; names and addresses of coal sales agencies 
and every other important fact necessary to buy coal intelligently. In 
addition, it contains, among its many features, valuable information on 
how to burn coal; how to handle coal; how best to store coal. And it con- 
tains data on coal burning equipment with its many related accessories. 


What better opportunity could be found for telling these buyers your 
story? Make certain the facts about what you have to offer are in front 
of these buyers when they are looking for them. The cost is surprisingly 
low. 


Coverage of your principal customers and prospects guaranteed. 


KEYSTONE COAL BUYERS MANUAL 


The National Authority Since 1918—21 Years 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York City 


MEMO TO 
SALES DEPT. 


Pine é = 3 Domestic r=") & Other Industries 
ads 4 F #1 

gl 2 153,464,000 t 
82,716,000 tons G. Vemma 122,045,000 tons = $3,464, — 


Let's look into this. 





Sounds like a perfect 
place for our advertis- 
ing. Don't you agree? 





Clip this and send it to your 
sales manager. Or send it to 
us for the facts and proof. 


eit titi LLL 



















WOOD PIPE for Mine Drainage 


Wyckoff Wood Pipe has an 84 year record of perfect resistance to the 
corrosive action of sulphurous mine water. It is an ideal, long-time 
investment—light, easy to lay, and relatively low in first cost 


We also manufacture a special 
Hard Maple Pipe for flushing 
culm and wood covering for 
underground steam lines. 






















shipments from 
stock day after receipt 
of order. Send for catalog. 


Established 





A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 













18 PB ny RP ge Office and F El 
can elivered by Truck to ce an actor i é 
oe" Mines in Pennsylvania Coal Fields as mann, N.Y. 
following morning after receipt of same. The Originators of Machine Made Wood Pipe 


THE 














CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


SIMPLIFIED | safeccece) 
TELEPHONE — PERFORATED METAL 
COAL MINING SCREENS : 
NO BATTERIES (ay @ Pr agemagirs ingens Sag ge Korn yooh 
f ‘ é wanted with any size perforation desired. 


Pe 7 \ Ti e We can promptly duplicate your present screens at lowest prices. 






















... Many CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2443 West 24th Place 


uses in CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| 
an cae loses NN 
to carry 






operations around.. 


Western Elecfric 


VOICE-POWERED TELEPHONE ( OAL AGE 
This rugged littletelephone one a few feet or many miles 





























will save youtime and steps. away. 

It is in one unit. Needs no Designed by Bell Tele- 

batteries. Powered by the phone Laboratories this | readers scan these pages for news of 

speaker’s voice alone. telephone has true Western what your product can do for them. 
Yousignal with a fewturns Electric quality of trans- 

of a crank—talk with some- —_— mission. q Will you ‘‘call on’’ these readers, up- 
pair ieniaieaias’ anon’ EPS aire ici oe — wards of 20,000 of them soon? .. - - 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York CA-2-39 | — 

_Gentlemen: Please send me bulletin describing the new Western Electric | I They will welcome your sales messages 
10A Voice-Powered Telephone for them in these pages. . . +. + = 
| NAME sae . OG ecnccnnnnnndincnmannminnnnss I 
' 1 | 
| crry STATE l | anes 
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v, 
— Satisty your ~ 
wire rope needs with 
Precisionbilt Ropes 









Other J & L 
Steel Products: 


Standard Pipe in 
seamless and welded 
—Seamless_ Steel 
Boiler Tubes — Hot 
Rolled Shapes—Abra- 
sion Resisting Plates 
—Bar mill products 
including Bars for 
Concrete Reinforce- 
ment—Bar size shapes 
—Track Spikes—Wire 
Nails and Spikes — 
Galvanized Sheets 
Steel Roofing and Sid- 
ing—Woven Wire 
Fencing—Barbed Wire 
—Soft Annealed Wire. 












The true value of a Wire Rope is naturally based upon 

the service it renders, per dollar—the stamina—length of 

life and its general performance—and to get the best results 
you must get perfection in manufacture—as near as possible. 










And to accomplish perfection in Wire Rope manufacture we have 
the very latest engineering achievement in machinery plus the 
skill that comes from long experience. 


This is what we offer in Gilmore Precisionbilt Ropes. Every operation 

from mines to the finished product is supervised by men of long experience 

in Wire Rope manufacture plus the metallurgical supervision of men who 
know how to produce the finest steel. 


We have found that the principal mining Ropes should be precisionbilt to meet 
every exacting requirement, to give longer and most economical service, since the 

cost is no greater than for Standard Ropes. Our engineering and metallurgical experts 

will gladly consult with you fully on this point and quote our prices. 



















\ } 
WUMORE WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


MUNCY - PENNSYLVANIA 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorporRaATION J&L 
PITTSBURGH: PENNSYLVANIA 












STEEL 
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RESISTANCE 


Mine Locomotives and Machines 
that stands the gaff! 


If you are interested in a high quality resistance for your 
equipment ask us for information and quotations. 

The above cut shows one unit of resistance for a Jeffrey 
MH-88 locomotive; three units are required for this loco- 
motive. 

We can furnish resistance for any type of locomotive, min- 
ing machine or slip ring motor. Send us your specifica- 
tions. 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Logan, West Virginia 


Desirable territories in Pennsylvania, central and western states 
open for agencies. 


RELIABILITY 
Drive 


HARRISBURG FLANGES 


Keep Coal Moving 


Wherever coal is mined, water flows. Water for the washers—gallons, 
tons of it. Water from vast underground lakes, patiently drained, con- 
stantly seeping back. Wherever water moves through pipes, where 
pressures are great and strains tug at joints, Harrisburg Flanges will 
be found guarding the flow. Seamless, with the rugged strength of 
good prime steel, their outstanding durability is forecast in their 
construction @ Superior chemical and physical properties of Harris- 
burg-developed steel contribute equal durability to Harrisburg drop 
and hollow forgings, seamless steel couplings, bull plugs, pump liners, 
cylinders, liquefiers, and coils and bends. 


HARRISBURG STEEL @& 


CORPORATION 


HARRISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


De Laval Worm Gear driving Jeffrey car 
loading conveyor for the Barnes Coal Co. 


inl og -JolUhcolitelamelaloMmiviitic-Myoll-s Meo) Muillaliatem-tel ll elul-alamel-sel-talemee) Let 
uninterrupted performance, which, in turn, requires a drive that will 
irolalomUlomUlslel-lmeliMerelaleliilolar me mulelriitig-Meel li melile Mela Mm Mile mr Mm cdi07 


DE LAVAL WORM GEARS : 


itohZ-M ol-t-1amole lo) ohio oNMiN-Mulelin iaellll-aim lice melmulialiale miler ailiin 


Taman lila lel miilelmlameleleliilelamioMel halle Mtelilsiclaiclaa \-laceliulelila-fae.- 


PHHAIOU 2 
DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO. TRENTON, N. J. 
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THe FASTEST most POWERFUL 


THIN 
SEAM 
SHORTWALL 


SULLIVAN 


COMPLETELY NEW ——— NOT REBUILT “MASTER” 


To meet the capacity of modern loading machines, Sullivan designed the new 6-B 
“MASTER” for thin seams: This machine cuts faster and travels faster than any 
previous type of low vein cutter. It is not a “‘made over” cutter, but new from stem 
to stern. It is complete with new labor saving features which are helping to set new 
records on shortwall cutting. It is equipped with a more powerful motor—ball and 
roller bearings throughout and splash lubrication. These are the features which 
help to deliver from 35% to 45% more power to the cutter than has ever been 
available in a shortwall mining machine. 





The Sullivan 6-B will cut up to 42 inches per minute—han- BRIEF 


dling speed 32 feet per minute—tramming speeds from 32 vietsauleracanees 


feet to 380 feet per minute. EE 
Wes ..< 7 ft. 8 in. 


° ~ ° ‘ ~—_ Overall height... . .16 in. 
For complete details, ask your nearest Sullivan representa aa adiaaaandl ana 


tive about the “MASTER” 6-B. Length of cutter 
5 to 8 ft. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. CLAREMONT, N.H. ff tbo of ert” 


Weight, less cable 


re ; F . 6,500 Ibs. 
~ : ~~ Size of motor... .50 H.P. 
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Me 
O. C. Hoffman, Pres. 





by 


mining engineers 






adapted for any core job 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


Established 1902 ........ 


What | | 
Underground 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL EXPLORATION 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TESTING BITUMINOUS COAL LANDS 
Many of the most prominent and successful 
throughout the country are our 
We have more than forty steam, electric and gasoline drills, 
im any field. Satisfactory 

cores guaranteed. Our prices are right. 


HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING CO. 








Is 


operators and 
atrons. 


Telephone 382 





IT'S PROFITABLE TO USE 


KALAMAZOO 


TROLLEY WHEELS 


They increase r trolley wire life— 
* ihe deorente’ number ef dewire. 


They lessen voltage dro’ 
A a p— 
They surpass other troiley wheels in 
quality, design and performance— 
They have been standard with man: 
of the largest mines for ever 30 
years. 


Send for our new catalog 8-C. 


The Star Brass Works 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 











Park Bidg. 


1%” diameter — 21/2” x 14” inside 





Avoid Wrecks 


Lighter, stronger, safer to couple than the old type punched link. 
Send for blue print. 


PITTSBURGH KNIFE & FORGE CO. 


win 





NEW YORK 
PITTSBURCH 
CLEVELAND 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















We— 
PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO 


PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
LOS ANCELES DENVER 
BIRMINCHAM 

















PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 














ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
MODERN COAL OPERATIONS 
Authoritative Valuations and Reports of 
es Properties, Equipment and Oper- 

ation. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


T. W. GUY 


Consulting Engineer 


COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design and Operation 
Coal Sampling 


Kanawha V. Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


C. C. MORFIT 
Mining Engineer 
Construction, Operation, Management 
Valuation 


11 Broadway, New York 











EDWARD V. D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


GEOLOGISTS AND MINING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in examination and valuation of bitu- 
minous coal properties; investigations of operating 
conditions, costs and markets; development of 
mineral resources. 

Private records covering 40 years of professional 
activity in coal fields of United States and Canada. 

121 N. Broad S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





O. E. KENWORTHY 


Electrical Engineer 
Registered Professional Engineer Pa. 


103 Poplar Street Kingston, Pa. 
Telephone Kingston 7-8456 


PIERCE MANAGEMENT 


Engineering Consultants and Mine Managers 
Anthracite—COAL—Bituminous 


A successful background in the practical solution 
of difficult engineering and management problems. 


Scranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. 














EAVENSON, ALFORD 
AND AUCHMUTY 
MINING ENGINEERS 


Coal Operation Consultants 
Valuations 


Koppers Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineer 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 

VEYS ANALYSIS AND REPORTS ON 

POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 

COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL 
MINING INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STUART, JAMES & COOKE, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
Coal plant design, construction, super- 
vision and operation. Operating cost sur- 
veys and analyses. Power surveys and 
electrification. Examinations and valua- 
tion of coal properties. 
17 Battery Place, New York 








J. H. FLETCHER 


Consulting Engineer 
Mining Reports, Appraisals and Power Surveys 
Engineering Management of Coal Mines 
Automotive Gathering System 
Mine Layouts 
Telephone—Harrison 5151 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





B. L. LUBELSKY 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


Examinations, Reports 
Management and Production 
Specializing 
Blasting Practices and Tunneling 


815 Fifteenth St. Washington, D. C. 














PAUL WEIR 
CLAYTON G. BALL 


Mining Engineers and Geologists 


Examinations and Reports 
Production, Preparation and Utilization 


307 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








130 
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Super SERVICE 


PORTABLE POWER CABLES 


For all Electrified Mining 


Every mine superintendent, engineer and purchasing 
agent should read this “Engineering Analysis of Super 
Service’ and test the sample of Super 6-T* jacket stock 
which is included with it.... Every user of heavy duty 
portable power cords and cables will appreciate why 
Super Service is in a class by itself. 


WRITE THE SALES OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


*Trade-Mark 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: ATLANTA +» BOSTON «+ BUFFALO + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND «+ DALLAS + DETROIT +» LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH «+ ROME (N.Y.) + ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE +» WASHINGTON (D.C.) 
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DEPENDABLE 


Because it’s 


SIMPLE 


The best way to make machinery 
dependable is to make it simple. 
The fewer the moving parts, the less 
chance there is for something to go wrong. 
LaBour has carried this principle to its prac- 
tical limit: there is only ONE moving part in 


a LaBour Pump. 


No valves — no springs — no levers — no cams 
—no floats — no gears. Just the impeller, turn- 
ing within the casing under generous clearance 
conditions. So simple that it can’t get out of 


order in anything like normal service. 


That’s why LaBour Pumps have set such 
remarkable service records in mines all over 
the world. Time out for repairs is practically 
unknown; repair costs are close to zero. Why 


not investigate the economy and dependability 


of LaBour Pumps for your mine? 



























SAULT 


COAL CRUSHERS 





We build a type and size for every coal crushing require- 
ment. 100 years of experience is your assurance that we 
know how. Quotations on request. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORP. 


Established 1835 HOLIDAYSBURG, PENNA. 


Us 








Phone 


HENDRICK }4 


A INS. Carbondale 1600 
see for 


ha PERFORATED PLATE 


- ==> 
a 

Round—Square—Diagonal—Slot 
Any perforation 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Please Consult Telephone Directory. 
















Look It Up 
FIRST 





COAL MINING CATALOGS 


All through 1938 you are going to do a 
lot of buying—and you are going to need 
a lot of information from manufacturers to 
help you buy intelligently. You will find 
this information in the catalogs of manu- 
facturers serving the coal mining industries, 
filed for your constant and convenient use 
in the current edition of Coal Mining 
Catalogs. 

So, keep this up-to-date file of catalogs 
handy when planning, specifying, requisi- 
tioning or BUYING. It will save you time 
and money. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Catalog and Directory Division 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








Ts 
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7 YEARS’ TEST 


PROVES EFFICIENCY OF CUTLESS 
RUBBER BEARINGS IN DEMING 
DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS... 





“Recently,” writes the owner of a Deming Deep 
Well Turbine Pump, “we made our first general 
overhauling of the pump purchased from you in 
1931. This pump was in practically continuous 
operation for seven years and handled considerable 
sand with the water. 

“Our examination of the cutless rubber bearings 
leads us to believe that they are good for many 
more years of service. We believe this to be a good 
test as to the merits of this type of bearing.” 

°° e e e e 
Deming Water Lubricated Deep Well Turbine 
Pumps are particularly well suited for service in 
dewatering mines and for general water supply. 
Write for FREE illustrated bulletin which gives 
complete information including specifications 
and performance tables of Deming Deep Well 


Turbine Pumps. 


DEMING 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
THE DEMING COMPANY « SALEM, OHIO 





Cutless rubber bearings 
used in drive shaft be-|F 
low pump head in Dem- g 
ing Turbine Pumps. 






No more messing around with 
slow, wasteful, old-fashioned 
methods of mine-car greasing! 
This amazing new Alemite Elec- 
tric Grease Gun pumps grease 
direct from original drum, han- 
dling any fluid or semi-solid lubri- 
cant which seeks its own level at 
a pressure of 300 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Built for heavy duty mine serv- 
ice, to stand up under severe use, 
this new Alemite Gun is fast— 
pumps ata rate of up to 13 pounds 
of lubricant per minute, serving 
one or two outlets. It’s available 


pessseneereeeees 


ALEMIT 


Lubricate Mine Cars.” 





CLEAN e e e Keeps Grease Uncontaminated 
FAST e e e Pumps Up to 13 Pounds Per Minute : 
POSITIVE e e e Puts Grease Where You Want It 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION WITH 


mructani OF NARISHLigy.pacegets 


E—A Division of Stew tart-Warner Corporation 
1838 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your new booklet, * 


6 6bEd CESESECESESSESSES 
eocccecesere 


Firm Name .....seeeeseeer? 
PPT oh Ll lade ahaa ne en ea 










for any current, voltage, and cycle, 
as specified by the customer. 


Don’t risk mine car bearings 
by continuing to use lubricant 
that’s full of coal dust and grit! 
Let the new Alemite Electric 
Grease Gun do the work faster, 
with clean lubricant, and plenty 
of pressure. Mail coupon for 
complete details. 


ALEMITE 
A Division of Stewart-Warner Corp. 
1838 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


TWO OUTLETS 





‘The Modern Way to 
Dept. B 
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AIR is fuel for man power. Give your | 
men an abundant supply of fresh air | 
through Flexipipe and watch produc | 
tion increase...cost per ton go down. | 


It’s the key to underground efficiency. 


Flexipipe is an inexpensive solution 
to your ventilation problem. It will 
insure a positive economical air sup- 
ply, and that is vitally important to the 


successful operation of any mine. 


You can speed up conveyor loading 
with Flexipipe ventilation. It gets the 
air to the working face without waste, 


giving your men a better place to work. 


Send for new, FREE booklet 
..- Important and valuable data on 
underground ventilation is clearly 
given in the new, concise, illustrated 
32-page booklet, “Flexipipe for Mine 
and Tunnel Ventilation.” It may solve 


your air problems. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
412 Poplar Sti. ° St. Louis, Mo. 











It’s a‘ Life Saver’ 
for Miners! 


The NEW No. 310A 
Simplex Emergency 
Jack lifts 37% easier, 
has a larger base, 
larger toe lift, full 14°’ 
lift vertically or at any / 
angle, greater over-“ 
load capacity, and 
the tilting release- 
hook can be engaged 
or disengaged by the 
operator's foot. It’s 
guaranteed to lift 15 
tons—it'll lift morel It’s 
easier to handle, more 
efficient and safer. 


It’s a “life saver’’ on 
hundreds of tough lift- 
ing. lowering, push- 
ing, pulling and hold- 
ing jobs. Miners like 
it because it provides 
that extra margin of 
safety which has won 
Safety Awards for 
Simplex Jacks. 


Write for bulletin on Rerailing, 
Prop Pulling, Cable Tensioning, 
Mine Roof and other Simplex 
Jacks for coal mines. 


ig mae KENLY & CO., Chicago 


BETTER, SAFER MINE JACKS SINCE 1899 


"S| MPLEX 
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re you making full 


use of this handy Catalog file’ of 
up-to-date buying data? 





Most of the manufacturers’ adver- 
tising in this issue of COAL AGE, 
have anticipated your wishes and 
placed their Catalogs in the cur- 





rent edition of COAL MINING 


CATALOGS. 


It is alphabetically indexed, and all 
products are indexed with company 
names. There are 45 pages of 


Tabulated Buying Data included. 


McGraw - Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
CATALOG & DIRECTORY DIVISION 
330 W. 42d St., New York City 
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UNDISPLAYED—RATE PER WORD: INFORMATION DISPLAYED—RATBEB PER INCH: 
Positions Wanted (full or part-time salaried Boe Numbers in care of our New York, The advertising rate is $5.50 per inch for all 
employment only) 5 cents a word, minimum Chicago or San Francisco offices count advertising appearing on other than a con- 
$1.00 an insertion, payable in advance. 10 words additional in undisplayed ads. tract basis. Contract rates quoted on re- 
(See { on Box Numbers) Replies forwarded without extra charge. quest. 
tions Vi t and all other classifica- Discount of 10% if one payment is made ead . . - 
ee eon a word, minimum charge in advance for four consecutive inser- An advertising inch is measured %” ver- 
$2.00. tions of undisplayed ads (not including tically on one column, 3 columns—30 
Proposals, 40 cents a line an insertion. proposals). inches—to a page. 


COPY FOR NEW ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 17TH OF THE MONTH FOR THE ISSUE OUT THE FOLLOWING MONTH C.A 


oe : Se 






































POSITION WANTED a a 
emggieeed LIQUIDATING LOCOMOTIVES 
ND Ee Oe eas Property of a Large Western Penna. 20-Ton WESTGHE 550 V. 909 Mts. 44”.36" Ga. 
responsible firm, can assume full neg of Mi P $ f* 7 ad a 12/31/3 15-Ton WESTGHE 250 V. 909-C Mts. 48”-36" Ga. 
department, 22 years experience, Bituminous ne To be closed do — 15-Ton JEFFREY 250 V. MH-110 Mt 44”-36” Ga. 
Anthracite fields. Hold Bituminous Anthra- "Coal Mined Out" 13-Ton JEFFREY 250 V. MH.IIO Min, 44"220" Gn 
cite Foreman Certificates, salary commensu- c eto Tipple 1500 TPH Sores + wie 10-Ton JEFFREY 250 V. MH.110 » 4a" .36" Ga 
rate with results obtained. Married, age 41. — = ar Gass a. n— 10-Ton GOODMAN 250 V. 29-A Mts. 36” Ga. 
Sober, industrious. References. PW- _~ Coal Ooms, o Fie 8-Ton JEFFREY 250 V. MH-100 Mts. 487-36” 
Age, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. SUBSTATION 8-Ton JEFFREY 500 V. MH-100 Mts. 48-36” Ga. 
: i—500 K.W. 275 V Ridgw Syn. Motor Gener- 8-Ton JEFFREY 250 V. MH-85 Mts. 36”-24” Ga. 
ator Set aad 8-Ton WESTGHE 250 V. 906-C MTS. 48”-36” Ga. 
FOR SALE tm San’ O'W, 278 V Ridgway Syn. Meter Goner- 6-Ton WESTGHE 250 V. 904-C Mts. 48”-42” Ga. 
ator Set 
JOY 5BU LOADER, completely rebuilt. LOCOMOTIVES SUB-STATIONS 
Green River Mine, South Carrolton, Ky. 1-3 ton Jeffrey “Gathering” 300 KW G.E. Syn. M.G. Set, 275 V. Gen., 2300/ 
2—5 ton Jeffrey 300 Kw ‘tse “4 ; 1200 RPM. Control. 
3—5 “ ing’’ -E. - Converter, ® 
WANTED si. [een ae 2300/4000 V. Transformers.’ Control 
2—10 ton Goodman Haulage 200 KW G.E. Syn. M.G. Sets, xt 1—275 & I— 
ANYTHING within reason that is wanted in 1—12 ton Jeffrey Haulage ig Sian, Zaeeee Vv, mts " .8 P.F., 1200 
the field served by Coal Age can be quickly i—13 ton Jeffrey Haulage oon nw Gee Manual Control, v. 200 nese 
aoe oe § roe ed * yams is ae MACHINES 2300/4000 V. Transformers. Contr 
of thousands of men whose in Piss tandard 35 HP Permissibl ISO KW GE. Syn WG tet one ve ae 
because this is the business paper they read. | # 2—Goodman standard 38 NP Universal. oer att ‘oi2 Pikes 1200 RPM. ber ad 
n. ** *, 
Machine Shop—Car Shop Mt. SPE abe REM, eng 2888 
COAL LAND Blacksmith Shop (Beck unit listed above is owned by us and is 
FOR SALE OR LEASE Pumps—Hoists—Motors only @ small part of our large stock) 


$25 acres in fee in James River coal field, Particulars on Request 


Powhatan County, Virginia, 20 miles W ire—Phone—W rite WALLACE E. KIRK COMPANY 





<r JOHN D. CRAWBUCK CO. Incorporated 
laid with coal. : o 
Appraisers Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa 
h rolina Joint Stock Land Bank i. ; ’ 
_— =. North Carolina 5 06, EMPIRE a tits PITTSBURGH, PA 














135 KW 250 v. G.E. de 200 HP Diesel Eng. 


FOR SALE 300 KW Westgh MG set 550 v. 2300/3/60 .8PF 
. Be By ise oe ag Eyl MINE RAILS 
LOCAL MINE 200 RW sidneny 8 9h Ea 




















— 1 Kw x E. 250 3300 3/600 ‘SPF 1200 rpm. z 
Ideal Location—Little Competition — 169 KW Westgh. 230 A i 250 v. 1200 rpm. Guaranteed Practically Equal to New, 
Quality Coal—5%" Voin— Tare Year OF 300 KW GE, ATE. 2500/3/60/200 rom dir . . aa: 
eration—200 Ton Present Capacity—500 ito 8 ara" Giitess Unierest Wallies encinn. Super Quality Machine Reconditioned— 
Ton Possible—Terms—Reasonable. 42” ga. com. Bat. & Trolley Loco. not ordinary Relayers. 
BO-497, Coal Age 13 Ton Bald. Westgh. 250 v. 36” ga. 908 motors. , — 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. gi? Ton G.E. 250". 42° ge. B.B. motors. HM Standard Modern Section and Drilling 
otors, . ‘mor ate ame. 
6 Ton Jeffrey 250 v. 36/42” ga, MH88 motors, Pr ton—20 _ to 40 a 
cable reel or crab. —4 
FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 5 Ton Westgh. Battery Loco. 42 or 44” ga. Priced eg 5 Ib. to pore “ 

7 “ 1 Mi 35B Jeffrey 220/440 v. 42° ga. 6° cutter A.C. riced at $200 to $500 per carload less 
Electrically Equipped Coa ine 12a" Goodman gk Yt than cost of New Rails. Less carload— 
containing 100,000 tons medium structure low ‘A Goodman Universal 250 v. 36” ga, 6’ bar. in proportion, 
volatile and 700,000 tons hard structure coal. 11203 Goodman Universal 220/440 ott Sal ga. 

Excellent class miners living in company owned 500 HP G.E. slip ring 2300/3/60/450 Fully Guaranteed—shipped anywhere— 
houses. Modern screens. Ideal domestic operation, 700 HP G.E. same as above at 393 rpm. subiect inspection and approval at your 
Ce a MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO., Inc. Mi 
FB-408, Coal Age Columbia Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. wg 
330 West 42nd St., New York City Rannenesavneonoes an aveneoenee NEW RAILS, FROGS & SWITCHES, 
NOTE E BARS. TIE PLATES, BOLTS, 
U SPIKES, GAUGE RODS, OTHER 
MINE EQUIPMENT ACCESSORIES 
Cd Locomotives—Mining _Machines—Pumps—Motors— P P 
Transformers—Steel ‘Tipples—Rescreeners — Steam Shipment from stock. Phone, write, or 
iceable second- Hoists — Electric Hoists — Compressors — Loading . ° 
¢ —- = a cee frogs. Booms—Engines — Generators — Scales — Miscel- wire for quotation. 
switches and ties. laneous Mine Equipment. 


M K z R ‘ N K reair"and' modernize Your squgment to L. B. FOSTER co. 


480 Lexington Ave., 450 Fourth Ave., Office & Warehouse Mine Equipment and Supplies PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO-NEW YORK 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. nee et eet Oe, Stree ne en ON AE LINOls 

















MINE HOISTS ¥ | N E E 0 U I iy uf E N T ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
— ” F m 1—13 ton Jeffrey, 250 volt with MH-110 motor 
‘ with 52 BP iu 1—10 ton Jeffrey, 250 volt with MH-110 motor 


1— 8 ton Jeffrey with MH-100 motors 


; - ; ” : e ° 
mg ee Locomotives | See eer eoee 
1—Flory 30” diameter complete with 60 Mi . Mi hi SHORTWALL MACHINES 
HP electrical equipment. ining Machines 1—212-AA Goodman Low Vein, 250 volt 
1—Vulecan Two Drum Band Friction 3—35-B Jeffrey, 250 volts DC © 
Haulage Holst 42” drums 2500" %4” Rotary Converters & M.G. Sets 1—35-B Jeffrey’ AC 
dia. rope. om Sy 
H Electrical Equipment. Hoist Lar e or Small MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
1—Vulcan Shaft Hoist Single drum 72” ' g 1 300 KW G.E. Synchronous, 250 volt 


drum 150 HP. 2200 Volt Electrical 2—150 KW G.E. Synchronous, 250 volt 





5 Equipment. y ; Good Equipment 

TINE. Ue Toi conta ith ae! at Attractive Prices SE 

= ty evices. 

Ant omer nga’ at mmee 1} ) The INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP. = | TIPPINS MACHINERY CO. 
i Bath aigie nies ; 0. 16 

: sa ae ar meas ng ra Pitteianet, Pa. Suittialn ee. 436 Seventh Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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REBUILT 


LOCOMOTIVES 
JEFFREY 10 ton LOCOMOTIVE 





T 
Jeffrey 78, 96, 88, 100 and 104 
250 vo 
Westinghouse 902 and 102D 


BAR SUPPORTS (Gooseneck) 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS—AC 


AERIAL TRAMWAY -° _ HOIS 
COMPRESSORS ¢« CAR RETARDERS «+ CAR STOPS 
ARMATURES ¢ GOODMAN HYDRAULIC SHOVEL -° 
29B and 29C ° COAL DRILLS 

and DC ¢ CUTTER CHAINS GOODMAN, JEFFREY, SULLIVAN, CINCINNATI, and BOWDIL. 


EQUIPMENT READY TO GO 


MINING MACHINES 


Type 358, 35BB, 1{2A, I2AB, 
os 124AA, 212G3,  212AA, 
B, 35BB, CE7, CE10 and Old- 


an 
HOISTS 
4—Double yk Setouy Hoists, 
ear or v belt 
oom Hoists A. "“Senely Hoists 


SUB STATIONS 





150 KW G.E. MG Set 


TS ¢ PUMPS +¢ MOTORS ° ea. ° 


150 KW West. * Set 
150 KW Ridgway MG Set 
All 2300 to 50. 275 Volt 


COAL CRUSHERS 


36”x34” Wilmot Double Roll 
“Double fall -Adamson 
ou 
8’x18" Jeffrey Single Roll 


BOND ened ¢ RESISTANCE 
EDUCERS °« FIELD FRAMES 





DU EED RED 
Ry y STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS—AC and DC ¢ DROP 
¢ MINING MACHINE TRUCKS ¢ SWITCHBOARDS 


ASK FOR STOCK LIST 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


- Logan, W. Va. 








CRUSHERS: 24x24 JEFFREY SR. 
DRYER: 5x60 Rotary Traylor 

COAL LOADERS: (2) No. 20 Joy 
LOCOMOTIVES: 

25 Ton Plymouth Gasoline 

12 Ton Vulcan Std. Ga. 

(2) 8 Ton Mancha 36” Ga. S. Bat. 

(5) 4 to 6 tons, 30” Ga. Mancha S.B. 
(2) 6 ton Whitcomb 36” Ga. S. Bat. 

8 Ton Jeffrey & G.E. 44” Trolley 

10 Ton Gen. Elec. 44” Trolley 

2 Ton Gen. Elec. 24” or 36” Ga. Trolley 
15 K.W., ie K te Battery Charging M.G. 


AIR COMPRESSORS: 


(7) Steam 46 ft., 66 ft., 300 ft. 
(12) Belted, 360, 676, 870, 1300 ft. 
(6) Electric, 1300, 1500, 2600, 5000 ft. 


HOISTS: (17) Steam—5x8, 7x10, 84x10 


1%” rope. 

grooved 1%” rope, Cap. 19900 Ibs. at 885’ 
Elec. Incline Hoists: 150 HP, 225 & 800 
400 H.P. Vulean Elec, D.D. Shaft Hoist 
350 H.P. Nordberg Elec. D.D. Shaft Hoist 
200 H.P. Nordberg Elec. D.D. Shaft Hoist 


300’ 20”. 1600’ 42”, 500’ 40”, 1450’ 36”, 
24”, 900’ 18”, 600’ 16” 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


a 
WHEEL P RESS. 150 & 250 Ton Caldwell Car f 
BOILERS. (6) 80 HP, 100 HP, 125 HP Economic -Pp.m. 
BUCKETS. CLAMSHELL: %, i, 1% & 2 Yd. Cap. 


350 H.P. Allis-Chalmers 84”x72” single keyed drum 


Electric Hoist, 36x42 Single Drum, 100 H.P. 


CONVEYOR BELT: 1000’ 60”, 600’ 30”, 700’ 36”, 


CONVEYOR IDLERS: H.&T. Pulleys & Trippers 
1%, 2, 8 & 12 Yd. MARION Elec. SHOVELS 


101 West 3ist Street New York 


Sets 


Deck. 


600 H. P. Allis-Chalmers 2 drum side a, - MORSE BROS. MACHINERY co. 


A.C. Elec. Hoist, drums: 6’6’x10’ geared for 


P.O. Box 1708 


HoisTS-SCREENS 


1—250 H.P. Nordberg Single Drum Hoist, 
with 250 H.P. 
trol equipment. 

1—300 H.P. Nordberg Double Drum Hoist 
with 300 H.P. 
equipment, capacity 16,700 lbs. at 900 


1—4’x10’ Traylor Vibrating Screen, Single 


5—No. 44-C Jeffrey Coal Loaders. 


G.E. Motor and con- 


Motor and _ control 


Denver, Colo. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


Williams No. 6 Coal Crusher. Capacity 
200 Tons Mine Run per hour, 90% will 
pass mesh with 1” square opening. 


If you are interested in a Bargain, write us 
at once. 


Also Used MeNally 24x48 Double Roll 
Lump Breaker. 


New and Used Single and Double Roll 
Crushers of other sizes. 


Send us your inquiries. 


J. ROSENBAUM & SON 


Centerville, lowa 





P.M. 





1200’ 











Large quantity new and used Government 
material in excellent condition, ready for 
immediate shipment. Low prices. 


CENTRAL PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1099, Charleston, W. Va. 








For Sale—First Class Two Inch 


EXTRA HEAVY USED PIPE 


Perfect Threads and Couplings 


10,000 feet 2”—914c per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


P. O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. 














advertising help you find buyers? 


‘T get some very nce inqut ries 


through my COAL AGE advertising” 


The foregoing is quoted as the comment of a dealer in used coal mining 


Have you equipment for sale? 


equipment whose advertisement regularly appears in Searchlight. His adver- 
tising has missed only one issue in 4 years. It produces “inquiries” because 
—in the Searchlight Section of COAL AGE—it comes to the attention of 
equipment buyers throughout the coal mining industry. 


If so, why not let this “Searchlight” 
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250 VOLT LOCOMOTIVES 
3—13-ton Goodman 36-B motors, 36- to 44” ga. 
4—15-ton Goodman 36-A motors, 36” to 44” ga. 
38—13-ton Jeffrey MH-110 motors, 36” to 44” ga. 
5—10-ton Jeffrey MH-78 motors, 36” to 44” ga. 
5—10-ton General Electric, HM-809 motors, 36” 

to 48” ga. 
6—8-ton Goodman 32-A motors, 36” to 42” ga. 
5—6-ton General Electric, HM-823, 42” to 48” ga. 
8—46-ton Jeffrey, MH-88 motors, 42” to 48” ga. 
3—4-ton Jeffrey, MH-96, 42” to 48” ga. 


DC MINING MACHINES 
15—Goodman Standard and Universal Shortwall 


Mining Machines on self-propelled trucks and 
cable reel. 


AC MINING MACHINES 


7—Low vein and standard 12-G3 AC Shortwall 


Mining Machines, 220/440 volt AC on self- 
propelled trucks and cable reel. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


4—150 KW Westinghouse Rotary Converters, 250/ 


275 volt DC, 2300/4000 volt AC Transformers 
and necessary appurtenances. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


10—Jeffrey Gathering Reels for 6-ton MH-88 


Locomotives 


3—Bury 6x6 Air Compressors 
2—Safety Appliances Company Rock Dusting 


Machines 


1—Complete switchboard and necessary instru- 


ments for a 300 KW Motor Generator Set. 


WE ALSO HAVE LATE TYPE EQUIPMENT IN THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 
Motor Generator Sets, Rotary Converters from 100 to 500 KW. 
Arcwall Machines, Loading Machines, alt late type. 
Complete Power Plant Equipment, Steel and Wood Tipples, Electric and steam hoists. 
ALL EQUIPMENT OFFERED AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


We Specialize in Buying Complete Mines That Are Going Out of Business or From 
Receivers in Bankruptcy, Administrators of Estates, Ete. 


OUR FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


306-7 BEASLEY BUILDING, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


FRANK P. WOLFE, Prop. 


L. D. Phone-34 











-PFRANSFORMERS-— 





3—1000 





STATION M 


A Complete Stock 
KVA_ Gen. 
Transformers, 60 cycle, 2300- 
230/460 volts 

We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 


ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Catalog No. 133-B 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 


Prompt Shipment 


$1400.00 


Each 


Electric 


Since 1912 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MINING MACHINES 


212AA Goodman 250 V. DC low vein 
35BB Jeffrey 250 V. DC 

35B Jeffrey 250 V. DC 

35B Jeffrey 220/440 AC 

CE-7 Sullivan 220/440 AC 

CE-7 Sullivan 250 V. DC 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
42-0-4 T. 


4 ton Goodman 250 V. DC 

5 ton West. 60 motors 250 V. DC 
5 ton G.E. 250 V. DC 

1—6 ton Milwaukee Gasoline 

6 ton West. 904 motors 250 V. 

10 ton Milwaukee Gasoline 

20 ton West. 909 motors 


SUB-STATIONS 


1500 KW. 275 V. 2300/4000/3/60 MG 
1000 KW. 275 V. 2300/4000/3/60 MG 
300 R. 275 V. 2300/4000/3/60 MG 
200 KW. W. 275 V. 2300/3/60 Rotary 
200 KW. G.E. 250 V. 2300/3/60 MG 
200 KW. R. 250 V. 2300/3/60 MG 
150 KW. W. 250 V. 2300/3/60 MG 
150 KW. G.E. 250 V. 220/440/3/60 MG 
150 KW. W. 250 V. 2300/4000/3/60 Rotary 
100 KW. W. 250 V. 2300/3/60 Rotary 
100 KW. G.E. 


ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 


300 KW. G.E. 3/60 SK. Uniflow Eng. Set. 
100 KW. 2300/3/60 Turbo Set. 

60 KW. 250 V. Buckeye Diesel Eng. Set. 
1—50 KW. 125 V. Gas Eng. Set. 


HOISTS—ELECTRIC 


2—400 HP. Vulean Cyl. Conical Shaft 
1—100 HP. Lidgerwood Double drum 
1— 75 HP. Lidgerwood Single drum 
1— 75 HP. Lidgerwood 3 drum derrick 
1— 50 HP. Flory single drum 

1— 35 HP. Emerson single drum 

8— 15 HP. Lidgerwood single drum 


Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No 


















































LOW BARGAIN PRICES 
RUBBER BELTING 


Transmission ® Conveyor ® Elevator 
“V" BELTS 


for 
Pumps ¢@ Crushers @ Pulverizers, etc. 


RUBBER HOSE 


for 
AIR ¢ WATER ¢ STEAM, ETC. 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., INC. 


64 Park Place New York, N. Y. 








Pedal tee Gantt ea ore 


FOR SALE 
Motor Generator Set Complete 
200 KW 2300/275 v. Heavy Duty Mine Set com- 
pletely rebuilt last year. All auxiliary equip- 
ment, nothing to buy to put in immediate opera- 
tion. Reference on condition and_ performance, 
Big Sandy Electric Co. and Ky. & W. Va. Power 
Co., Pikeville, Ky. 
. 

Greenough Coal Co. Hellier, Ky. 


General Office—222 West Adams Street, Chicago 


MOTORS 


For Sale at Attractive Prices 


As a result of overstocking in one of our 
appliance departments we offer: 
2—3 H.P. DC Compound 250 Volt 1750 
RPM Motors. 

2—5 H.P. DC Compound 250 Volt 1750 
RPM Motors. 

2—5 H.P. DC Compound 250 Volt 1140 
RPM Motors. 
All of the above are Underwriters Explo- 
sion Proof type meeting Bureau of Mines 
Specifications. 
1—3 H.P. DC Compound 230 Volt 1750 
RPM Motor. 

1—5 H.P. DC Compound 230 Volt 1750 
RPM Motor. 

1—5 H.P. DC Compound 230 Volt 1150 

RPM Motor. 

All of the above last three items are totally 

enclosed fan-cooled motors. 

1—5 H.P. DC Compound 230 Volt 1750 
RPM Motor. 

1—5 H.P. DC Compound 230 Volt 1150 
RPM Motor. 

Drip proof heavy duty mill type motors. 
Offers will be considered for all or parts 
of the above listing. For full particulars 

address 


PROPELLAIRE INC. 


1345 Lagonda Ave. Springfield, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


1 3-yard Aluminum Dipper Complete. 
Lip, teeth and front castings of Man- 
ganese Steel. 
PYRAMID COAL CORPORATION 
Pinckneyville, Ill. 











Seamless Steel Boiler Tubes 


Used—Hydrostatically tested—free from 
pitting—Like new—Suitable for retubing 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yards (St. Clair Co.) Ill. 








FOR SALE 


POWER PLANT 


Completely equipped, including one 750 
KW and one 1250 KW General Electric 
alternating current condensing turbo gen- 
erator set; five 250 h. p. and three 200 
h. p. B&W water tube boilers; good con- 
dition. Also numerous other items of coal 
mine equipment. Mine closed. 


THE OWL CREEK COAL COMPANY 
GEBO, WYOMING 





TITTIES 





peeseene’, 





TRANSFORMERS 
1 PH. 60 CY. OIL COOLED 


3—1500 KVA G.E. 23000/11500/2300/ 
4000Y 

3—500 KVA Packard 22000/11000/220/ 
440 

83—75 KVA G.E. 11000/2300/4000Y 

2—100 KVA G.E. 4000/115/230 

5—100 KVA G.E. 4000/230/460 

1—100 KVA WEM 4200/110/220 

3—100 KVA WEM 2400/240/480 

1—100 KVA WEM 2300/230/460 

2—75 KVA WEM 2300/230/460 

1—50 KVA WEM 4000/115/230 

3—50 KVA Pittsburgh 2300/115/2: 

3—50 KVA G.E. 13200/6600/115/23 

3—37% KVA Pittsburgh 2300/230/460 

2—37% KVA WEM 2300/230/460 

1—50 KVA G.E. 2300/115/230 

1—50 KVA WEM 2300/115/230 

2—15 KVA Pittsburgh 2300/115/230 

1—10 KVA G.E. 2300/230/460 

1—3 KVA Maloney 4150/120/240 

1—15 KVA WEM 4000/115/230 

2—5 KVA WEM 2300/230/460 

1—5 KVA WEM 2300/115/230 

1—25 KVA G.E. 2300/115/230 

1—7% KVA Pittsburgh 4600/115/230 

3—100 KVA Pittsburgh 22000/11000/ 
220/440 

9—100 KVA Pittsburgh 2300/230/460 

6—100 KVA G.E. 2300/230/460 

Motors—Motor Generator Sets, Pumps— 

Compressors, etc. 


PENN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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BOILERS (A.S.M.E.) 


1—1000 HP B & W, 200# 
2— 554 HP B&W, 200# 
2— 404 HP Springfield, 225# 
1— 323 HP Springfield, 250# 
1— 306 HP Heine, 200# 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
39 Cortlandt St. New York, N. Y. 
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Alloy Steels—Tool Steels 
Stainless Steel 

Shafting and Screw Stock 
Strip Steel, Flat Wire, etc. 
Beams and Heavy Structurals 
Channels, Angles, Tees and Zees 
Hot Rolled Bars—Hoops & Bands 
Plate—Sheets 

Mechanical Tubing—Welding Rod 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers 


Ryerson Certified Steels represent the highest 
quality obtainable in each type of material. 
All kinds from standard carbon steels to special 
alloys are carried in a full range of sizes. 
When you need good steel, phone, wire or 
write the nearest Ryerson plant. Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 




























BRING US YOUR 


CAGE PROBLEMS 
OLSON AUTOMATIC OC 7 


types are the world’s fastest cages pro- 
viding safe, economical and dependable 
service. 









Other Eagle products: Specialists in the design 
and manufacture of mine cars, loading booms, 
picking tables, chutes, hoppers, bulkheads, screens, 
weigh pans, sheaves, car retarders, crushers, hoists. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 



















































Bearing Bills 


Your "40 to 50 To 


with 


ONSOLIDATED" 


Rebuilt BEARINGS 


u 


No bearing reground unless dimensions and hardness within 
S.A. limits.—“CONSOLIDATED” rebuilt bearings are guaran- 
teed to fit tightly on the shaft.—Used by nationally-known con- 
cerns in every industrial field. Write for literature and discounts. 
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